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FLOUR QU 


eastern Master Bakers’ Association 

at Macon, Ga, F. W. Emmons, 
chemist of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
read a most interesting paper on “Flour 
ind Bread.” In it he said: 

Flour constitutes about 60 per cent of 
the material used in bread-making. 
i'lour and water make up about 95 per 
cent of the total weight of dough. ~The 
burden of cost of the material used in 
, dough is placed upon the flour. It 
imounts to from 75 to 85 per cent of 
ihe cost of the ingredients, depending 
upon the richness of the formula used. 
\n average dough not containing a large 
quantity of sugar and shortening will 
show the flour to make up about 85 per 
cent of the cost, while what is called a 
rich dough will, by increasing the other 
ingredients, decrease the percentage of 
the cost of the flour to about 75 per cent. 

IMPORTANCE OF SELECTION OF FLOUR 

From these figures it is readily seen 
that flour is the predominating as well as 
the most important ingredient used in 
making dough. Some bakers do not lay 
cnough emphasis upon the selection of 
their flour. Their basis of buying may 
he price, rather than quality. Then 
again the word quality, as applied to 
flour, has a very broad meaning. 

Some base their quality upon a com- 
plete chemical analysis; others base their 
buying upon some particular chemical 
test; again others may base it upon two 
or more characters represented by the 
chemical analysis. The difficulty of de- 
termining the quality of a flour from its 
chemical analysis is in the interpretation 
of the results. 

What does so much gluten, so much 
ash, ete., mean? To the average person 
it merely means a figure, and if another 
flour shows that same figure it is consid- 
ered to be of the same quality. This is 
far from being the true condition. While 
some of these figures representing the 
chemical analysis of a flour may be the 
same in two flours, these flours may have 
entirely different characters in the baked 
loaf of bread. 


CHEMICAL TESTS NOT CONCLUSIVE 


Not only is it hard for the baker to 
interpret results of chemical analyses of 
flour, but it is even difficult for the chem- 
ist to do so, unless he is supplied with 
some supporting evidence besides the 
chemical analysis, such as the source of 
the wheat used in the manufacture of the 
particular flour in question. 

The tests used by bakers for indicat- 
ing quality are manifold. They may test 
its color in the dry state. This, while it 
gives information as to the physical color 
of the flour in comparison with some oth- 
er flour, does not indicate to any decided 
degree the color of the loaf of bread 
which will be produced from this flour. 
The color in a loaf of bread is gauged in 
a great degree by the temperature and 
fermentation of the dough. 

Physically, flour may be ground to 
various degrees of fineness. The same 
wheat ground so that the flour particles 
are of different sizes will show decided 
variations in color. In the baked loaf 
the color will be the same. 

Again, when a flour leaves the mill it 
will not have as white a color as when it 
arrives at the baker’s, or when it has 
laid in storage from 30 to 60 days. It 
would then hardly be recognized as the 
same flour, due to the changes that have 
taken place within the period of what is 
called the “aging” process. 

_ This aging process brings up the ques- 
tion of flour storage. e realize that, 
during wide fluctuations of wheat,’ one 
does not like to keep on hand any larger 
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supply of flour than is absolutely neces- 
sary; but the advantages gained by stor- 
ing flour are certainly worthy of serious 
consideration. 


VALUE OF AGING FLOUR 

While flour is aging for, say, 60 days, 
the gain in absorption alone will Pay the 
interest on the money invested. hile 
there generally is a loss in the moisture 
content of flour under favorable storage 
conditions, still the gain in absorption 
more than makes up this loss. 

It is not necessary to look at it alone 
from the financial point, but in quality 
and uniformity of bread there is a very 
decided improvement. It is much more 
difficult and requires more attention to 
make a good loaf from freshly ground 
flour than from aged flour. Bakers not 
accustomed to handling fresh flour are 
more liable to experience difficulty with it. 

Flour should be stored in a light, dry, 
well-ventilated room, having a tempera- 
ture of 70 to 75 degrees. It should be 
so piled that every sack will have access 
to a circulation of air. 


TOO RAPID AGING DETRIMENTAL 

If flour is kept too hot, it not only 
ages very fast, but has a tendency to 
deteriorate. The gluten loses its strength 
and has a short feeling in the dough. On 
the other hand, if it is kept too cold it 
does not age at all—the effect is the 
same as keeping it in cold storage, where 
it remains in the same condition as when 
it was placed there. 

Flour is very susceptible to the sur- 
rounding conditions. It will take up any 
odor very readily with which it comes in 
contact. 
it very decidedly. 

When flour is placed in a damp atmos- 
phere, it takes up the moisture from the 
air easily and does not pass through this 
aging process. It is liable to become 
musty, or to take flour suddenly taken 
from a damp storage and place it in a 
dry, warm atmosphere, often causes it 
to cake in the center of the sack or bar- 
rel. 

These ——— ought to impress you 
with the advisability of aging flour as 
well as using extreme care in its storage. 


ACIDITY OF FLOUR 

Another question of considerable im- 
portance on this crop of wheat is what 
is called acidity. It is questionable as 
to whether what is termed acidity in the 
chemical analysis of: flour is in reality 
due entirely to an acid condition in the 
flour. 

By going into the question somewhat 
more in detail we find what we may call 
acidity is roy | soluble proteid material 
taking up the alkali in chemical combina- 
tion, which has been used to determine 
the amount of so-called acidity. Again, 
this may be an actual acid condition of 
the flour which is natural to the wheat; 
or it may be acidity developed through 
molding. 

On the other hand, the alkali may be 
taken up by the gluten in chemical com- 
bination, and thus is indicated, by the 
test, the condition of acidity. 

Therefore, the acidity test as a cri- 
terion of the soundness of a flour is not 
infallible. Many cases have been found 
where a flour having a musty odor did 
not show a high acidity. The acidity 
may not be an indication of unsoundness 
of a flour. The musty odor, however, is 
always a criterion of unsoundness. 


It also has a tendency to hold 


Some wheat-growing sections have been 
very unfortunate in harvesting the 1915 
crop, due to an excessive rainfall which 
either developed a high acidity or caused 
mustiness in the wheat, naturally caus- 
ing these wheats to be inferior for flour- 
making. 

THE WHEATEN FLAVOR 

Bread made from flour with an ex- 
cessively high acidity, even if it does not 
have a musty odor, regardless of the 
enrichening material used, will not have 
a good wheaten flavor. The loaf may 
give good volume, color and texture, 
but it will be decidedly deficient in the 
flavor which we are all striving to obtain. 

Many bakers blend flours in baking. 
They have one of two ideas in mind. 
They desire either to cheapen their mix 
of flour, by adding another flour of in- 
ferior quality, or by mixing two differ- 
ent flours get better results in the fin- 
ished loaf. 


BLENDING NOT SATISFACTORY 


All should know that, by blending a 
cheaper flour with flour of regular qual- 
ity, the baker is losing quality of loaf in 
proportion to the amount of cheaper 
flour used. 

As to the idea that two flours will give 
better results than will one standard 
flour: Every large milling concern builds 
its flour to embody the ideas of what the 
management thinks a baker desires in a 
flour regarding strength, color, flavor and 
texture in the loaf of bread. Each of 
these flours will differ in the particular 
characteristics that the miller thinks are 
the ones desired by the baker to make 
the ideal loaf. 

Each miller’s flour differs in these 
characteristics, and is built with ideas in 
mind which may be entirely opposite. 
When these flours are mixed together in 
making bread, they may act in such a 
manner as to entirely destroy the desir- 
able qualities of each flour. 

The. miller, to know flour, must also 
understand baking and know how to 
make a good loaf of bread. He must 
also be able to recognize the differences 
in the loaf caused by the character of 
flour represented. herefore, to be a 
good miller, he must also be as thorough- 
ly conversant with baking bread as he is 
with milling of wheat. 


THE BAKER A STUDENT 


In recent years, wonderful strides have 
been made in the art of baking. The 
baker is more a student of the various 
phases of baking, he is more interested 
in the science of baking, and uses scien- 
tific methods to a greater extent in mak- 
ing his loaf of bread. This is only a 
beginning, however, and the day is not 
far distant when he will make by far the 
greater proportion of the bread used. 

Our ideas may be at variance as to the 
ideal loaf of bread, but they are converg- 
ing gradually to a loaf showing very sim- 
ilar characteristics. This has _ been 
brought about through the agencies of 
the get-together spirit in conventions, ad- 
vertised breads and the baker’s ambition 
to study and know the “whys and where- 
fores” of things. 


IMPORTANCE OF FERMENTATION 


In bread-making, fermentation plays 
by far the most important réle. If the 
fermentation is not right, there is no 
question but that a poor loaf will be 
produced. Some bakers, who receive a 
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dark loaf, immediately claim it is caused 
by the color of the flour. 

The color of the flour before being 
made into bread does not enter into the 
resulting loaf color to anywhere near the 
extent that the fermentation does. Any 
part of the process of bread-making 
which has been carried out incorrectly 
will result in a dark loaf of bread; this 
is a fact in just so far as the baker has 
deviated from the ideal method of han- 
dling the dough. 

There is no bread formula. A bread 
formula means the placing together of 
the various necessary ingredients to make 
a proper loaf and the addition of other 
materials to enrichen, or to add a par- 
ticular flavor. 

The proper fermentation of a dough 
depends upon the amount of water used, 
the temperature of the mixed dough, the 
amount of yeast and the amount of salt. 
The quantities of these ingredients 


_Should be regulated to give the dough 


the proper fermentation in a stated time. 

The temperature should be from 78 
to 82 degrees. This temperature allows 
the yeast to work to the best advantage 
without interference from outside fer- 
mentive agencies. 

Five hours has been about the average 
time of fermentation. In normal years, 
this is the time best suited for all condi- 
tions in the shop. On the 1915 crop, 
however, flour gives the same results by 
fermenting about one hour less. Within 
limits, a good rule is: the shorter the 
fermentation period, the better the loaf 
of bread. In some localities, bread is 
still made from long-fermented doughs 
having a slightly acrid taste. 

king at bread-making from _ the 
mechanical point of view, it is inadvis- 
able to use a fermentation period of 
much less than four hours. A longer 
time does not give as good a loaf, and 
also causes a decided loss of flavor. 

Some bakers are inclined to use too 
small an amount of yeast. It is always 
best to have plenty of push behind a 
dough; it is much better to have a little 
excess fermentive power than too little. 


SALT AS A FACTOR 


Salt is an important factor, and ordi- 
narily 14% to 1% per cent per 100 lbs 
of flour should be used. In some locali- 
ties, the condition of the water used may 
cause a deviation from this figure. Salt 
has a tendency to harden the gluten, and 
thus control the fermentation. It of 
course is added as well to assist in bring- 
ing out the flavor. 

The consistency of the dough also as- 
sists fermentation. Water is necessary- 
to fermentation. A dough should be of 
such a consistency that it can just be 
handled without sticking. If the dough 
is too firm, the expansive power is. im- 
paired. If too soft a dough is used, too 
much dusting flour is required, which has 
a tendency to leave spots and streaks 
through the loaf. 


PROPER FERMENTATION—GOOD FLAVOR 


The most desirable flavor of bread is 
brought out by the proper fermentation, 
and not by the enrichening ingredients 
used. These added materials may give a 
different type of flavor, but will not re- 
place the flavor lost by improper fer- 
mentation. If some characteristic flavor 
is desired, a particular material may be 
added. It will not, however, cover up 
the results of poor fermentation. 

Sugar is used in bread as a sweeten- 
ing material; also as a yeast food. The 
yeast, in its desire for food, uses the 
natural sugars, starch in the flour and 
the added sugar. The yeast is dependent 
to a great extent upon the natural sugars 
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and the added material for its food. 
Starch does not seem to be readily 
changed chemically, so that it can be 
easily utilized by the yeast as food. 

The pan plays an important réle in 
the resulting loaf. Many bakers are 
using too large pans for the amount of 
dough in the loaf. The pan should be 
such a size that the loaf will have a good 
height when baked. This improves the 
grain, texture and general appearance of 
the loaf. If it is allowed to spread out, 
the small pores or cells will be nearly 
round, and, in consequence is inclined to 
give a honeycombed texture and a short 
grain. 

THE EFFECT OF LIGHT 

It may seem peculiar, but differences 
in color of the loaf to a certain degree 
are dué to refraction of light. That is, 
the shape of the pore when the loaf is 
cut reflects light in a certain way, caus- 
ing the reflection of the light according 
to the particular porosity of the texture, 
thus appearing to the eye as of a certain 
color. We should develop the shape of 
pore, giving the reflection of light which 
. appeals strongest to the eye; in other 
words, gives the best color. 

Our idea of a good loaf is one in which 
the fermentation has been carried out 
properly by using the ideal temperature 
and the proper time to carry out the 
fermentation; one in which the fermen- 
tation has developed the gluten to the 
proper degree, to still retain the wheaten 
flavor. It should be well risen and show 
a good, bold pile. Sometimes we think 
bakers go to the extreme in the use of 
enrichening materials. A good loaf does 
not necessarily contain the extreme of 
enrichening or flavoring materials. 





Pacific Northwest Bakers 

Seatrie, Wasu., May 17.—The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Master 
Bakers’ Association will be held at Ta- 
coma, Wash., May 23-25. The conven- 
tion will be held jointly by this associa- 
tion and the Oregon State Master Bakers’ 
Association. 

The convention will be opened by an 
address by the mayor of Tacoma, and 
H. F. Rittmann, president of the Oregon 
association, will respond. Jay Burns, 
president of the National asso¢iation, will 
present the greetings of that organiza- 
tion, to be followed by an address by 
Donald McPherson, president of the Pa- 
cific Northwest association. 

The following addresses will be made: 
“Success in the Retail Bakery,” by Wal- 
lace McPherson, Tacoma; “Co-operation 
Among Competitors,” by H. W. Loven- 
stein, North Yakima, Wash. Julius Wihl- 
fahrt, of New York, will read. a paper. 

H. H. Haynes, Portland, will speak on 
“Does It Pay to Make Good Bread?” 
A. Davidson, Seattle, on “Mistakes Some 
Bakers Make”; D. Ackermann, Spokane, 
on “Leakage, Loss and Waste in the 
Bakery and Delivery”; and W. N. Smith, 
Harlowton, Mont., on “Our Mutual In- 
terest.” 

In the afternoon of the second day a 
boat trip will be made to Olympia, where 
the members. will attend a dinner in the 
evening to be addressed by Governor 
Lister, of Washington, to be followed by 
a theatre party. 

In the afternoon of the last day, mem- 
bers will take an automobile ride about 
Tacoma, and in the evening the annual 
banquet will be held. 

The headquarters and meetings will be 
at the Tacoma Hotel. W.C. Tirrany. 





Flour Dullest in Years 

J. L. Davis, manager sales department 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind: 

Dun’s weekly review says: “There is not 
a mill or plant of any size in any of the 
leading industries that is not covered by 
contracts well ahead.” This publication 
would not appear to consider flour-mill- 
ing one of the leading industries. We 
hear complaints from millers in all direc- 
tions of the lack of business and the situ- 
ation is more acute with us than for many 
years past. : 

Our foreign correspondents report the 
demand flat, and domestic buyers claim 
they can buy equal flour at as much as 
75¢e bbl under our quotations. Indications 
of export prices have been universally 
30@40c bbl under our lowest quotation 
for the last month, thus precluding sales. 
Ocean freights are becoming much modi- 
fied, and we hope for an outlet for flour 
abroad. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE BAKER OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 





How the Scotch Baker Worked in the Sixties—Extracts from an Article 
in the Scottish Year Book Describing the Tasks of the “Halflin” 
—Days When the Bakery Business Was “Nae Sae Bad” 


In the Scottish Year Book, J. Kirk- 
land writes interestingly about the daily 
work of a baker in a small town in Scot- 
land fifty or sixty years ago. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from this article. 

“In a vague sort of way, every baker 
knows that his predecessors in the trade 
had somehow different sort of lives, and, 
measured by the tales of the older bak- 
ers, its predominant note was hard work 
and harshness. The tales may be true, 
yet those who tell them have a suspicious 
fondness for their own word pictures 
which hardly betokens recollections of 
misery. Those who hear them may read- 
ily judge wrongly because of the differ- 
ent angle from which the conditions are 
viewed. But it may still serve some curi- 
ous or even good purpose to put in per- 
manent record the details of one possible 
day’s work in a country bakehouse of 
fifty or sixty years ago, however readers 
may interpret them. 

“The usual starting time was five 
o’clock in the morning, except on Sat- 
urdays, and sometimes Mondays, when 
four o’clock was the time. The average 
day’s work consisted of two batches of 
from twenty to twenty-four dozen each, 
with three on Saturdays and sometimes 
three on Mondays. There was a fairly 
large quantity of small bread and morn- 
ing rolls, scones, buns, hot-plate goods, 
etc., and from eight to twelve pecks of 
hand-made biscuits each day. The bis- 
cuits were doughed first thing in the 
morning, all the ingredients having been 
carefully weighed and prepared on the 
previous afternoon when all the ordinary 
work was finished. 

“After doughing, they were allowed to 
lie on the heals while the rolls and other 
smalls were made up: one of the men 
then braked the biscuits—a corner brake 
with a long pole being the only available 
implement. To any one unfamiliar with 
such a ‘machine,’ this work might appear 
very hard, but to those at it every day 
it was simply a very ordinary part of the 
work undertaken quite as readily as any 
other work that might seem easier. In 
the meantime the rolls were baked; fin- 
ished about seven o’clock. After break- 
fast-time, which was from about seven 
to a quarter to eight, the biscuits were 
worked up, and baked the time chosen, 
principally because of the kind of oven 
used, which was only fit for biscuit bak- 
ing in the morning, and could not be 
heated up for the purpose after the 
batches. 

“In other bakehouses in the same 
neighborhood, where the then new ‘blow’ 
oven had been installed, the biscuits were 
kept to the afternoon. The first batch 
was molded and ready for the oven about 
twelve o’clock, and after it was ‘in,’ the 
second batch was scaled, then the men 
went to dinner. On their return the sec- 


ond batch was chaffed, the first one’ 


drawn, then the second ‘run.’ The master 
then left the bakehouse to wash and dress 
and enjoy his afternoon nap till drawing 
time, about four-thirty. The other hands 
had to deliver bread, one at considerable 
distance in neighboring villages with a 
horse and van, the others to shops and 
private customers in town by boards 
carried on the head. 

“There was no work done, or, at least, 
need be done, after about half-past three, 
when those finished with their rounds had 
either to wait doing nothing until draw- 
ing time for the second batch or split 
wood for the oven if required. Then, if 
some of the near customers had not been 
supplied from the first batch, they were 
served with steaming hot bread from the 
second, but it was very unusual in any 
case for any workmen to be employed 
after ‘five o’clock. In some businesses 
where the trades were smaller and there 
were hardly any deliveries, three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon were quite regu- 
lar stopping times. 

“Working hours in the neighborhood 
to which I refer were, therefore, at the 
period hardly more than eleven per day, 
with one and a half hours for meals. 
The hours per week were not more than 
seventy, including meals, and in many 
cases not more than sixty-six, with a 


number of waiting periods during the 
day. The rule was for one or two jour- 
neymen only to be employed, the re- 
mainder of the ‘workmen’ being inden- 
tured apprentices. As one of se got 
‘out of his time’ a fresh one was started, 
and there was always one, or there may 
have been two, at an intermediate stage. 

“The majority of the apprentices ‘out 
of time’ migrated at once to the nearest 
large town, generally to take a situation 
as ‘halflin, or, in cases, as full journey- 
men. But although the indentures were 
strict enough as to their terms in the 
eyes of the law, it was one of the com- 
monest of common incidents for youths 
in their last year to ‘bolt,’ and secure 
situations as ‘halflins’ elsewhere. They 
had been earning perhaps a wage of 
about twelve shillings per week, while 
they could easily obtain twenty to 
twenty-one shillings in Glasgow. As 
these youths might be from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age, and generally 
strong as young horses, they were re- 
ceived with open arms by the employers, 
who wanted to take more work out of 
them in the large towns. 

“As an incident in the day’s work it 
might happen that a ton of coal would 
be delivered, or a load of flour, and ‘as 
delivery of the former consisted in tip- 
ping the coal in 4 heap on the street, 
the workmen had to wheel it in a large 
barrow into the bakery, where the large 
pieces were built as a wall under the 
table, and the small thrown behind. Even 
in a little job of this sort the natural 
spirit of rivalry had its due play and 
influence: each man in his turn strove to 
pile his barrow higher than the others 
could, and to pack the coal up neater. 
Eight barrows to a ton of coal was some- 
thing like a record if the lumps were 
large, but it was something of a disgrace 
to take more than ten barrows, whatever 
the size of the coal. 

“Ovens were at the period, and until 
some forty-three years ago, all coal fired 
and of the old type which had no proper 
furnaces or fires. The coal was heaped 
up overnight on a cast-iron chaffer 
placed in the corner of the oven with a 
fender around. The ‘back’—that is the 
oven door—was ay 5a up with two 
half-bricks so as to leave an opening at 
top about three or four inches. Through 
the gradual opening at the sides of the 
back, because of its sloping position, air 
entered to supply the burning fuel, while 
the smoke reached the chimney by the 
aperture at the top. 

“This arrangement produced very slow 
combustion and resulted in the formation 
of great pendants of soot, especially at 
the back of the oven. This soot had to 
be ‘knocked down’ at least twice a week, 
the brush for the purpose consisting of 
a bundle of ‘whins’ tied on the end of 
a long pole. It was the business of one 
of the men whose daily journey lay near 
any place where ‘whins’ were growing to 
cut and bring home fresh bundles of 
these as often as they were required. 
This soot-removing operation and the 
subsequent cleaning of the oven was a 
decidedly dirty job, performed generally 
on a Sunday morning and a Thursday 
evening. On the succeeding days it was 
quite usual to find little specks of soot 
on the faces or backs of the loaves, on 
which it had been flicked by the ‘running’ 
peel out of open seams between the 
stones of the oven sole. Customers, how- 
ever, were very good-natured, and hardly 
regarded specks of soot as dirt. 

“The young men in the bakery were 
always willing, indeed pleased, to help 
the lorrymen to carry the sacks (280 
pounds) of flour from the street to the 
store. Here there was emulation again, 
and he was quite a proud youth of, say, 
eighteen, after he had carried his first 
sack of flour. 

“Bread-carrying, as it was practiced 
some sixty years ago, is practically un- 
known now, although it remained as the 
mode of delivery in most small towns well 
into the end of the last century. A 
large, sometimes a very large, linen sheet 
was spread cornerways on a long board, 
with edges about three inches deep; the 
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loaves were set on their ends, generally 
in fours, on the sheet. The board might 
take seven fours on the bottom; seven 
fours more were packed as second row, 
and, in cases, nine more on their sides 
on top, making in all sixty-five loaves, 
or five dozen. The sheet was securely 
tied over the loaves, with a sack for wet 
days. The weight with board was about 
one hundred and forty-four pounds. 

“A load like this was quite common 
for distances of half a mile or so, for 
the supply of shops in dozens. For pri- 
vate customer trade smaller boards wer 
used, the load being from two and a hal 
to three dozen. The young Hercules of 
these days were quite adepts at placing 
these heavy burdens from the head onto 
the knee at the customers’ doors, opening 
the sheet, supplying the bread required 
then tying up, and alone lifting up th« 
load from the knee to the head again, 
rising and moving briskly away to the 
next customer. This was a feat of 
strength performed so frequently as to 
pass unnoticed. To be drenched once or 
twice a day while out on rounds was a 
common occurrence, so common, in fact, 
as to be hardly noticed. 

“Carrying a ‘stand’ with about twenty- 
five gallons water on two ‘stilts’ from 
the town pump; carrying the barm water 
for a mile or so in two great stoups or 
cans with the aid of a large hoop to keep 
them off the legs were all routine jobs, 
whether the weather was fine or wet, 
snowing or frosty. 

“The point is, that young bakers were 
great, strong fellows, vieing at all times 
with blacksmiths, and as busy and happy 
as they were strong. No trade papers in 
those days, but the tramps with their 
tales, not very reliable, their hardly more 
reliable recipes, their plausibility, and 
their Bohemian independence, not to say 
chronic laziness, had over the youths 
quite a fascinating grip. They were the 
trade newsmongers, and were fairly well 
paid for their wares and their skill in 
vending them. 

“Some master bakers played bowls 
nearly every day after three, and were 
simply experts as curlers when the frost 
lasted. They took their share in public 
affairs, and were of quite as good status 
as other tradesmen. Their sons were 
educated at the best schools, and quite 
a high proportion qualified as doctors, 
lawyers and ministers. They made a 
reasonable amount of money, and in very 
many cases could practically retire a lit- 
tle over sixty. Workmen could save and 
start business on their own account and 
do well. 

“The baking trade of those days had 
a simple and not unpleasant world of its 
own: if they may not be described as the 
good old times, they deserve at least the 
Scottish negative compliment of being 
‘nae sae bad.’” 





Massachusetts Master Bakers 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association was held in Bos- 
ton, April 13, with President Gretter in 
the chair. The employment bureau, a 
feature of the organization, is an expense 
to the association, as it is not supported 
by the larger bakers. Secretary Merry 
was instructed to get in touch with the 
large bakers toward securing their pat- 
ronage, . 

Members present favored abolishing 
giving away of premiums and souvenirs 
with baked goods, and of having the qual- 
ity of goods build up sales. 

After discussion of the New England 
Tri-State convention in October at Port- 
land, Maine, it -was decided that each of 
the associations in Massachusetts should 
appoint three delegates to attend the 
meeting. 

A member present spoke on the ever- 
increasing liabilities that confront bak- 
ers. He cited a case where a baker had 
been haled into court to answer the com- 
plaint of a woman who gave her two 
small children lemon pie and milk the 
first thing in the morning, and then 
claimed that the pie made them sick. 
She was awarded damages. 

E. C. Johnson, chairman E. C. Camp- 
bell and C. J. McGovern, were appointed 
a committee to represent the association 
at the National convention in Salt Lake 
City. The delegation was instructed to 
find ways and means for bringing the 
National convention to Boston in 1917. 
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Yf vare granted certain exemptions from 
. military service, as indispensable, while 
tre , driver | of the baker’s wagon is 
roa Ietaken away to do his bit at the front. 

Ty) In London, \ the men are baking the 
= V/ bread, while young women are reported 
=— to do well as drivers of the bakers’ motor- 
~ trucks. War has made a topsy-turv) world. 




















xf) bread is the Woman’s work and 
a 71 the driving of a cart the man’s. 
Yet in England, the bakeshop workers 





Frito the baking of 











FAIRCLOTH AND “THE DEACON” 

Mr. E. C. Faircloth, of the American 
Bread Company, Nashville, Tennessee, 
testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in the hearings 
on the bill to repeal the mixed-flour law. 
He appeared as a baker, and his evi- 
dence, which was very jocular, was to 
show that there was great competition 
among millers in selling flour to bakers. 
According to his statement, millers were 
so anxious to sell flour that they under- 
bid each other, and he boasted that no 
miller had ever made a dollar on any 
flour sold to his company. 

His testimony certainly afforded much 
amusement to those present at the hear- 
ing, for Mr. Faircloth is a very lively 
witness, and it went far to correct the 
impression which the chairman of the 
committee was covertly trying to convey, 
that millers used trust methods, but, at 
the same time, it reflected very seriously 
on the business sense of the milling 
trade, and, in consequence, was resented 
by several of its members. 

One of these, in a communication pub- 
lished in these columns, declared that he 
himself had sold Mr. Faircloth a lot of 
flour on which there was a handsome 
profit, and sought to prove that he was 
no judge of flour, anyhow. Mr. Fair- 
cloth retaliated with wit and vigor. A 
former miller, now a flour salesman, Mr. 
S. R. Hawks, of New Mexico, followed 
with a communication in which he al- 
leged that while he was in the milling 
business at Lebanon, Tennessee, he sold 


Mr. Faircloth many barrels of flour and - 


made money on every one of them, “and 
it was a very poor quality at that.” 

Now comes Mr. Faircloth to answer 
his last critic, and The Northwestern 
Miller is wondering how long and how 
far this controversy is to go. So far as 
millers and bakers are concerned, it is 
no great matter whether Mr. Faircloth 
paid or pays a profit on his flour or not. 
On the other hand, The Northwestérn 
Miller is convinced that the flour buyer 
who thinks he can habitually buy flour 
upon which the miller makes no profit 
is simply fooling himself; in the long 
run he pays for what he gets, and if he 
cuts down below a profit basis, he is 
bound to impair the quality. 

The reply of Mr. Faircloth to his old 
friend the ex-miller may not elucidate 
the main issue of the question, but as a 
piece of amusing composition it has its 
merits. It is published herewith, not for 
its value as a contribution to trade en- 
lightenment, but rather to show that the 
baking trade has its own humorists, and 
to suggest that if Mr. Faircloth can talk 
as hilariously as he writes, he showd by 
all means be secured as the star after- 
dinner attraction at future trade ban- 
quets, either of millers or of bakers, 
where a display of humor would be a 
grateful oasis in a desert of solemnity. 


Nasnvitiz, Tennesser, May 9, 1916. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 


Sir: Please, kind Sir, just bear with 
me this once, and I promise never to 


offend again. That much-exploited tes- 
timony has stirred up a bunch of the 
genus Hemiptora, the species without 
wings. It was heard by some real mill- 
ers. Andrew Jackson Hunt and Colonel 
Charlie Roos of Kansas, Tip Blish -of 
Seymour, and Bill Sparks of Terre 
Haute, Sam Plant of St. Louis, and Ed 
pom | of Nashville, to say nothing of a 
number of others who represent much in 
flour-making. They all approved of it 
and said so. Now here comes a voice 
from the grave. Old Deacon Hawks 
rises from his home in the lava beds just 
long enough to say that he “resents” what 
I said. 

I had long thought the Deacon dead. 

I last saw the Deacon about five years 
ago. He wanted a job then, but I had 
been taught in early youth to beware of 
him whose ears stood out at right angles 
from his head, and to steer clear of the 
individual with a migratory, rectangular 
Adam’s apple. You know it was this 
combination that brought about the 
downfall of Major Stonewall Jackson 
Butts, of the Penneyrile district of Kain- 
tucky. So the Deacon and myself made 
no trade. 

Do you recollect in what manner the 
kindly disposed Mrs. Macbeth suggested 
to her guests that they make their exit? 
Well, the Deacon quit milling in much 
the same way. Just a slight difference; 
Old man Mac saw moving majestically 
about the banquet hall the bloody Ban- 
quo, a perturbed and perambulating 
spirit that shook its gory locks at the 
cannie Scot, and worked him into such a 
frenzy that it broke up the feast. The 
royal guests hastily left because the ghost 
walked, but the acon left because it 
did not. 

It took several years of hatd labor on 
the Deacon’s part to drive the baleful 
thing from the premises, but he finally 
did so. It’s back on the job again and 
comes at call, but it’s not the dulcet 
tones of the Deacon that brings it out. 

So the Deacon is in the land of the 
Mazumas. He — for the mazuma 
when here, but the Deacon’s hurdy-gurdy 
slip an eccentric. Do you recollect, 
in the play of the Danites, how the best 
shot in the camp and the handiest man 
with expletives was facetiously called the 
“Parson”? We all called our friend the 
“Deacon.” He was never particularly 
religious, however; he never was a real, 
real Deacon. 

Just to think that the Deacon is away 
off in arid New Mexico. He swapped 
the blue-grass, the thoroughbred and the 
meek-eyed Jersey for the cactus, the 
prairie dog and the coyote. And the 
Deacon is selling flour for a great big 
Kansas mill. 

The Deacon was not always a drum- 
mer. Bless your soul, no! he Deacon 
once had drummers of his own, and good 
ones, too. They had to be good to sell 
the Deacon’s flour, not because of the 
quantity. : 

He says that I was “trained” by Dr. 
E. T. Noel, of “Down She Goes” fame. 
So were Ed Kelly, of the Liberty Mills, 


Ed Andrews, of the Kehlor plants, Joe 
B. Morgan, of the Morgan & Hamilton 
Bag Co., W. D. Woolwine, one of the 
biggest bankers of California, the Mas- 
sengales of St. Louis, and lots of others, 
all successful business men. Had the 
Deacon been under Dr. Noel’s tutelage 
for a single day, he would not now be 
wandering over the New Mexican plains, 
stepping high over the deep furrows left 
by the grape and canister and the shriek- 
ing shells of the deadly night-locking 
machine guns of General Frederick Fun- 
ston of Kansas. 

The Deacon says that I was born talk- 
ing through my hat. If you ever heard 
the Deacon articulate, or try to, you 
could readily appreciate the irony of 
this last remark. The Deacon himself 
always wore a derby, a little, black 
derby. A little hat suited the Deacon 
best. He clung lovingly to that lid year 
in and year out through all seasons. 
This hat was ‘a part of the Deacon him- 
self. It wag not a pretty hat. Once a 
year, when the shearing season came 
round, the Deacon’s hat was too large for 
his head. This hat was a veritable mir- 
ror. The only break in its glossy sur- 
face was a little bunch of perforations 
right at the top, these for the purpose 
of deodorization. 

An old negro preacher was working 
on his flock but failed to get them up 
to the proper pitch of enthusiasm, so he 
took another tack. In a loud voice he 
exclaimed, “Brethren, in the good time 
coming, yo’ won’t have to wait on no 
white folks. Dey will wait on yo’. All 
yo’ will have to do is just to sit down 
and dey will bring you de fried chicken, 
de succulent pook chops and de baked 
possum.” At this point a member of 
the congregation awoke, and in a sten- 
torian voice called out, “Pahson! Pahson! 
Say dem greazy wuhds agin!” This is 
about what would happen if the Deacon 
were to try to talk through his top cov- 
ering. 

Can you imagine sounds that had cir- 
cumvented a bunch of elongated adenoids 
and passed through a_ three-quarter 
gauge of something of the consistency of 
a medium mush? If so you can almost 
hear the Deacon talk. f 

The Deacon says I am a rotten bad 
judge of flour. The Deacon is right. 

ighteen years ago the Deacon had a 
prosperous flouring mill rated by Dun 
and Bradstreet. at $35,000 to $50,000. 
Where is the Deacon’s mill today, and 
where is the Deacon? 

At that time the American Bread 
Company had one oven, and was rated 
at $10,000 to $20,000. Kind Mr. Brad- 
street and the equally courteous Mr. Dun 
have lost the Deacon from their visiting 
list, and the American Bread Company 
is rated by both as having the comfort- 
able little competency of $200,000 to 
$250,000, with a relative credit standing, 
and has seven big ovens in full blast day 
and night. Had I been as good a judge 
of flour as the Deacon, I would now be 
running neck and neck with Uncle John 
D. for the first place among the pos- 
sessors of the most millions. 

No, the Deacon is not resentful. He 
only wanted to let his friends know his 
post-office address, and he took the best 
medium and got it for nothing. 

The Deacon says that he sold me some 
bad flour. The Deacon had a soft wheat 
mill, but said that he was “experiment- 
ing on hard,” and we bought four cars of 
this from him. When we used it we 
found therein a little insert, one to a 
bag, and here and there a little pin- 
cushion with sachet powder. Good flour, 
too, from a good mill. We knew that 
the Deacon did not know that the pin- 
cushions were in the bags, or he would 
have gone through every package and 
had souvenirs for the good ladies of 
Lebanon. The inserts bore the name of 
a Kansas mill. The Deacon never sold 
us any other flour. I imagine that he 
got stung on this lot; it was too yellow 
to blend with soft, and the Deacon evi- 
dently found that he could not use it. 
By the way, we have used lots of flour 
from that same Kansas mill since. The 
Deacon inadvertently put us next to a 
good place to get good flour. 

The Deacon never sold us any soft 
wheat flour; had he done so we should 
expect it to be the kind and quality that 
the Deacon says he sold us, because this 
would have been made by the Deacon 
himself. 

The Deacon is like the fellow who pro- 
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tested the action of a peacemaker who 
separated him from an antagonist in a . 
fight. He said, angrily, “Why did you 
pull me from under him? had his 
finger in my eye and my thumb in his 
mouth, and you come along and spoil it 
all.” 

Yes: the Deacon is a wonderful man. 
I have heard him admit it often. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. Farciorn. 





WORKING SURREPTITIOUSLY 

The appearance of an article entitled 
“Science in Milling,” in a large number 
of country newspapers in New York 
state, on the same day and in exactly the 
same language, indicates that Congress- 
man Rainey, of Illinois, and the starch 
manufacturers back of him in the effort 
to secure a repeal of the mixed-flour law, 
thereby to encourage the adulteration of 
flour, are endeavoring to work up senti- 
ment favorable to their little game among 
the eastern farmers, and to this end are 
getting their syndicated stuff passed 
through the patent-inside purveyors to 
the country press. 

The article gives an utterly false and 
misleading version to the object of the 
repeal movement, and endeavors to excite 
prejudice among farmers against the 
millers because they oppose the repeal of 
the present law. 

In conclusion the article says: “Con- 
gressman Rainey is very much interested 
in the passage of the bill, and when in- 
terviewed recently in Washington stated 
that he fully expected its enactment into 
law in record time.” Congressman Rainey 
is indeed “very much interested,” sus- 
piciously so in fact; so greatly interested 
that, although his own bill was under 
consideration, he acted as chairman of 
the committee at these hearings, and did 
not hesitate to do his utmost to prejudice 
the testimony of the bakers and millers 
who had the temerity to oppose the de- 
sires of the powerful combination of corn 
products manufacturers which is deter- 
mined to debauch the flour trade of the 
country in order to force a market for its 
by-products. 

While the report of the committee is 
still in abeyance, it is strange, but quite 
in character, to find the very rich associ- 
ates of its chairman endeavoring, in an 
underhanded and surreptitious manner, 
to influence agricultural opinion in the 
East, so that pressure may be brought 
from the outside upon those who are to 
pass upon the merits of the question. 

If the repeal of the mixed-flour bill is 
secured, it will assuredly be in order to 
move for an investigation of the relations 
existing between Mr. Rainey and the 
powerful and influential corporations 
which are backing this move so assidu- 
ously; also into the manner in which 
these articles have been imposed upon the 
public as reading matter instead of ad- 
vertising, doubtless paid for “at the 
source,” that is, in the office of the 
patent-inside manufacturer or the dis- 
seminator of syndicated “news” service. 





A SOUTHERN KITTY 

The following is quoted from a letter 
received by a western hard wheat miller 
from a customer in the South: 

“When we bought this contract we were 
under the impression that we were buying 
soft wheat flour, and the first two or three 
shipments you made us were satisfactory. 
. . . We have now had quite a few peo- 
ple to bake it in this section, and with 
one or two exceptions none has been able 
to make good bread. We have just re- 
ceived the three cars of your best patent 
and are having trouble with these also. 
There is still booked with you three hun- 
dred and seventy barrels, and it will be 
impossible for us to, use this flour. There 
is hardly a day goes by that we do not 
pay freight back to our house on some of 
your brands. For that reason we request 
that you cancel the balance of our con- 
tract.” 

A truthful paraphrase of this letter 
would read something like this: 

“When we bought this flour from you 
everything indicated that prices would 
be higher and we thought we had made a 
good trade. We regret to say that we 
were quite wrong about this, and prices 
are now very much lower. So long as 
prices were high we took your flour with- 
out a murmur, aside from an occasional 
gurgle of happiness at the thought of our 
bargain. But when prices began to de- 
cline, it was ‘something else again Maw- 
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russ.’ As the matter now stands, if we 
_ take the rest of the flour we will lose 
money; and, under the circumstances, we 
have decided to repudiate the contract, 
feeling confident that you will not take the 
trouble to come down here and sue us.” 
The Northwestern Miller is considering 
the offering of a suitable reward to the 
honest crook who, when he has made up 
his mind to repudiate a contract, will not 
enter the claim that there is “something 
the matter with the flour.” A welcome 
variation in repudiating correspondence 
would be an outburst from some sorely 
tried buyer who, being caught on the 
wrong side of the market, would write: 
“Your flour is good, but my market judg- 
ment is bad; I am half-sick, half-busted 
and by way of having to serve a term in 
jail, so I have made up my mind not to 
take the rest of the flour, and if you 
don’t like it you may take it out in whis- 
tling.” 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Unsettled and Lower, in Sympathy 
with Wheat—No Interest Shown in New- 
crop Quotations—Millfeed Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass., May 23.—The local situ- 
ation is demoralized. The trade cannot 
be induced to purchase on this declining 
market, although prices are 25@40c lower 
than a few days ago. Most buyers are 
figuring on $5 flour in the near future 
and, as supplies are sufficient, no one will 
purchase. Minneapolis patents, $6.50; 
spring country patents, $5.90@6.25; spe- 
cial short patents, $6.85@7.10, in wood. 
Spring first clears, $5@5.25 in half cot- 
ton, with jute sacks $5.10@5.35. Soft 
winter patents, $5.75@6 in wood. Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents relatively firmer 
than soft winter, ranging $5.25@5.75 in 
sacks. Millfeed in quiet demand at 25c 
ton advance over last week on bran and 
mixed feed; oat hulls 50c lower; other 
feeds steady, 








Louis W. DePass. 





Cuicaco, Int., May 23.—Flour values 
show a decline within the past two days 
of fully 10c on the upper grades. Trade 
is not at all active, due to the irregularity 
of the wheat market. Spring wheat pat- 
ents are held at $5.20@5.45, jute. South- 
western 95 per cent patents, $4.90@5.10, 
jute. Soft winter patents from the South, 
$5.40@5.60, jute. The delivery of bread 
to suburban cities by express companies 
is still retarded, owing to the strike. 

C. H. Caarren. 


Puivaperpuia, Pa., May 23.—Market 
for flour weak and unsettled, in sympathy 
with recent break in wheat. The spring 
wheat mills have accepted as low as $5 
wood for clear and $5.75 wood for pat- 
ent, and it is hard to exceed these figures, 
though most limits are above them. Win- 
ters neglected and nominal. 

SamuEz S. Daniets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 23.—Flour unset- 
tled and lower in sympathy with wheat. 
Buyers have lost confidence and are hold- 
ing off. Less interest is shown in new- 
wheat flour quotations, Some little export 
being done. Millfeed dull and inactive, 
with prices easier. 

Peter DeRLIEN. 


Kansas Criry, Mo., May 23.—Flour 
trade continues without any particular 
life, most of the business being entirely 
to established trade. Prices are easier 
without being particularly weak. 


R. E. Sterurne. 


Bautimore, Mp., May 23.—Flour 10c 
lower since Saturday, with trading mod- 
erate and scattered. Millfeed generally 
held higher, but demand slow at advance. 


Cuak tes H. Dorsey. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
May 17.... 178 120 42 22 724 119 


May 18.... 206 112 29 14 831 182 
May 19.... 264 99 52 16. 685 212 
May 20.... 235 109 30 46 740 269 
May 22.... 386 337 34 441,291 °*.. 
May 23.... 231 204 84 62 827 382 








Totals ..1,500 981 271 204 5,098 1,154 


*Holiday. 
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APPROVES GRAIN GRADES 


Senate Committee Reports Amendment 
Favorably—Fight Successfully Con- 
ducted by F. J. Lingham 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 22.—The 
grain standards and federal supervision 
of grain provisions of the agricultural 
appropriation bill were approved by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the United 
States Senate on Saturday, May 20, and 
thus became a part of the measure as it 

s to the Senate for final consideration. 
This transfers the fight firom the com- 
mittee to the Senate under favorable con- 
ditions for the grain standards rider, 
which, had it been stricken from the bill 
by the committee, would have had small 
chance of getting back into the measure 
through the work of the conference com- 
mittee members from the House. 


MR. LINGHAM DOES GOOD WORK 
The favorable report on the grain 
standards bill resulted largely from the 
prompt and effective work. of Fred J. 
Lingham, of Lockport, representing the 
Millers’ National Federation, and the 
vigorous responses from the millers of 
the country to the request that they give 
evidence of the interest they have in the 
matter. Credit should also be given to 
the admirable presentation of the merits 
of the grain standards proposition by 
Representative Rubey, of Missouri, who 
championed the bill in the House, and 
argued for it before the Senate commit- 
tee, and like arguments by Assistant Sec- 
retary Vrooman, Dr. Duvel and C. J. 
Brand, of the Agriculture department. 
The committee of senators was finally 
convinced, in the face of opposition by 
Senators Gronna, of North Dakota, and 
Reed, of Missouri, and the lukewarm 
support of several members of the com- 
mittee from the grain states. Senator 
Wadsworth, of New York, was somewhat 
impressed by the arguments advanced by 
the New York Produce Exchange against 
the bill, and Senator Johnson, of South 
Dakota, a new member of the Senate, had 
to be convinced that the farmers of the 
country are in favor of the legislation. 


NATURE OF THE OPPOSITION 


The millers and grain dealers of the 
country were gees surprised by the 
turn of affairs in the Agriculture com- 
mittee, which threatened the defeat of 
the grain standardization amendment. 
Advices given Fred J. Lingham by a 
member of the committee brought him 
here to encourage active efforts to save 
this legislation. 

It was disclosed early during the con- 
sideration of the bill by the committee 
that Senator Gronna, who maintains, that 
the farmers are opposed to this legisla- 
tion, would make every effort to have the 
amendment stricken out of the bill in 
committee, thereby preventing a discus- 
sion of it and a vote thereon in the 
Senate. 

An interesting situation existed in the 
committee, under which senators from 
the southern states were allowed to de- 
termine, after agreement among them- 
selves, what changes, if any, should be 
made in those features of the bill, like the 
cotton futures amendment, most nearly 
affecting the South. A similar under- 
standing existed with respect to measures 
directly affecting the northern states, and 
senators from those states were expected 
to reach an agreement upon those parts 
of the bill which directly interested the 
people in their section of the country. 

Outside of the committee, the principal 
objection to the grain standardization 
amendment was voiced by Senator Reed, 
of Missouri. The senators from Minne- 
sota, and several from the seaboard states, 
following the expressed wish of the ex- 
port grain exchanges in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and other cities, opposed the 
measure, but not with the persistence 
which Senator Reed displayed. 

When the question came up for con- 
sideration in the committee, Senator Reed 
participated in the deliberations, devot- 
ing his time to inquiries intended to show 
that the movement for grain standardiza- 
tion and federal inspection has been 
“worked up” through the activities of 
officials in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. During this consideration of the 
bill, Representative Rubey, who had 
charge of the bill in the House, ap- 
peared and asked to be heard at a later 
time in favor of the amendment. 


Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, who has had 
charge of the work on grain standardiza- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, 
was the chief witness in favor of tne 
amendment, and gave a history of the 
legislation and the work that has been 
done by the department in promoting 
grain standardization. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BILL 

A number of amendments designed to 
strengthen the grain standardization bill 
are suggested by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, chiefly for the purpose of per- 
fecting its phraseology, and of more 
nearly meeting the views of those who 
have given careful study to the subject. 
The principal amendment offered is an 
increase in the appropriation carried by 

(Continued on page 529.) 





PLAN OF F. O. M. A. MEETING 


Official Programme for Five Days of Annual 
Convention at St. Louis May 
29 to June 2 


The official programme for the con- 
vention of the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America, which will open in 
St. Louis on May 29, is as follows: 

Monday, May 29: Morning, registration 
at the Coliseum. Afternoon, opening of 
the convention by Mayor Kiel, of St. 
Louis, and invitation to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the Merchants’ Exchange by its 
president, Jacob Schreiner. Afternoon 
and evening, band concert at the Coli- 
seum. 

Tuesday, May 30: Afternoon, informal 
meeting of officers, members and visitors 
for general discussion; address by the 
secretary, J. A. Wells, on “How to Use 
the Question Box”; meeting of the execu- 
tive committee; band concert at the Coli- 
seum. 

Wednesday, May 31: Morning, formal 
opening of the twenty-first annual con- 
vention; address by the president; reports 
by the secretary and treasurer; appoint- 
ment of committees; address by J. C. 
Adderly on “Disability Insurance for 
Flour Mill Employees”; address by A. 
V. Farr on “Ball Bearings as Applied to 
Milling Machinery.” Afternoon, boat 
ride. Evening, entertainment by the 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Thursday, June 1: Morning, address 
by Prof. Harry Snyder on “The Food 
Value of Flour”; address by S. Thruston 
Ballard on “The Eight-Hour Day.” A fter- 
noon, address by Albert C. Leith on “Co- 
operation”; question box and discussion; 
election and _ installation of officers. 
Evening, banquet at Planters’ Hotel, 
given by the F. O. M. A. and Grinders. 

Friday, June 2: Morning, address by 
A. C. von Hagen on “Bacteria and Acid 
in Wheat”; address by Secretary Wells 
on “The Future of the F. O. M. A.”; un- 
finished business; reports of committees; 
adjournment; meeting of executive com- 
mittee. 





Chicago Wheat Drops Ten Cents 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat futures off over 10c in a 
week on liquidation and bear pressure. 
Reaction of 2c followed on buying by ex- 
porters and shorts. 

Millers are buying choice No. 2 hard 
winter today at ¥%@2c over May, on 
track, or 4c over Monday’s prices. 

Export sales, 50,000 bus hard winter, 
Chicago. Seaboard has sold 2,000,000 bus, 
mostly Manitobas, the past two days for 
export, mainly to British government, 
basis Winnipeg July to 1%4c over, deliv- 
ered at Buffalo. 

C. H. CHaten. 





Rye Selling for Export 

Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
No definite information will be available 
as to the amount of rye winter-killed 
until the June government crop report 
is out. We anticipate, however, a con- 
siderable decrease in acreage, as the same 
conditions affect winter rye as winter 
wheat, although not to the same extent, 
as rye is a much hardier grain. 

Very little rye is left on farms, and 
the buik of the stock shown in the visible 
supply statement is under contract for 
export. Export demand continues, al- 
though business is hampered by shipping 
conditions. 

Domestic rye flour trade is good for 
this season of year. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: May 22 May 23 

May 20 May 13 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ....278,760 330,135 328,070 300,885 











Duluth-Superior 22,640 19,105 28,000 17,120 
Milwaukee ..... 9,000 7,200 8,000 15,600 

ri. Sere 310,400 356,440 364,070 333,605 
Outside mills*..133,070 ...... BOMMTO Scere. 

Ag’gate sprg.443,470 ...... 507,640 ...... 
Gt, EeOUlS 2.200. 29,600 29,600 20,400 18,100 
St. Louist ..... 44,200 45,300 36,200 28,000 
ee ee 82,270 106,700 126,250 85,400 
BIOCERIE. cereus 10,000 16,200 12,600 8,000 
Rochester ..... 12,700 14,800 12,600 13,500 
Chicago ....... 21,500 15,520 16,000 18,000 
Kansas City.... 41,900 40,100 39,900 29,800 


Kansas Cityt...161,975 168,600 165,680 129,065 
Toledo ........ 25,200 21,500 12,200 25,900 


Toledof ....... 59,750 59,915 27,810 55,340 


Nashville** .... 97,205 95,885 47,715 61,270 
Meattie 2 cciccve 16,580 11,090 9,336 ...... 
Tacoma .....;. 23,620 000 17,850 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 22 May 23 
May 20 May 13 1915 1914 

74 


Minneapolis ...... 58 68 68 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 53 78 48 
Outside mills* .... 48 61 52 64 
Average spring... 56 65 65 68 
Milwaukee ....... 37 29 31 68 
Ae 72 73 50 44 
Gt. Beeisy ...ccccs 73 75 60 46 
ESE 49 63 92 62 
SPORTGED bow scevees 61 100 78 39 
Rochester ........ 63 73 62 68 
CRIGRMD ccsvcccccs 78 55 55 60 
Kansas City ....+. 57 56 56 56 
Kansas Cityft ..... 64 63 64 59 
ED 0.04 65 0%608% 53 45 25 54 
OE ie sceswonte 52 47 2s 58 
Nashville** ....... 61 61 60 47 
OMS i cvcrccscce 41 27 23 = 
TACOMGE - .cvscccces 42 00 34 
Average ........ 56 62 60 5S 
Minnesota-Dakotas 56 65 65 68 
Other states ...... 57 61 54 56 
Flour output for week ending May 20 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 6 per 


cent compared with week ending May 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Weather Favorable—Fields Becoming Green 
—Seeding Practically Finished— 
Average Crop Expected 

The weather during the last week, ele- 
vator men say, was altogether favorable 
for growing wheat in the Northwest. 
The temperature most of the time was 
low, but this is believed to have been 
more beneficial than otherwise, since it 
enabled the wheat plant to stool well and 
take deep root. The frequent rains also 
provided plenty of surface moisture. 

The growth to date has been slow, but 
most fields are becoming igreen, and 
warm weather from now on should work 
wonders. The weather map today shows 
higher temperatures over most of the 
spring wheat belt, with continued good 
weather in prospect. 

There is still a little wheat-seeding go- 
ing on at scattering points in northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota. However, 
the work was practically finished a week 
ago. 

No definite information is yet available 

as to acreage. Reliable elevator people, 
however, agree that there is a decrease in 
the acreage compared with 1915 of from 
15 to 25 per cent in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota. But this is not dis- 
couraging when the abnormally big acre- 
age of last year is taken into considera- 
tion. It is felt that, even with the de- 
crease in acreage, the crop under favor- 
able conditions should equal that of an 
average year. 

An increase of 25 to 30 per cent in 
spring wheat acreage is reported from 
Montana. Conditions in that state are 
reported very encouraging, with the crop 
further advanced than in North Dakota. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 

apolis: After making a thorough canvass 


of the Northwest, we estimate the wheat 
(Continued on page 530.) 
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FLY DAMAGE IS SERIOUS 


Hessian Fly and Green Bugs Affect Kansas 
and Oklahoma Crop—Weather on the 
Whole Favorable 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Many rather disturbing re- 
ports are coming from Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma regarding the spread of damage 
by Hessian fly. Just how extensive this 
is cannot yet be determined. Probably 
conditions are most accurately indicated 
in the Kansas state report just issued. 
Weather conditions are, on the whole, 
favorable, 

In the report issued yesterday, Secre- 
tary Mohler, of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, estimates the probable 
vield of Kansas wheat at 131% bus per 
acre on the 8,010,000 acre standing a 
month ago, making a total crop of 
108,000,000 bus. 

Secretary Mohler qualifies this with the 
statement that a later report may show 
considerable abandoned acreage, and that 
the eee | by Hessian fly is not yet fully 
developed. 

The report states that flies and green 
hugs are principally responsible for the 
reduction from the fine promise of a 
month ago, the injury from these causes 
heing chiefly in the central third, or big 
wheat section, of the state. The Hessian 
fly infection is described as undoubtedly 
the worst in the history of Kansas. 

The report is based upon returns from 
farmers dated May 17. Since that time 
rains have resulted in some improvement 
in dry sections, but the general condition 
today is probably about the same as on 
that date. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Last week’s weather in the Southwest 
was favorable for the growth of the 
wheat. Following the heavy rains of late, 
the previous and the early part of last 
week, the weather turned off generally 
clear but with rather unseasonably low 
temperatures. There was not much wind, 
and it was not hot enough to dry out the 
surface of the soil. 

The week’s crop news carried an in- 
creasing amount of Hessian fly damage 
reports. ‘These came from a wider area, 
and in some cases the damage reported 
from this cause was well authenticated and 
quite severe. The loss of acreage in 
several central and south central counties 
is likely to prove pretty heavy. The fly 
district extends substantially further 
west than in any previous year, but the 
injury is by no means great over the 
entire area where there is fly infestation. 

In many districts, in instances, there 
is much fly, but it has been principally 
injurious to oats, the wheat being too far 
advanced. So far, reports of fly are al- 
most entirely from the territory south of 
the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way; and north of that line, especially in 
the western part, the wheat is making fine 
prea and much of it promises a heavy 
yield. 

As previously suggested in this depart- 
ment, this year’s wheat, because of poor 
seed and bad seed bed preparation, can- 
not stand much punishment and seriously 
lacks recuperative power. On this ac- 
count, the lights and shadows of cro 
news are certain to be more than normal- 
ly pronounced in the period between now 
and harvest. 

It is plain that the present condition 
represents a substantial shrinkage from 
the promise of three weeks to a month 
ago. Yet, as it stands today, there is no 
reason to look for an average yield of 
less than 12 to 13 bus for the state of 
Kansas. The 10-year average is 12.61, 
and the 15-year average over 13, bus to 
the acre. 

There is little report of fly from Ne- 
braska, and conditions in that state so 
far average better than either Kansas or 
Oklahoma. 

R. E. Srertrne. 





Lehigh Valley Road to Appeal 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad will ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
from the recent decision of the United 
States District Court in its Great Lakes 
rate case. The district court dismissed 
the railroad’s petition for a permanent 
injunction against the enforcement of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ruling divorcing the Lehigh Valley lake 
line from the rail line. ere is reason 
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to believe that the company will continue 
to operate its boat line throughout the 
1916 lake season, 

The Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. 
has tariffs in effect naming a rate of 23c 
per 100 lbs on flour from Minneapolis 
rate points to New York, and 14.7¢c from 
Milwaukee or Chicago to New York. 
Southern Minnesota mills, by using their 
transit rate of 8.3c to Milwaukee or Chi- 
cago and 14.7c from the Lake Michigan 
ports, can thus secure the 23c through 
rate to New York. 





LONDON PRICES GO DOWN 


Lower Prices for Domestic Flour Handicap 
Importers—Kansas Mills Quote Freely 
—Buyers Hold Off 


Lonvon, Ene., May 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Arrivals continue heavy, and with 
the decline in wheat and the reduction of 
prices another 1s by town millers, im- 
porters find business difficult. A feature 
of the market is the increase in offers 
from Kansas mills at relatively cheap 
prices compared with mill offers from 
other districts. Buyers, however, refuse 
to act, in spite of cheap offers. 

Flour quotations, per 280-lb sack, are: 
American spring wheat patents, 43s; 
American spring wheat clears, 40s; Cana- 
dian export patents, 42s 6d; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 40s@41s 6d; American 
soft winter patents, 41s 6d; Canadian 
soft wheat patents, 41s 6d; low-grades, 
29s 6d. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, May 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: May 22 May 23 

Destination— May 20 May 13 1915 1914 
London ........ 48,416 9,429 94,989 38,283 
Liverpool ...... 9,137 28,109 2,557 5,636 
Glasgow ....... 5,150 39,652 22,300 8,497 
EMEER cece vvccce 00 


Christiania .... 
Bristol ........ 
CarGite .cccccee 
Southampton .. 
Manchester oe 
Dublin ........ 
France .......-. 
Belfast 
Hamburg ..... 
Bremen ........ 
Amsterdam ‘ 
Rotterdam .... ..... 35,068 157,300 17,083 
i Serre 101,000 138,619 ..... «seeee 
Copenhagen ... 6,177 2,786 714 9,731 
CUBS ccoccereee 8,662 13,012 29,979 19,916 
Haytl . ..ccccces 616 4,671 ..... 2,019 
San Domingo... 282 2,019 
Other W. I.’s... 34,969 18,287 3,845 14,258 
Cen. America... 19,012 14,018 8,000 6,000 








Brazil ........ 7,650 70 7,783 28,296 
Other S. A..... 4,712 13,011 1,761 4,571 
B. N. America. ..... 305 ..... 150 
Gibraltar ...... G2,017 .ocee ceese coves 
Others ......-- 1,678 2,083 6,962 1,928 

Totals ....... 325,287 381,092 374,500 262,327 





Crops Thrive in Central States 
Torepo, Onto, May 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The heavy rain yesterday should 
be of much benefit to all crops. It is 
clear and bright this morning, and much 
warmer. It looks as if we were to have 
warmer, more seasonable, weather. The 
cool weather so far has been beneficial to 
crops, but warmer weather now will 
hasten growth. Farmwork has been mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Western Canada Seeding Completed 

Wrynirec, Man., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat-seeding in western 
Canada was completed May 20, about T0 
days later than last year. Wheat acreage 
will be 15 per cent less than last year. 
There will be an increase of 10 per cent 
in oats acreage, and barley about the 
same. There will be a small increase in 
flax. Weather conditions are perfect, 
with plenty of moisture. Early seeding 
is up about three inches. 

W. H. McWitiMs. 





White Star Line Profits 
New York, N. Y., May 22.—A recent 
report of the White Star Line shows a 
profit for last year, after providing a 
very large sum for excess profit tax and 
other contingencies, amounting to £1,968,- 
285 


Dividends amounting to 65 per cent 
already have been paid, the sum of 
£250,000 is placed to the reserve, and a 
similar amount to the general purpose 
fund. The Olympic and Britannic are 


credited with a special depreciation of 
£100,000 each, while £156,768 is carried 
forward. 

The directors state that, as a result of 
the shortage of tonnage, freights have 
risen considerably and continue on a high 
level, while with the restricted number of 
vessels now available for general trading, 
and the limitation of shipbuilding arising 
from government requirements, there 
seems no probability of the situation be- 
ing materially relieved in the near future. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 





BILL OF LADING HEARING 


Millers Testify that Proposed Export Bill of 
Lading Would Hamper Business by Mak- 
ing Document Not Negotiable 


New York, N. Y., May 22.—A hearing 
before Examiner Satterfield on the pro- 
posed export bill of lading was held in 
the rooms of the Merchants’ Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York, vy | 19. 
The carriers were represented by a large 
number of lawyers, and the millers by 
H. G. Wilson, commerce counsel, of 'To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Several millers from all parts of the 
country were called as witnesses, the 
burden of their testimony being that, if 
the changes in the bill of lading proposed 
by the carriers were adopted, the integrity 
of the bill of lading as a negotiable docu- 
ment would be so greatly impaired that 
banks would refuse to loan on it. The 
banks would feel that the security would 
be insufficient, by reason of the fact that, 
owing to the conditions of shipping, there 
would be a great possibility of storage 
charges accruing which would rest either 
upon the banker or the shipper. 

The banker, having ample opportunity 
to do business on other documents, with 
no danger of loss or trouble through any 
such possible contingencies, would ignore 
these bills of lading, and, therefore, mill- 
ers would be greatly hampered in their 


. business transactions. 


Another point made was that, if goods 
were placed in storage by the carrier un- 
der the clauses of the proposed bill of 
lading, there was no apparent provision 
for the placing of liability for loss or 
damage on goods so stored, because the 
bill of lading was a specific contract be- 
tween the shipper and the carrier either 
by rail or ship, and no cognizance of the 
third party represented by the ware- 
houseman with reference to his liability 
had been taken, 

B. J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, in testifying said that 
his concern had practically ceased trying 
to do export business under present con- 
ditions, and that if the proposed bill of 
lading was adopted, it would be impos- 
sible for any miller to do export business 
with any chance of success, because the 
extra charges which might accrue would 
absorb considerably more than the amount 
of profit in the transaction. 

Those present in the interests of the 
millers, most of whom testified, were: 
Mark N. Mennel, Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo; F. H. Price, New York; R. F. 
Bausman, Washburn-Crosby Co., New 
York; J. W. Craig, Jr., Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia; George S. 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; 
W. T. Kemper, Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; B. J. Rothwell, 
Bay State Milling Co., Boston; A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago; R. W. Lightburne, 
Jr., transportation agent, Kansas City, 
Mo; Thomas B. Paton, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, New York; Walter 
Quackenbush, The Northwestern Miller, 
New York. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





New Buffalo Elevator Association 

Burrato, N. Y., May 22.—In order 
to facilitate the prompt movement of 
lake grain through Buffalo, and insure 
speedy dispatch in unloading vessels, the 
Lake Grain Elevator Association has been 
formed here. At present this association 
consists of seven elevators and practical- 
ly takes the place of the recently dis- 
banded Western Elevating Association, 
and will occupy the same offices. 

Officers elected were: Harry T. Knee- 
land, president; Riley E. Pratt, first vice- 
president; C. H. Williamson, second vice- 
president and general manager; Howard 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. 

E. BanGasser. 
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MILL WINS FREIGHT CASE 


United States Supreme Court Affirms Georgia 
Decision on Several Important Phases 
of Carriers’ Liability 


The decision just handed down by the 
federal Supreme Court, affirming a judg- 
ment in favor of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., against the Georgia, Flor- 
ida & Alabama Railway Co., will constitute 
a judicial precedent of more than ordinary 
importance to millers, inasmuch as it 
involves several legal aspects of a railway 
company’s liability to a shipper of flour. 

The milling company shipped a carload 
of flour to Bainbridge, Ga., naming itself 
as consignee, with instructions to notify 
the contract buyer of the shipment, a 
grocery company, on which draft was 
drawn with bill of lading attached. In 
the course of transportation, the car was 
carried over connecting lines of railway, 
defendant being the delivering carrier. 

Without requiring surrender of the bill 
of lading, the car was switched by de- 
fendant to the grocery company’s private 
track, and the last-named company began 
unloading, but, discovering that some of 
the flour was wet, reloaded the car and 
returned it to defendant railway com- 
pany. 

The draft not being paid, the mill 
brought suit against the railway company 
to recover the value of the entire ship- 
ment, which remained in the hands of the 
latter company. The suit resulted in the 
mill’s favor, and the judgment was af- 
firmed by the Georgia Court of Appeals, 
and by the United States Supreme Court. 


POINTS MADE BY THE COURT 

The following points were declared by 
the Court of Appeals: 

Suit to recover against a carrier for 
conversion of freight may be brought in 
the county where the conversion occurred, 
regardless of whether the shipment was 
of interstate character and received from 
a connecting carrier, 

“The milling company, by electing to 
retain ‘title until payment of the draft, 
sold the goods for cash. The railway com- 
pany, without any regard for the milling 
company’s rights or wishes, and in viola- 
tion of its expressed intention, undertook 
to let the Draper-Garrett Grocery Co. 
have the flour on time, or without paying 
the draft; and, of course, this must be 
held to be a conversion. It is the wrong- 
ful exercise of dominion over another’s 
property that makes a conversion. 

“It is not necessary that the proof show 
that the defendant applied it to his own 
use; it need only be shown that he dealt 
with the property as if it were his own, 
and in defiance of the owner’s rights. 

. Whenever goods which the con- 
signor has shipped to his own order are 
delivered without production of thé bill 
of lading, the delivery is at the carrier’s 
own risk, and subjects the carrier to lia- 
bility.” 

A carrier who, by converting freight, 
abandons the contract for carriage, is not 
entitled to complain of the shipper’s non- 
compliance with a clause in such contract, 
as evidenced by the bill of lading, re- 
quiring claim for loss or damage to be 
made in writing and within a specified 
time at the point of delivery. 

The carrier cannot break its contract 
and then hold the shipper to the strict 
terms of the agreement. This point was 
decided in response to defendant’s con- 
tention that the mill was precluded from 
recovering damages because no written 
claim was presented within four months, 
as moore in the bill of lading. 


OFFER TO RETURN FLOUR NOT MATERIAL 


Defendant was not entitled to a reduc- 
tion of damages on the theory of an 
offer to return the flour to the mill, it ap- 
pearing that 18 bbls had been sold by 
defendant before any offer was made to 
return the remainder, and that the ship- 
ment had deteriorated in value and con- 
dition while in transit, which damage de- 
fendant did not offer to make good. 

In a suit of this kind, where the ship- 
per seeks recovery of the value of freight 
converted by the delivering carrier, the 
question whether injury to the shipment 
accruing in the course of transportation 
occurred on defendant’s line or was the 
fault of a connecting carrier is imma- 
terial, plaintiff's damages being measured 
by the value of the freight at the time of 
its conversion, with interest. 


A. L. H. Srreert. 
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tions against old flour sales. This has 
brought about a curtailment in output. 
Most mills are doing an extremely big 
mixed-car business, and give these orders 
preference over old contracts. As a con- 
sequence, jobbers complain of slow de- 
liveries. Some April contracts for mill- 
feed are still unfilled, although the job- 
bers have the feed represented by these 
contracts already sold and their buyers 
are asking for delivery. 

Demand is principally for standard 
middlings and bran. Both of these grades 
are very scarce for prompt shipment. 
However, there is also a sharp inquiry 
for flour middlings and red dog. Condi- 
tions at present are much the same as 
obtained a year ago, and mills and job- 
bers express themselves as believing that 
prices may yet reach last year’s level. 

Jobbers report moderately heavy sales 
of middlings to Nebraska and Missouri. 
Scattering orders are also being received 
from other markets that usually supply 
their needs in the Southwest. 

Mills quote bran at $19.50@20 ton in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $21@21.50; flour middlings, 
$25; red dog, $27.50@28—latter in 140- 
Ib sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation May 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

es alacaaea Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mull, 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, D, B, F and 
G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,901,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 239,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was a decrease of 268,000 bus, and 
at Duluth an increase of 29,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 51,375 bbls. The output (week 
ending May 20) was 278,760 bbls, against 
328,070 in 1915, 300,885 in 1914, and 295,- 
575 in 1913. 

Not much change in output is looked 
for this week, as the capacity in operation 
is practically unchanged. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

May 22 May 23 

May 20 May 13 1915 =.1914 

Minneapolis ...... 58 68 74 68 
Outside mills ..... 48 61 52 64 

Flour business with Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills continues very dull. 
The break in wheat in the last week, fol- 
lowed by a decline of 25@30c bbl in 
patent flour, proved an inducement to 
some buyers but, on the whole, little 
business of consequence resulted. Re- 
sellers, particularly in eastern centers, 
apparently are doing the bulk of the 
current business. They have flour com- 
ing to them, bought some time ago when 
wheat was lower, and are able to under- 
sell mills and still reap a fair profit. In 
some instances mills are willing to assist 
resellers to an extent in disposing of 
this cheap flour, because it means more 
shipping directions. 

Buyers generally are very bearish in 
their views. They evince little interest 
in quotations, and profess to believe that 
prices before long will be much lower. 
Purchases are confined to small lots, the 
orders coming from widely scattered ter- 
ritory. One fair-sized lot was reported 
sold in the last week to a baker, but the 
total business booked represented only 
a fraction of the capacity. 

Most mills are carrying considerable 
flour on their books, but find it extremely 
difficult to get buyers to furnish shipping 
directions. It is only by keeping con- 
stantly after customers that they are 
able to get enough directions to run part 
time on. 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

First and second clear flours are quiet. Minneapolis .... 1,728 1,775 950 1,050 . 791 
However, mills are fairly well sold up PUUth .--..--- iv@ 6285 «6821 6884 OG 


A, B, Anchor, 


on these grades and are holding quota- Totals ...5... 1,901 2,010 1,271 1,374 867 
tions more in line with patents. Recent Duluth, bonded. 116 '‘ . ne 
sales for export account have relieved Seaiie 2,017 2,015 1,342 1,395 981 


the pressure on the domestic market, 
and less disposition is shown to discount 
prices. 

Occasionally a little ocean space is 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), wete: 














; 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

offered for quick acceptance at less than 1... capolis 9,316 4.023 18,080 16.658 10,879 

quoted rates, and this has resulted in jujuth ... 10,567 2,356 4,824 9,334 4,268 
mills being able to place some clear flour —- 

Totals ...19,883 6,379 17,904 25,892 14,837 

abroad, Several small lots of both first Duluth, baa 1336 14 260 1661 1/681 
and second clear have been worked to aes 

Totals ...21,219 6,398 18,154 27,443 16,518 


London and Liverpool, but it is appar- 
ently impossible to sell patent abroad 
at present. Recently mills and brokers 
have cabled offers to their United King- 
dom connections on export patents, nam- 
ing comparatively low prices, but in most 
instances no responses were received. 
Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to May 20, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 








ing for standard patent a range of $5.90 Minneapolis ..140,892 94,277 89,492 108,502 
@6.10 per 196 lbs in wood. Duluth ....... 91,567 56,829 66,486 79,002 
* * Totals ...... 232,459 161,106 145,978 187,504 

Millfeed is strong and active, due pri- a ee ae eee ae 
marily to exhaustion of stocks and to Totals ...... 244,384 152,957 150,002 195,654 


curtailment in output. Eastern advices 
are that buyers there are keen after 
transit shipments, and anything on spot 
commands a premium over what is bid 
for shipment from the West. Bran at 
Buffalo this week sold on the basis of 
$24.50 ton in 100-lb sacks f.o.b. Boston, 
or fully $2 ton over what buyers were 
bidding about three weeks ago. 

A controlling factor in the feed mar- 
ket at — is the difficulty mills have 
to get buyers to send in shipping direc- 


ANOTHER MONTANA MILL 


The Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, 

ont., a subsidiary of the Washburn- 
rosby Co., this week awarded a contract 
o the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for ma- 
chinery to equip a 1,200-bbl mill. This 
will double the company’s capacity. A 
building is to be erected 190 feet long, 
six stories high, of brick and concrete 
construction. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager, and George 
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F. Sutherland, superintendent, were in 
Minneapolis most of last week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 46,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 20 they made 133,070 
bbls of flour (representing 599,000 bus of 
wheat), against 143,570 in 1915. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
3,215 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 2,115 in 1915. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Gustaf Arendth, a rye importer of 
Norway, was a Minneapolis visitor during 
the week. 

Asher Howard, the Minneapolis grain 
man, is a candidate for the legislature 
from his district. 

George E. Sheldon, sales-manager 
Centennial Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., was 
in Minneapolis last week. 

B. B. Taggart, president Taggart 
Brothers Co., bags, Watertown, N. Y., 
was in Minneapolis last week, calling on 
the trade, with the local agent, E. B. 
Murphy. 

Among the export sales reported by 
Minneapolis mills last week were one lot 
of 1,000 bags of cut patent to Glasgow 
and 1,100 220-lb sacks of first clear to 
the Baltic. 

The break in wheat last week brought 
in some flour business. Bookings, how- 
ever, fell far short of output, although 
they were much better than for several 
weeks past. 

The Woodward-Newhouse Co., grain, 
Minneapolis, has been incorporated by 
A. M. Woodward, O. T. Newhouse, M. H. 
Woodward and E. R. Woodward. Capi- 
tal stock, $100,000. 

T. Takemura, of the Nippon Flour Mill 
Co., Tokyo, Japan, is in Minneapolis this 
week. He is on a trip through the Unit- 
ed States to gain ideas in regard to mill 
and elevator construction. 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minne- 
apolis, has engaged T. A. Linfitt, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, to represent them in that 
state. Mr. Linfitt was formerly with the 
Sleepy Eye Flour Mills Co. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


C. J. Stelzner is installing a 90 h-p 
high pressure boiler in his mill at Frazee, 
Minn. 

A 50-bbl mill is talked of at Flaxton, 
N. D. Oluf Meyers is credited with be- 
ing behind the project. 

Alois Christl, late of Cold Spring, 
Minn., is now with the Phoenix Milling 
Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

John Fraser, president of the Fraser 
Co., millbuilders, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in Minneapolis, May 22. 

The Occident Elevator Co., a subsidiary 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., will 
build seven elevators in Montana this 


‘year 


Press reports that Dwight M. Baldwin, 
Jr., of Minneapolis, would build a 500- 
bbl mill at Moorhead, Minn., are pre- 
mature, 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co. has 
placed an order with the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. for a No. 10 tri-screen receiving 
separator for its mill at Faribault, Minn. 

Chris Juhl, owner of the 75-bbl mill at 
Faith, Minn., which burned May 9, is 
organizing a $25,000 stock company, and 
plans to rebuild. The mill has a fine wa- 
ter power. 

Frank O. Warnes, superintendent for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., John Kraft, 
head miller in the Washburn A, and 
John Keller, of the Washburn B mills, 
plan to leave Minneapolis May 28 to at- 
tend the operatives’ convention in St. 
Louis next week, 

L. S, Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., sold to 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. &. six No. 7 
Niagara bran dusters for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and three No. 6 Niagara 

ran dusters for the Royal Milling Co., 
reat Falls, Mont., with floor jacks for 
same. 

James McDaniel, of Lockport, N. Y., 
is in Minn lis for a few days. He and 
L. S. Meeker will leave May 27 for St. 
Louis to attend the F. O. M. A, conven- 
tion, at which the Richmond Mfg. Co. 
will have an exhibit of angle-screen sepa- 
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rators and a dust collector fan recently 
perfected by Mr. McDaniel. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The general cargo situation is very 
tight, but special rates are occasionally 
being made on flour below what is asked 
for other commodities. A rate as low 
as 80c per 100 lbs, New York to London, 
was named on flour in the last week. 


James T. Mudd, agent for the Southern 
Railway at Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed commercial and district - passen- 
ger agent for the road at Evansville, Ind., 
effective June 1. He will be succeeded 
here by H. B. Stafford, now commercial 
agent at Cincinnati. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (May 23) 
quoted, in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Amsterdam, 
198.3; Baltic basis, 172.3; Belfast, 110.3; 
Bristol, 122.3; Christiania, 172.3; Copen- 
hagen, 172.3; Cardiff, 107.3; Dublin, 111.3; 
Dundee, 107.3; Glasgow, 102.3; Hull, 
122.3; Leith, 107.3; Liverpool, 102.3; Lon- 
don, 102.3; Manchester, 102.3; Marseilles, 
284.8; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. John’s, N. F., 
75.8. United Kingdom rates are nominal. 








DEATH OF MRS, CLARK 


The many friends of Frederick J. Clark, 
vice-president of The Miller Publishing 
Co., and editor of the northwestern de- 
partment of The Northwestern Miller, 
will be grieved to learn of the death of 
his wife, Mrs. Jeannette Glessner Clark, 
which occurred at their home in Minne- 
apolis on Monday, May 22. 

Mrs. Clark was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Glessner, who were 
pioneers in St. Anthony before it became 
a part of the city of Minneapolis, and 
she was born in the family homestead. 
She married Mr. Clark in 1884, and their 
life together has been one of exceptional 
felicity and devotion. Greatly beloved 
for her gentle and lovable nature, Mrs. 
Clark had an unusually large circle of 
friends. A year ago, her th began to 
fail, and it was soon realized that she 
could not recover, but her fortitude was 
so great that she preserved her calm, 
cheerful disposition until the end came, 
and she peacefully passed away, without 
pain or suffering. 

The funeral will occur from the family 
residence this, Wednesday, morning at 
10 o’clock, As a mark of respect the 
office of The Northwestern Miller will be 
closed during the funeral ceremonies, and 
the members of its staff will attend in a 


Besides her husband and a son, Lee J. 
Clark, of Herbster, Wis., Mrs. Clark is 
survived by her sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Libby, of Minneapolis, and two brothers, 
Frank Glessner, of Minneapolis, and 
Charles Glessner, of Oregon. 

Those readers of this journal who know 
Mr. Clark, and they are very many, will 
realize the crushing severity of the be- 
reavement that has befallen him in the 
loss of his beloved wife, who. for thirty- 
two years has been his closest friend, 
confidante and companion. His greatest 
satisfaction has been found in his home 
life, which was remarkably happy and 
and most congenial to his quiet tastes. 

His associates in The Northwestern 
Miller, to whom he has endeared himself 


by many years of congenial companion- 
ship innumerable acts of thoughtful 
kindness, and who, without exception, 


hold him in the highest esteem and affec- 
tion, are unable suitably to express their 
sense of sympathy and sorrow. In their 
profound regret that he has sustained so 
sad a loss, they will be joined by hun- 
dreds of his friends throughout the trade, 
among whom, by reason of his helpfulness 
and unselfish kindness, as well as his un- 
assuming ability, Mr. Clark occupies a 
unique and most enviable position. 
Eprron NortHwesterN MILter. 








WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No, 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
= Sedan is selling at 5@4e under 


To date, 202,000 bus wheat have been 
delivered on May contracts at Minne- 
apolis. 

A little Canadian wheat arrived at 
Minneapolis during the week. It was 

(Continued on page 629.) 
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NOT KEEN FOR NEW-CROP SALES 


Southwestern millers are disposed to 
smile at tentative suggestions from large 
buyers that some new-crop shipment flour 
business might be done at a basis of about 
%5 for straights, New York. With Kan- 
sas City July wheat on about the same 
basis as cash wheat in the Southwest, flour 
for shipment in July and later would 
have to be held by the mills at about pres- 
ent old-wheat flour prices. 

Quite aside, however, from the matter 
of price, most southwestern millers are 
disposed to begin selling flour when the 
growing wheat is substantially nearer to 
the miller’s bin, There used to be a 
theory that the first miller to market with 
new-crop flour did the largest and most 
profitable business, and if the Southwest 
did not sell July-October flour in May it 
simply left unsupplied markets for the 
Northwest to occupy later on. 

Millers have now discovered that it is 
not difficult to sell their output for the 
first half of the crop year, and that there 
is little profit in the rush-to-market 
theory. Furthermore, last year’s lesson is 
fresh in mind. At that time the South- 
west, with the wet harvest danger straight 
before its eyes, sold little forward flour. 
Millers elsewhere, unimpressed by the 
delayed southwestern harvest, took the 
chance and came to rue their temerity. 

In spite of a late start and a most un- 
satisfactory. crop of wheat to grind, the 
Southwest did a good and reasonably 
profitable business in the first half of the 
crop year, although it had sold practical- 
ly nothing in advance of harvest. The 
situation was impressive, and it is certain 
that its memory is today exercising an 
important influence upon the sales policy 
of nearly every miller in this field. Pre- 
harvest dumping is one trade ill that the 
Southwest has apparently rather thor- 
oughly buried. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The decline of 4@5c in wheat prices 
was accompanied by continued quiet in 
demand, although some mills report a 
much better general inquiry. uyers 
seemed interested in the lower prices, and 
some were impressed by the premium of 
July and September over cash prices. 
However, most indications point to buy- 
ing only for actual needs in the period 
between now and harvest. 

Mill prices were generally 15c lower 
on the week, the new basis being around 
$4.65@4.85, jute, here, for 95 per cent 
flour. Some interior mills, in spite of 
wheat premiums, offered as low as $4.55, 
jute. Patent prices, for cotton sack 
trade, were held more firmly, but showed 
10@15e decline for the week. 

Clears are very strong, sales being made 
at prices above those for which 
straights can be bought. Demand for 
export, principally to Scandinavia, seems 
accountable for this. Low-grades are 
also very strong, selling at as high as $4, 
jute. Fine clears command up to $4.50, 
bulk, in some cases. 

* a 


Feeds are rather weak, with a 2c de- 
cline in bran. Offerings are rather larger 
and demand is only fair. Shorts and all 
heavy feeds continue in good request, but 
offerings are better and the market only 
about steady. 


* * 


Cash wheat is a very heavy market, 
with a big accumulation here for which 
holders find limited mill outlet. With 
cash already selling under July, it was 





again weaker than that option last. week. 
Mills are buying for current needs only. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
RA < WOE > 86.66 8p 0.cctendee 41,900 57 
Week previous ............ 40,100 56 
BO MD. Conadcdcwsens tee 39,900 56 
TWO FOAM GHO vec ccccciees 29,800 56 


ANOTHER FINE SOUTHWESTERN MILL 

The accompanying engraving shows the 
new Moses Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
being built by the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. The new mill is to be housed in an 
all concrete, steel and wired glass build- 
ing, with brick paneling in the main mill 
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loading floors will, it is contemplated, 
make the change possible with the addi- 
tion of but few men. Incidental to the 
change, the company is installing a form 
of bag-sewing machine which, operated 
at the end of a belt conveyor, will sew all 
sacks as they come from the packers. 
One other Kansas City mill has been on a 
modified nine-hour system for several 
months, the shorter workday applying to 
but a part of the force. 


THE DEATH OF MR. HILL 

The death of Henry H. Hill, at his 
home at Arkansas City, last week, was 
the occasion for feelings of the keenest 
personal loss to very many millers in the 
Southwest. Only a few of Mr. Hill’s in- 
timates knew that he was not in robust 
health, but even to these the suddenness 
of his death came as a distinct shock. In 
recent months he had apparently been 
quite well. 

Mr. Hill was scarcely a “prominent” 
miller, for, while his company is one of 
the strong milling concerns of the South- 
west and especially of the southern Kan- 
sas milling district, he himself was a 
quiet, modest and most unassuming man. 
At millers’ meetings he rarely made a 
speech, but when he had anything to say 
it was quiet, forceful and to the point. 

Although a man of strong convictions 
and pronounced decision of character, he 
was kindly and generous in thought, and 
inspired and reciprocated strong and en- 














New Plant of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas 


and warehouse walls. The warehouse, 
shown at the end in the picture, is two 
stories high; the power-house is at the 
opposite end. The mill building will be 
six stories, with full basement. 

new mill will have a capacity of 
1,200 bbls. It is being built to replace 
the former mill, destroyed in the Great 
Bend storm several months ago. 


NEW MIDLAND MILL PLANS 

Plans so far developed for the new 
mill to be built here by the Midland Mill- 
ing Co., composed of the Shane brothers, 
of Philadelphia, and associates, provide 
for a main mill building, 150x42, seven 
stories high, with full basement. The 
structure will be of re-enforced concrete 
and wired glass. The initial machinery 
installation will provide for 1,200 to 
1,500 bbls capacity, placed in half the 
building, another unit of like size to be 
added later. The rolls will be on the 
third floor. Power probably will be sup- 
plied by an internal combustion engine 
using crude oil, but this detail has not 
been fully settled. 

The grain storage will comprise a con- 
crete head house and tanks with an ini- 
tial capacity of 150,000 bus, to be in- 
creased by the addition of other tanks 
later. 

Equipment men were at Minneapolis 
last week figuring with William Fulton, 
manager for the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
there, and with W. D. McLean, the com- 
pany’s milling superintendent, on plans 
and machinery, and it is probable that 
contracts will be let this week. 


CHANGE WORKDAY HOURS 

One of the larger Kansas City mills is 
planning to adopt the eight-hour work- 
day within the next few weeks. Certain 
changes of system on the packing and 


during friendship,—the type of miller 
whom competitors are likely to call “the 
salt of the earth,’ no matter how keen 
the competition. 

Not the least evidence of this feeling 
was the fact that more than a score of 
millers of Kansas and Oklahoma attend- 
ed the funeral services. At Arkansas 
City his death was regarded as a public 
calamity, in so high regard was he held 
as a man and citizen. On the afternoon 
of his funeral, business in the town was 
generally suspended. 

Mr. Hill is survived by his wife and 
two grown sons, one of whom was but 
recently taken into the milling business, 
while the other is still in school at Ann 
Arbor. 

Only less keen than the loss to Mr. 
Hill’s family will be that to Major Sear- 
ing, president of the Arkansas City Mill- 
ing Co., with whom he had been associated 
in the closest business and personal in- 
timacy for nearly 20 years, and between 
whom and Mr. Hill had grown the strong- 
est and most binding ties of trust, friend- 
ship and confidence. 


NOTES 

Charles T. Neal, of the Aylsworth- 
Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., is visiting the 
milling trade in Texas. 

R. H. Farr, president of the White- 
water (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is calling on the trade in the East and 
visiting at his old home in northern New 
York. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
left late in the week for a trip of a fort- 
night to three weeks visiting the trade in 
the East. 

E. P. Ripley, president Santa Fe Rail- 
way, said while in Kansas City last week 
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that he was confident the car shortage 
situation would be out of the way before 
time for moving the new wheat crop. 

J. S. Geisel, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has purchased a 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Mr. Geisel was formerly a mem- 
ber of the board while a resident of Kan- 
sas City. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
here Friday to attend a meeting of his 
associates in Texas and Oklahoma oil re- 
fineries in which Mr. Sohlberg is interest- 
ed as an investor. 

A. W. Estabrook last week moved his 
laboratory office to room 10, Board of 
Trade Building, formerly occupied by 
the Southwestern laboratory. Mr. Esta- 
brook’s workrooms will continue in the 
old ‘location on Wyandotte Street. 

The Redvale (Colo.) Milling Co. was 
incorporated last week, with a capital 
stock of $15,000, for the purpose of build- 
ing a small mill there. An effort will 
be made to sell stock, on co-operative 
basis, to farmers and ranchers of the 
neighborhood. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, spent a part of last 
week in the Southwest visiting his Kan- 
sas City connection, the Kansas Milling 
& Export Co., and friends in the trade. 
Mr. Knighton says that flour business is 
exceedingly slow just now, but that south- 
western flours made many new friends on 
the last crop and that he looks for a fine 
business in his field on the new season. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, secretary and treas- 
urer Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., was in town Friday. Mr. Goerz 
says that the wheat around Newton and 
in Harvey County generally is in excel- 
lent condition. There is some Hessian 
fly, but examination of the fields shows 
that it is doing little damage. His re- 
ports suggest more extensive damage in 
other districts, but he is confident of a 
full crop in Kansas. 

The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Managers of Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Companies will be held 
in Kansas City May 25-27. It is esti- 
mated that 500 managers of farmers’ co- 
operative grain elevators will attend. Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, will address the 
convention on “Government Grades for 
Grain and Federal Supervision.” The 
Kansas City Board of Trade will enter- 
tain the visiting elevator managers. 

J. B. Hupp, general manager Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, who 
was here last week, says that, while there 
is certainly a considerable amount of 
damage to wheat in Kansas, he takes no 
stock in the majority of scare reports 
about the present situation. On the acre- 
age standing, Mr. Hupp says, he sees 
little chance of the total crop shrinking 
to less than 100,000,000 bus, while con- 
siderably more than that is very likely to 
be harvested. In his own inspection he 
has seen some very fine wheat in the very 
districts where most serious fly damage 
is reported. 


OKLAHOMA 

There has been no rain for the week 
on the wheat of the northwestern part of 
the state, and this is the main wheat sec- 
tion. The rainfall at Lawton, in the 
southwestern part of the state, was one 
inch May 17, and was the heaviest on any 
wheat in the state. The northwestern and 
northern central counties have not had 
any rain for several weeks. 

Fields are spotted, and run from 10 to 
30 inches high, and all are headed with 
short heads. It looks well from the road, 
but upon closer investigation is found to 
be suffering. Fifty per cent of the 
wheat will improve with rain by June 1, 
but the area where rain fell May 17 is so 
far advanced that only the filling of the 
heads will be accomplished. 

* * 


Flour demand is better. A number of 
orders have been booked for the week in 
local territory, and there is a fair south- 
ern and southeastern demand. Feed is 
steady and in good supply for the de- 
mand. 

Wheat prices to the farmer were re- 
duced to 90c Friday, May 19, after re- 
maining at 95c for some time. Receipts 
are light, and are expected to be much 
lighter at the decline, owing to the un- 
certainty of the growing crop. 
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While there was some improvement in 
demand for old-crop flour last week, sales 
showed but slight improvement. Buyers 
were in the market for limited quantities, 
but no one cared to purchase for future 
delivery. Millers were willing-to reduce 
their prices to secure business. Shipping 
directions were hard to obtain. Most mills 
in Missouri and southern Illinois reported 
no improvement of any consequence in 
the flour market, as buyers are holding 
out for lower quotations. 

Buyers showed no interest in new- 
wheat flour values, as mills’ quotations are 
entirely out of line with their views, and 
no sales have been made in either do- 
mestic or foreign markets. 

Some inquiries were received for ex- 
port, and a few small sales of old wheat 
flour were made to the United Kingdom. 
Bids from the Continent were out of 
line with millers’ views. The usual vol- 
ume of business was done in Cuba and 
the West Indies. 

There was no marked improvement in 
the local demand for flour, and only a 
few small sales for immediate require- 
ments were made. 

Quotations, Saturday: Hard winter 
fancy patent, $5.35@5.50; straight, $5@ 
5.20; first clear, $4.30@4.50; second 
clear, $3.90@4; low-grade, $3.25@3.60,— 
jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $5.10@ 
5.30; second patent, $4.75@4.90; extra 
fancy, $4.55@4.75; clear, $3.65@4.10; 
low-grade, $3.15@3.50,—jute or cotton. 
Spring patent, $5.80@6.10; first clear, 
$1.80@5,—jute. Minnesota pure rye, 
$5.50@5.60; dark, $5.10,—jute. 

Millfeed continued dull and inactive, 
with prices declining. No interest was 
shown by buyers for future shipment, de- 
mand being only local and for prompt 
and quick shipment. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather last week was unseasonably 
cool and very little rainfall took place. 
Numerous reports were received on the 
growing crop claiming that insect dam- 
age was increasing, and all sections in 
Missouri and Illinois are in need of rain 
to curtail any further damage by fly. At 
the close of the week, however, the weath- 
er turned warmer and a light rain fell in 
some sections, : 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Just beginning to head; holding 
its own...No improvement of conse- 
quence, if any...Looks somewhat better, 
but needs rain and warmer weather... 
Deteriorating right along; too dry, and 
fly damage increasing...Too dry; drouth 
hurting some...Farmers’ reports very 
discouraging; fly in evidence. ..Our pros- 
pects now are for 50 per cent of a nor- 
mal crop; heavy fly infestation. ..Not im- 

roving...Had some rain, need more; 
1eading in places; present outlook, 60 per 
cent of normal crop. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C, Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Iil.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending May 20 was 29,600, rep- 
resenting 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 29,600, or 73 per cent, the 
previous week, 20,400, or 50 per cent, a 
year ago, and 18,100, or 44 per cent, in 
1914. 
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Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 44,200, repre- 
senting 73 per cent, compared with 45,300, 
or 75 per cent, the previous week, 36,200, 
or 60 per cent, a year ago, and 28,000, or 
46 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

George W. Hoyland, of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, called 
at this office last week. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co. of this 
city is increasing the capacity of its St. 
Louis mill from 1,000 to 1,500 bbls, and 
expects to have same completed by July 
1. The extra machinery is being put in 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., which 
furnished the other machinery. 

C. H. Corbett, representing the St. 
Louis Bag & Burlap Co., returned last 
week from a trip through Kentucky. He 
stated that, due to the favorable weather 
conditions in this section for the past 10 
days, crop prospects have improved ma- 
terially, and that he found business there 
very satisfactory. 

In connection with the manufacturers’ 
auxiliary exhibit to be held at the Coli- 
seum during the convention of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers, all available 
space has been taken and there will be 
about 55 exhibitions of mill machinery 
and mill furnishings. No effort has been 
spared to make this exhibit one of the 
best ever held. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., May 22.—There 
was a ge | better demand for flour 
last week, and mills were willing to make 
concessions to move goods. On the close, 
they reduced quotations 10@I1l5c bbl in 
sympathy with wheat values, and several 
cars were placed for June-July shipment. 

Kansas mills quoted patents as low as 
$5.05@5.15 bbl, and as high as $5.25@ 
5.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, June-July 
shipment. Bakers seemed more willing to 
talk flour than for some weeks, and sev- 
eral lots were sold at the lower quotation 
for June-July shipment. 

The larger bakers seemed well supplied 
with Kansas flours to cover their wants 
until the new crop, and did not purchase 
freely. However, inquiry from the coun- 
try showed improvement, and several fair 
orders for patents were placed for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Ninety-five per cent patents were in 
little demand, mills quoting at $4.90@ 
5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, with clears at 
$4.55@4.65, May-June shipment. 

Demand for spring wheat flours showed 
no change. Mills again reduced prices 5@ 
10c bbl, and quoted short patents at 
$6.15@6.25, bakers patents at $6@6.20, 
and straights at $6@6.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, May-June shipment. A few scat- 
tered lots were placed to cover immediate 
wants. There is still considerable spring 
wheat flour here in second hands, which 
can be had at around $5.60@5.75 bbl, and 
until this is worked off little new business 
can be expected. 

Soft winter flours were in light demand, 
and quotations showed little change. Short 
patents were quoted at $5.80@5.90; stand- 
ard patents, $5.70@5.80; straights, $5.45 
@5.65; extra fancy, $5.30@5.45 bbl, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, May-June shipment. 
A few scattered lots were placed for im- 
mediate shipment, where stocks were 
about exhausted. 

Spot quotations, basis 98-lb cotton or 
140-lb jute bags: Hard spring patents, 
$6.25@6.35; straights, $6@6.20. Hard 
winter patents, $5.35@5.45; straights, 
$5.15@5.25; clears, $4.75@4.85. Soft 
winter patents, $5.80@5.90; straights, 
$5.70@5.80; extra fancy, $5.30@5.45. 
Movement slow. 

Millfeed took a slump last week, and 
prices are down 4@5c per 100 Ibs. As a 


rule, Illinois and Missouri mills offered 
soft wheat bran at $1.11@1.12, untagged, 
while a few held out for $1.20, but found 
no buyers. Kansas and Oklahoma mills 
offered hard wheat bran freely at $1.12@ 
1.13, untagged. Buyers acted cautiously, 
and no sales of consequence were made. 

Grits and meal were in light demand, 
only a few scattered lots being placed for 
immediate shipment. Mills quoted cream 
meal at $3.20@3.30; standard meal, $3.10 
@3.20; grits, $3.30@3.40; corn flour, $3.40 
@3.45,—98-lb cotton sacks. There was a 
fair local demand for corn flour for im- 
mediate shipment. 

No, 2 yellow corn was offered by Illi- 
nois points at 81@8114c bu, domestic, 
and 80@80¥,c for Cuban and Mexican 
export. Oklahoma offered No. 2 mixed 
at 81@82c domestic and 79@7914c export. 
Kansas City quoted No. 2 mixed at 80% 
@8lc, and No. 2 yellow at 82@821,c, do- 
mestic. Demand was fairly active, with 
sales made to Cuba, Mexico and Europe. 
Tonnage, however, is scarce. 

No. 2 white sulphurized oats were of- 
fered at 47@4714c bu, with No. 3 white 
46@461,c, bulk; 23,c bu more if sacked. 
Demand showed a slight improvement, 
and some sales were reported at 461,c. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Exports of grain and grain products: 
Dublin, 61,781 bus corn, 221,666 bus 
wheat, 11,500 sacks flour; Ciudad de Car- 
men, 250 sacks corn, 1,955 sacks flour; 
Rotterdam, 262,000 bus wheat; Belfast, 
83,333 bus wheat, 4,500 sacks flour; Liver- 
pool, 128,570 bus corn, 120,000 bus wheat, 
4,470 sacks flour; Kingston, 2,500 sacks 
corn, 3,000 sacks rice, 9,425 sacks flour; 
Bordeaux, 4,500 sacks flour; Bocas del 
Toro, 2,595 sacks rice, 2,602 sacks flour; 
Havana, 2,650 sacks corn, 5,395 sacks 
rice, 3,067 sacks flour, 600 sacks oats; 
Progreso, 31,405 sacks corn, 786 sacks 
rice, 22,743 sacks flour, 800 sacks bran; 
Cienfuegos, 13,725 sacks rice, 750 sacks 
flour; Porto Cortez, 993 sacks flour. 

Exports cottonseed products: Dublin, 
3,000, Belfast 1,950, and Kingston 10,- 
468, sacks cake. 

ELEVATOR REGULATIONS 

Railroad lines owning elevators, the 
Board of Port Commissioners, and the 
grain interests in New Orleans are nego- 
tiating with a view to securing uniform 
rules, rates and regulations governing the 
activities of the elevators of the Gulf 
and Atlantic ports. 

As the publicly owned elevator at New 
Orleans will be in operation July 1, in 
time for the new crop, it is intended to 
have everything in readiness for the 
opening. ‘This elevator will be put on the 
same basis as those in the Atlantic and 
other Gulf ports in regard to storage, in- 
surance, drying, mixing and demurrage 
charges. Practically all New Orleans ter- 
minal lines have agreed with the dock 
board to absorb the switching charges on 
cars to the public elevator. 

a * 

W. L. Richeson, grain inspector New 
Orleans Board of Trade, C. B. Fox, J. T. 
Gibbons, Jr., J. D. Hardin, Jr., and rep- 
resentatives from all railroad lines in 
New Orleans, are attending the grain 
dealers’ convention in Oklahoma City. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DoututuH, Minn., May 22.—A_ weak 
flour market featured last week. Most 
large buyers appear booked up’ to new 
crop. Mills reduced asking prices 35c 
bbl. Shipping directions were better. 

Export sales narrow, though ocean 
rates show easier tendency, but not much 
ocean room open. Foreigners are taking 
only light interest. Demand is all for 
patent; clear neglected. 

The break in durum caused weak tone, 
and served to hold back buying. Prices 
were heavy, and reduced 35c bbl. Rye 
flour unchanged and steady. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
22,640 bbls flour, or 63 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 19,105 bbls, or 53 per cent, 
the previous week, and 28,000 bbls, or 78 
per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed improved in price and de- 
mand. Mills have a little to offer for 
near-by shipment. 

NOTES 

J. H. Ball, of the United Grain Co., is 
in New York. 

Present stock of wheat is 10,000,000 
bus larger than at this time last year. 
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Canadian stock is moving a little freer, 

but domestic drags. Stocks of all grains 

-— flaxseed exceed year ago by 11,250,000 
us. 

Though supplies of coarse grains are 
small, there is no special inquiry for any 
one of them. j 

A big freighter is in course of con- 
struction here, which it is expected will 
be launched next month. 

Advancing prices in building materials 
it is understood has caused the holding 
up of new elevator projects. 

Outside demand for wheat light. East- 
ern inquiry slack for spring. Inquiry 
abroad is entirely for Manitobas, which 
are cheaper than springs. Some houses 
having export connections were fair du- 
rum buyers, but large surplus here caused 
a widening of prices under spring. 

Grain carriers were reported bunching 
at Buffalo, due to congestion at elevators 
there. Shipping has been light, as most 
boats were at the other end of the lakes. 
Some available vessel room seeking con- 
tracts has come out on the market, and 
the water rate on wheat, Duluth to Buf- 
falo, is easy at 314c, 

Increased movement of wheat from the 
country led mills to take less interest. 
The premium of %4@1%c still holds for 
No, 1 northern over July. No. 2, 2@4c 
under July; No. 3, 5@8c under July; No. 
1 durum, July price; No. 2, 3@5c under 
No. 1. No. 2 hard Montana, 3@5c below 
July. Barley unchanged; rye a shade 
easier; oats broke Sc. 

F. G. Cartson. 


VIRGINIA 

Lyncueure, Va., May 22.—Dry weath- 
er hurting all crops. Not a shower in 
this section the past week, and grass is 
burning up. Farmers who have wheat 
left are not pushing it. Local corn still 
coming on the market, but not in as 
great quantities as heretofore. Demand 
for flour and meal dull. Quotations: 
Local patents, $5.90@6.40 bbl; Louisville, 
$6.20; Ohio, $6.10; Chicago, $6.25; red 
dog, $31.50 ton; middlings, $25; bran, 
$24.50. 





* + 
The Austin-Heaton Co., Inc., of Dur- 
ham, N. C., has completed plans to add 
a 600-bbl flour mill to its plant. The 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. has the contract. 





An Importer’s Views of F.o.b 
Bearing upon the meaning of the term 
f.o.b., John M. Turner, of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, who has not only enjoyed 
large experience in the export trade, but 
has acted as arbitrator in many cases in- 
volving this point, on request for his 


. Views, says: 


The commercial term f.o.b. means free 
on board an outgoing or an incoming 
vehicle of transportation. If I buy flour 
in Minneapolis f.o.b, New York, it means 
the shipper is to put the flour on an out- 
going conveyance that will bring it to 
New York. It does not mean that the 
shipper is obliged to load at New York 
on some other conveyance. His obliga- 
tion ceases when he delivers to the out- 
going railroad in Minneapolis. 

If the seller is located at a seaport, 
f.o.b. means free on board an outgoing 
conveyance, either cars or steamer or 
lighter, that will carry the goods to des- 
tination. 

The expression f.o.b. has different 
meanings in different cases. A court can- 
not determine the meaning of the words 
of a contract without knowing the situa- 
tion of the parties at the time the con- 
tract was made. If the goods are in New 
York, the meaning of f.o.b. can only be 
free on board some vehicle that will take 
the goods away from New York. If the 
goods are not in New York, the only 
meaning of f.o.b. can be free dn board 
any vehicle that will take them to New 
York, 

If the buyer of the flour you mention 
wished his goods to be carried from Min- 
neapolis to New York and thence by 
steamer to some other destination, he 
should have made his purchase c.i.f.—or 
“delivered” at his home port. 

F.a.s. means literally “free alongside,” 
and it means that the goods sold must be 
delivered alongside an outgoing convey- 
ance, either on dock or in a barge or 
lighter. Actually, it means “Port charges 
outgoing for account of seller.” He must 
put the goods within reach of the tackle 
of a vessel. 
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CANADA’S SHORTAGE OF LABOR 
Enlistment for over-sea military service 
has stripped the Canadian flour mills of 
packers, truckmen and other labor to 
such an extent that many mills are finding 
it difficult to keep going. The situation 
is really serious. Moreover, the erroneous 
impression prevalent in the United States 
that some sort of conscription is in force 
in Canada has had the effect of curtailing 
| the supply of labor from the only avail- 
ft able outside source. Of course, there is no 
conscription over here, nor any other form 
of compulsion with respect to military 
service, but this fact is not generall 
known, hence the present scarcity of mill 
If help. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR MARKET 

Demand for flour improves steadily. 
It was quite good last week with many 
inills. This applied to all parts of east- 
ern Canada, but was most noticeable in 
Ontario. Prices held at the advance 
noted a week ago. 

Falling prices for wheat and ocean 
freight space reduced export flour prices 
is@1s 6d. Best marks of spring patents 
4 sold at 438s 6d@44s per 280 lbs cif. 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, in 140-lb 
bags; Ontario winters, 40@4ls. 

Toronto brokers were in the market all 


, week for 90 per cent winter patents for 
export at $4.45@4.55 bbl f.o.b, cars at 
seaboard, in buyers’ bags. ‘This price 


showed no change from previous week. 
At Toronto the same flour was worth 











$4.40@4.50 bbl in buyers’ bags. Local 

quotations, per bbl: 

Spring patents, firsts ...cseeseeseveees $6.70 
/ Spring patents, seconds ..........+0++- 6.20 

Spring patents, first bakers ........... 6.00 

Winter and spring blends .....+..+..++ 6.05 

Winter 90 per CONnts ...ccereeescecceess 5.40 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points. 

FEED STEADY 

There was a good demand for millfeed 
at old prices. Bran seemed a little easier 
at $24, shorts $26, middlings, $26@27, 
feed flour $32, per ton, in 100-lb bags, in 
mixed cars with flour, delivered Ontario 
points. 

WINTER WHEAT EASIER 

Ontario winter wheat declined Ic bu 
from previous top price. Deliveries at 
country points were light. No. 1 com- 
mercial, $1.04@1.05; No. 2 commercial, 
$1.02@1.08; No. 3 commercial, 99c@$1 
bu, car lots, country points. Farmers’ 
loads at mill doors, 98c@§$1. 

Manitoba wheat at Georgian Bay ports 
for delivery to Ontario country mills: 
No. 1 northern, $1.223, bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.211%4; No. 3 northern, $1.1814,— 
f.o.b. point of shipment. 


CEREAL GRAINS HIGHER 
Demand was much better, especially 
for oats, which were wanted in consider- 
able quantities. Prices of oats and bar- 
ley advanced. No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports, 54c bu. 
Ontario grains, f.o.b. country points: No. 
3 oats, 48@49c bu; malting barley, 66@ 
67c; rye, 93@94c; buckwheat, 70@7l1c; 
peas, $1.70; Canadian corn, 76@77c. 
Amerjcan corn, No. 8 yellow, natural, 
83e bu, Toronto. 


OATMEAL MORE ACTIVE 
Sales improve steadily. Ontario mills 
reported both export and domestic trade 
in better volume, though still far from 
capacity. Rolled oats in mixed cars, $2.50 
@2.60 per 90-lb bag, delivered Ontario 
points; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Export quotations: 
rolled oats, 46s per 280 84 c.i.f. London, 





Liverpool or Glasgow, less 2 per cent; 
pinhead oatmeal, 44@45s; medium and 
coarse, 43s 6d@44s 6d. 

Reground oat hull for export to Buf- 
falo, $18@18.50 in bags, delivered, duty 
paid; Montreal, $16, f.o.b. in bags; -Fort 
William, $11@12, in bags, for all-rail 
shipment. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Steamship companies sold space stead- 
ily at around 80c per 100 lbs to leading 
British ports, June shipment. July was 
a little dearer. A lot of Canadian flour 
was booked during the week. 


NOTES 

Sterling exchange was worth $4.7170 
for 60-day paper at the week-end, an 
advance of 20 points. 

Spring seeding is delayed in Ontario 
by wet weather. Winter wheat is in the 
best condition known in years, though re- 
duced in acreage. 

Oliver Dike, formerly of Sharon, Ont., 
has bought the 100-bbl flour mill of 
George Forrester at Newmarket, in this 
province, and will operate same. 

A company has been formed at Mark- 
ham, Ont., for the purpose of building a 
new flour mill there. The capitalization 
is $75,000, bus not all of this will be spent 
on the plant. A. W. Milne is the practi- 
cal man in the new company. 

The agent of the Canadian government 
in Trinidad reports that the mills of this 
country are rapidly monopolizing the trade 
there. Disturbance of traffic due to the 
war has led to some importations of other 
flour but, generally, the preference of Is 
bbl in favor of Canada in the rate of 
duty is having its intended effect. The 
trade normally amounts to an average of 
800 bbls per day. 

The government of Canada estimates 
the area under winter wheat this year at 
1,042,200 acres, compared with 1,208,700 
in 1915 and 973,300 in 1914. Of this 
amount, 774,800 acres is in Ontario, 247,- 
700 in Alberta, the remainder being scat- 
tered over other provinces. Losses by 
winter-killing were unusually light, and 
the present condition of the crop is well 
above the average. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., May 22.—The local 
flour trade seems to take a pessimistic 
view of conditions. For weeks the de- 
mand has been poor, and it shows no 
sign of improving. Leading bakers have 
flour ahead on purchases made early in 
the winter which will last them for some 
time, while smaller consumers and job- 
bers are only buying sufficient to fill near- 
by requirements. The demand from 
country buyers and other outside sources 
is also limited. In spite of these facts 
the undertone of the market was firm 
last week, and prices were fully main- 
tained, with sales of first patents at $6.80, 
seconds $6.30, and strong clears $6.10, 
bbl, in bags, and 30c more in wood,—all 
in mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

In winter wheat flour a stronger feel- 
ing prevailed. Standard brands advanced 
10@20c bbl, owing to improved demand 
from biscuit manufacturers for round 
lots and the fact that supplies on spot 
were none too large. Sales of choice win- 
ter —— were made at $6@6.25, 
straight at $5.40@5.60 bbl in wood, and 
the latter in bags at $5.10@5.30; ordi- 
nary 90 per cent winter patents, $5.10@ 
5.30 bbl in wood, and $4.80@5 in bags. 

There was a fairly good inquiry from 
regular English importers for spring 
wheat flour, but as their prices were in 
most cases below what millers would ac- 
cept, the volume of business accomplished 
was small. A few thousand sacks of ex- 
port patents were sold for May shipment 
to Bristol at 45s, and for July as low as 
44s was accepted. 





A feature of the week in millfeed was 
a good inquiry from United States buy- 
ers for bran for both prompt and future 
shipment, but millers were not in a posi- 
tion to accept these orders, on account 
of the demand for domestic consumption 
and the fact that most of them are over- 
sold. The local market was firm, with 
sales of bran at $24, shorts $26, and 


middlings $28@30 ton, including bags. 
Rolled oats prices were irregular, with 
standard grades quoted at $2.50@2.60, 


and others at $2.25@2.35 per bag of 90 
Ibs, delivered to the trade. The volume 
of business was small. 

Foreign demand for Manitoba spring 
wheat was limited. A few sales of No. 1 
northern were made to Liverpool for May 
shipment at 57s 9d@58s 414d; May-June, 
57s 94@58s 6d. 

Trade in coarse grains quiet. Oats 
were firm, with car lots of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western at 5514c bu; Ontario and 
Quebec No. 2. white oats, 5214¢c. A few 
cars of American No. 8 yellow kiln-dried 
corn sold at 85c bu ex-store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirzc, Man., May 22.—Domestic 
demand for flour was fair last week. 
Export was quiet. The market showed 
no new features. Prices remained steady. 
Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $6.60 bbl; seconds, 
$6.10; first clears, $5.30; common grades, 
$4.20. 

Demand for feed was fairly active, 
with prices firm. Bran was compara- 
tively scarce and advanced $1 ton. Net 
— to Manitoba points, in 100-Ib 
sacks: 


Pe nh 00.08 660.00 Knee ew eides nese | ere @ 20.00 
BROT cvccccccscesscccceeccces 20.00 @ 21.00 
Cee GUND a8 ec bee cesussacccicéeoe sends @ 27.00 
BAriIey GREP cccccccccscccscccce ssocve @ 26.50 
Mixed barley and oats ......... sssee @ 26.00 
ee GE. b ONC 8KEEAS ES de cedecnne., + e608 @ 33.00 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in fair 
demand, with prices unchanged. Rolled 
oats, $2.20 per 80-lb sack; standard and 
granulated oatmeal $2.75, and corn meal 
$2.50, per 98-lb sack. 

Oats were unusually steady. Closing 
price of No. 2 Canadian western at the 
week-end was 4734,c, against 47%c a 
week previously. Demand was generally 
good. 

Barley was firmer at midweek, but 
eased off again. Closing price of No. 3 
on Saturday was 67c, against 68c on the 
preceding Saturday. Demand was fair. 

Flaxseed was higher on Monday, but 
later declined. Closing price of No. 1 
northwestern was $1.6514, against $1.691, 
a week previously. Market followed the 
United States markets. There was con- 
siderable liquidation. 

Wheat gradually declined. . The first 
of the week, exporters did a good busi- 
ness, mostly in the cash market, consid- 
erable being bought to fill immediate 
space. At midweek, exporters bought 
freely. Later, business was rather dull. 
There was a fair inquiry for June de- 
livery. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
on each day of the week: 

——_Cash———, -——- Futures 

in 2n 3n May July Oct. 
May 15..119% 117% 113% 119% 119% 115% 
May 16..119% 117% 114 119% 119% 116% 
May 17..118% 116% 113% 118% 118% 116 
May 18..115% 114% 110% 115% 115% 113% 
May 19..115% 114% 110% 115% 114 112% 
May 20..115 113% 109% 115 114% 111% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
SEEDING PROGRESS 


Very satisfactory progress was made 
at seeding in western Canada last week. 
Reports from Alberta indicated that 
wheat-seeding there was about finished, 
while that of coarse grain was in full 
swing whenever weather was favorable. 


Some damage was reported from high 
winds in a few districts. Wheat-seeding 
was nearly finished in Saskatchewan, and 
the opinion was expressed that the de- 
crease in area from that of last year 
was less than expected. Wheat in Mani- 
toba was all in, and was well above 
ground in most places. High winds 
caused damage in limited areas, and the 
area affected was reseeded. 
. NOTES 

A “better farming” train will run over 
the Canadian Northern Railway lines in 
Saskatchewan from June 12 to July 14. 

Movement of wheat past Winnipeg last 
week continued heavy, averaging more 
than 750 cars per day. That of coarse 
grain was larger than a year ago. 

Grain in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur at the week-end: wheat, 
11,601,665 bus, against 12,097,163 a week 
previously ; oats, 3,499,753, against 3,593,- 
079; barley, 741,222, against 1,084,333; 
flaxseed, 1,193,760, against 1,116,958. 

The new mill to be erected in western 
Canada by the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., will have a capacity of 
about 3,000 bbls per day, and the ele- 
vator attached will hold at least 500,000 
bus grain. The two places mentioned as 
possible locations for the plant are Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg, and Calgary. It is 
to replace the one recently burned at 


Medicine Hat. 
R. W. Morrison. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., May 22.—Business in 
flour was brisk, stecks normal, and ship- 
ping instructions came forward f waly 
Manitoba hard wheat flour advanced 20c 
to $7.20 bbl for first patent and $6.80 for 
first clear; Ontario winters were un- 
changed, the quotations ruling $6.70. 
Quotations are for car lots in wood, f.o.b. 
track St. John; Halifax 5c per bbl higher. 

Millfeeds were easy, and for mid- 
dlings some Manitoba mills announced a 
drop of $1 ton. This, however, was not 
general, the majority asking $28 ton for 
both Manitobas and Ontarios. Bran, $26 
ton; Manitoba feed flour, $37; Ontario 
feed flour, $36. Quotations’ are for jute 
or cotton bags in car lots or part cars 
with flour, f.o.b. track, St. John. 

Rolled oats were unchanged at $5.70 
bbl in wood; standard oatmeal, $6.25. 
Demand was good. 


NOTES 


The F. P. Reid Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants, Moncton, N. B., 
were burned out last week. The flour 
warehouse was heavily stocked. 


It is the intention of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to spend a large sum of 
money this year in improving its facili- 
ties for bringing export traffic to the port 
of St. John. 

Tenders for the new Dominion govern- 
ment elevator at this port will be called 
for within the next few weeks. The new 
plant will be equipped. with machinery 
for handling 1,000,000 bus, but at first 
the storage capacity will be but 500,000. 


Port returns of St. John for the month 
of April and up to May 15 show an in- 
crease of more than 150 per cent in 
traffic. The indications are that there will 
be steady business during the summer 
months, it being the intention to ship 
much grain through this port. In former 
seasons the opening of the St. Lawrence 
route was the signal for the closing of the 
transatlantic trade through St. John, but 
this year, owing to the immense business 
being done in over-sea and imperial sup- 
plies, and the fact that Montreal and 
Quebec are likely to be taxed to the ut- 
most, much of the overflow will be han- 
dled through St. John. 

Atrrep E. McGrxtey. 
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The market has been unsettled during 
the last few days, the result of heavy 
buying earlier in the season, uncertain 
traffic conditions and conservatism. Buy- 
ers and sellers are apart in their views, 
and the situation has been further ag- 
gravated by the fact that some interests 
which have flour to resell are naming 
prices 15@25c bbl under mill limits. 

The amount of actual distress flour here 
is not large. There has not been any 
addition to the surplus lately by reselling 
for export account, such as occurred some 
time ago when flour that had been bought 
for Greek interests was turned back. 
There is occasional reselling, however, 
based on withdrawal of vessels and the 
general traffic situation. 

Shipments cannot be forwarded satis- 
factorily. While there has been improve- 
ment in labor conditions, the harbor and 
dock strike having been virtually settled, 
the congestion at various points is still an 
obstacle to normal trade. When instruc- 
tions are given for deliveries to certain 
piers, it develops that embargoes have 
been levied and, even though this conges- 
tion is frequently relieved, the channels 
are not left clear enough to permit of 
satisfactory shipments. 

* #*# 


There is more talk of the large bakers 
having freely supplied themselves with 
flour, and the most emphatic of these 
claims are to the effect that consumers 
have bought for several months ahead. 
In other cases the supply condition is not 
regarded so weak, and conservatives say 
that the hand-to-mouth buying at present 
will bring about a larger total absorp- 
tion than generally supposed. 

As far as the general market is con- 
cerned, thefe is no decided impression 
caused by the poor crop accounts from 
various parts of the winter wheat belt, 
due to the belief that a large carry-over 
of old wheat will be reported next July 
and this surplus will offset much of the 
crop damage. 

Advices late in the week were that 
some of the mills had reduced their prices 
on spring patents, and also on Kansas 
straights, but the best bids for the former 
were about $5.80, with the views of mills 
20@40c bbl higher. ; 

RESELLERS STILL ACTIVE 


One of the effects of the freight situa- 
tion which is making itself felt very 
much at present is that, through their in- 
ability to deliver flour which was sold 
months ago at low prices, mill representa- 
tives find it practically impossible to sell 
on the present basis of price. This, to- 
gether with the sales of spot stuff at 30@ 
50c under present mill prices, is making 
the flour business in and around New 
York the dullest it has been in a long 
time, and to further aggravate the situ- 
ation some bakers who have been induced 
to greatly overbuy, are now reselling at 
a profit and mills are really competing 
with their own flour. 


NOTES 
T. Morgan Bowen, Buffale, N. Y., 
manager for Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., and Charles B. Spaulding, sec- 
retary and manager New Century Co., 
Chicago, were in New York last week. 
The mill at Oneida, N. Y., formerly 
operated by Oneida Mill Co., which was 
wrecked financially by F. W. Wupper- 
man and others, has been recently sold to 
the Madison County Mill Co., organized 
for the purpose of purchasing and op- 
erating it, and capitalized at $75,000. 
Frank E. Cowley, of Cambridge, Mass., 


is president and general manager, and 
several improvements will be made to the 
plant. 

The attention of the trade was attract- 
ed to statistics showing that the produc- 
tion of flour at the leading mill centers 
of the country for this season to date 
approximates 53,000,000 bbls, against 
45,000,000 last year. The exports of flour 
from Atlantic ports, including Canadian, 
have been 14,000,000 bbls since July 1, 
against 13,400,000 last year. It is said 
that the excess production must either 
have been consumed or is in the hands of 
the distributors. f 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 22.—Flour prices 
were reduced 20@25c bbl last week, with 
an easy tone at the close. No improve- 
ment in demand, buyers expecting the 
market to rule much lower. Liberal re- 
ceipts of flour have given the trade a 
fairly good amount of flour on hand, and 
supplies, while not large, are big enough 
to meet all needs. 

There was some pressure to sell spring 
patents, millers in instances offering at 
10@15c under open quotations, but with- 
out result, as the trade is looking for 
even greater concessions. Buyers feel 
that if they wait long enough prices will 
come their way, and are purchasing in 
the smallest possible quantities. 

Reselling has not been much of a fac- 
tor in the Boston market recently, as 
surplus stocks have been well cleaned up. 
Similar conditions prevail at other New 
England points. 

Minneapolis patents ranged $6.70@6.75 
bbl, and spring country patents $6.10@ 
6.50, both in wood. Special short patents 
were slow sellers at $7.10@7.35, in wood. 
Spring first clears were slow, ranging 
$5@5.50 in cotton. The same grades in 
jute were held at $5.15@5.65, but there 
was nothing doing in this style shipment, 
and quotations were nominal. 

Kansas hard patents were slow sellers 
at a range of $5.35@5.60 bbl for the bulk 
of the offerings. Some fancy brands 
were offered at $6 in wood, equivalent to 
$5.70, in sacks, without sales. 

Soft winter patents favored the buyer, 
there being considerable pressure to sell. 
Patents ranged $5.60@6.15, straights 
$5.40@6, and clears $5.25@5.75, all in 
wood. 


OCEAN RATES LOWER 


The present rate on grain, Boston to 
Liverpool, London and Glasgow, is now 
19d, or 38c, bu, with Manchester 40c. 
The rate on flour in sacks is 85¢ per 100 
Ibs to Liverpool and London, 80c¢ to 
Glasgow and 90c to Manchester. De- 
mand for cargo space for flour and grain 
is not quite so active for future ship- 
ment, as many charters for full cargoes 
already have been made. Bookings of 
oats continue heavy for future shipment, 
and many thousand bushels are expected 
to leave here during the next six weeks. 
Other grain bookings are also reported 
heavy. 

NOTES 

W. J. Brainard, of New York City, 
formerly of the Boston grain trade, and 
J. G. Turnbull, of Middletown, N. Y., 
were in Boston last week. ; 

A new corporation, the Prince Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Boston, was_ recently 
formed. Capital, $15,000. President, G. 
Seminara; treasurer, G. LaMarca. 

Claude H. Tarbox, for many years 
with the Boston grain firm of Noyes & 
Colby, died May 14 in Byfield, Mass. 
He was a member of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed last week by William J. Cotty, 
baker, Boston, Mass. Liabilities, 5,131; 
assets, $660. Also by John D. MclIsaac, 
doing business as Johnson Baking Co., 


Gloucester. Liabilities, $1,377; assets, 

Elmer E. Dawson was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting held May 16. Mr. Dawson is a 
member of the New York flour firm of 
Dawson & Seaver, and is interested in 
the Blake Milling Co., of Edwardsville, 
Ill. He is secretary-treasurer of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club, a director 
in the Fidelity Trust Co. and the Win- 
throp Co-operative Bank, and a trustee 
of the Winthrop Savings Bank. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 22.—Compared 
with the decline in wheat, there has been 
little reduction in asking prices for 
spring wheat flour of any grade during 
the past week. The mills report a good 
inquiry and a fair business resulting at a 
shading below previous quotations. The 
majority of the mills ran slowly last 
week, and three were down, all having 
caught up on old orders and were well 
supplied with flour. 

Demand was principally for patent, but 
clears were also taken to a fair extent, 
while low-grade was quiet. The latter 
has been neglected for such an extended 
period that the mills are looking for a 
call any day, and a cleaning up of stocks 
on hand at better prices. 

Winter wheat flour sellers here are do- 
ing very little, and see nothing favorable 
in the outlook at present prices. Short 





winter patent was quoted at $6.20, stand- ~ 


ard $5.95, and pastry $5.60, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour slightly firmer, some grades 
being up 5c bbl and others steady. De- 
mand is good for nearly all grades. No. 
1, $5.50; straight, $5.20; dark, $4.75,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds generally stronger, especially 
middlings, which are wanted, and offer- 
ings extremely light. Buyers so far have 
not become reconciled to the advance, 
but will have to come to it as some of 
the mills are short. Red dog higher and 
in good demand. Flour’ middlings 
stronger. 

Corn-meal coarse feed very dull, and 
prices barely steady. Hominy feed sell- 
ing well, but at lower prices than quoted. 
The best offerings are held quite firmly. 
Gluten feed buyers are reported well 
filled up. Oil meal higher and strong, 
with a better demand and offerings light. 
Cottonseed meal easy. 

Rolled oats dull and only steady. Oat 
hulls higher; domestic $16.75, and Cana- 
dian $18.50, asked, reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. There was no demand. 

Kafir corn was offered freely at $1.28 
per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this dis- 
trict last week was 82,270 bbls, represent- 
ing 49 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 106,700, or 63 per cent, the previous 
week, 126,250, or 92 per cent, in 1915, 
85,400, or 62 per cent, in 1914, and 95,400, 
or 69 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 7,800,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,541,000 a year 
ago. 

Lyman C. West, of the secretary’s office, 
Chicago Board of Trade, was in Buffalo 
last week. 

Farmers in this state are worried by 
bad weather. It has been too wet to seed 
oats and barley, and the season is said to 
be three weeks late. 

Feed and flour are arriving very slowly. 
The receipts of feed were only 12,750 
sacks, and of flour 105,200 bbls. This is 
less than one-third of the receipts last 
year, ; 
Receipts of grain by lake last week 
were 6,023,000 bus, nearly all Canadian 
wheat and oats, which were shipped out 
as fast as cars could be obtained. Last 
year the receipts were 2,200,000 bus. 

The Monarch Engineering Co., of Buf- 
falo, will construct a movable marine 
tower at the Connecting Terminal Rail- 
road elevator. The unloading capacity 


will be 25,000 bus per hour. The tower 
will cost $100,000. 
The Ottawa Transit Co. last week 


libeled the steamer Normania and its 
cargo of grain on the ground of breach 
of contract, in failing to unload the 
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cargo within the four days stipulated. 
Demurrage of $5,000 is asked. 

C. F. Rockwell, of Chicago, W. F. 
Cook, of LaCrosse, Ind; G. J. Broneaugh, 
of Springfield, Ill; H. M. Stratton and 
C. E. Dingwall, of Milwaukee; G. D. 
Southwell, of Utica, N. Y., and John H. 
Miller, of Hamler, Ohio, were on ’change 
last week. 

The Burns Forwarding Co., with a 
capital of $25,000, has been organized. 
It will act as agent for grain shippers to 
the seaboard and interior points via rail 
and canal. H. T. Burns is president and 
treasurer, and Basil Burns vice-president 
and secretary, 

The Douglass Agency Corporation has 
been incorporated here. The president is 
Edwin T. Douglass, manager of the East- 
ern Grain, Mill & Elevator Co; Nisbet 
Grammer, head of the same company, 
vice-president, and Norman B. MacPher- 
son, treasurer. The company will do a 
grain forwarding business, will act as 
vessel agents or brokers, and may run a 
line of steamers. 

E. BanGasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Bartrmore, Mp., May 22.—Flour last 
week was in good demand at steady 
prices until Thursday, when, by reason 
of the sharp decline in wheat, domestic 
buyers gave way to exporters, who 
bought liberally on the break, particu- 
larly of soft winter straight. Offerings 
increased as the market dropped, and 
final quotations showed a loss of 15@ 
25c bbl. Peace talk was having its in- 
nings as against crop-damage talk. 

Springs were lower and more active, 
with fancy short patents closing at $6@ 
6.15; standard brands, $5.75@5.90; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $5.40 
@5.65; first clears, $4.75@5.25; second 
clears, $4.10@4.60,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 

Sales were good, and included offerings 
from $6.35 down to $5.50, cotton. Flours 
ranging $5.50@5.75, sacks, were the best 
sellers, with spot stuff going relatively 
low. Clears were occasionally inquired 
for, but the price in most cases prevented 
business. 

Soft winters were easier and wanted, 
with patents closing at $5.55@5.70 bbl, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35@40c less 
in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $4.75@4.90, bulk or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 
35@40c more in wood. 

A fair trade was put through in pat- 
ents at quotations, while exporters bought 
largely of straight, near-by and western, 
paying early as high as $5.10, bulk, for 
western, and later as low as $4.80, bulk, 
for near-by, with the range for both at 
the close $4.75@4.90. 

Hard winters were weaker and fairly 
salable, with patents at the close quoted 
at $5.60@5.75; straights, $5.35@5.45; 
clears, $4.65@5.15,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
Ib jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Some- 
thing was done early in short patent at 
$5.80@5.95, and in 95 per cent stock at 
$5.60, cotton, but buyers all withdrew 
when prices began to tumble. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 41,965 
bbls; clearances, 53,803. 


NOTES 

It is said the Canton Co., local capi- 
talists, has contracted for another $500,- 
000 pier at Canton, a suburb of Balti- 
more. 

Four American-Hawaiian Line steam- 
ers were here at one time last week 
the Columbian, Alaskan, Arizonian and 
Dakotan. 

Grain exports from this market last 
week: wheat, 1,801,617 bus; corn, 835,- 
661; oats, 1,049,341; rye, 106,662; barley, 
62,011; total, 3,855,292. 

The new motorship Oregon, a repro- 
duction of the California, with twin- 
screws and a deadweight capacity for 
8,500 tons, arrived here from Copenhagen 
during the week. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., local 
millers, cleared from here last week in 
the steamer Heronspool, for Gibraltar, 
52,017 bbls Gambrill’s Patent flour 
packed in 220-Ib sacks. 

The Western Maryland Railway, under 
the management of President Carl R. 
Gray, is increasing its grain elevator 
capacity so rapidly at Port Covington, 
this city, that the Pennsylvania and Bal- 
timore & Ohio are beginning to realize 
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that unless they hurry up and get in the 
game they will be lost in the shuffle. 
Visitors last week included A. Fassler, 
manager Willis Norton & Co., operating 
Inter-Ocean Mills, Topeka, Kansas; 
George F. Metcalfe, secretary and treas- 
urer L. Christian & Co., Inc., millers, 
Minneapolis; Frank E. C. Hawks, presi- 
dent Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co; A. M. 
Scott, of H. M. Houser, grain, Portland, 
Oregon, and George W. Beaven, with 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, Chicago. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA ; 

Puitaperput, Pa., May 22.—The flour 
market is unsettled and lower as a result 
of the decline in wheat. Buyers lacked 
interest during the entire week, and trans- 
actions were mostly in second-hand stocks, 
which were available below the limits of 
the mills. The latter have reduced the 
price of standard spring patent to $6@ 
6.15, wood, but resales are reported at 
$5.85@5.90. Clear is available as low as 
$5.20, wood, but most manufacturers are 
unwilling to sell at this price. 

Kansas straight is hard to sell above 
$5.25@5.30, cotton sacks, but the mills 
are. generally asking $5.40@5.60. Soft 
winter straight sold as low as $5, jute. 

The city mills report a dull trade, and 
have reduced prices 10@15c bbl. 

FIRE AT QUAKER CITY MILLS 

Officers of the Quaker City Flour Mills 
Co., whose plant was damaged by fire on 
the evening of May 5, announce that it 
will be at least Aug. 1 before they can 
begin operations again. Most of the ma- 
chinery was seriously damaged, and will 
have to be replaced. 

Twenty employees of the plant were 
working in the building when the fire 
started. Several men were in a machine- 
room on the top floor. Of the two exits, 
one could not be reached because of the 
intense heat, but the men escaped after 
death had seemed imminent. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 19,697,- 
181 bus, against 10,245,497 for the same 
time last year. 

Among the visitors on ‘change last 
week were J. F. Armstrong, sales-man- 
ager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., and F. E. Browder, assistant man- 
ager Hubbard Milling Co., ‘Mankato, 
Minn. 

A New Jersey charter has been granted 
to the Colonial Flour Milling Co., with an 
authorized capital of $1,100,000. The in- 
corporators are William F. Corliss, of 
Brooklyn; H. Starr Giddings, Atlantic 
City, and Edward H. Green, of New 
York: 

Samus  S. Daniets. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., May 22.—The flour 
market was quiet last week. Transac- 
tions were almost entirely in small lots 
to established brand trade, and for quick 
shipment. Bakers were out of the mar- 
ket. The larger ones are believed to have 
more flour contracted for than can be 
conveniently ordered out, as _ business 
with them has not increased to the extent 
they thought it would. 

Springs were lower, and some mills 
were cutting prices in their endeavor to 
attract buyers. Patents ranged, at the 
close, $5.95@6.30 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, 
the higher price being asked for well- 
advertised Minneapolis brands; straights, 
$5.80@6, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters were weak and 
dull, and ranged, for patents, $5.40@5.75 
bbl, 49-Ib paper bags; straights, $5.20@ 
5.55, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were not offered 
freely. Mills were having a hard time to 
obtain wheat, on account of bad roads 
and the farmers being busy with spring 
work. Straights were quoted at $4.75@ 
5.25 bbl, bulk, with patents held about 
30c more. 

All grades of middlings were in excel- 
lent demand, and dealers having any to 
offer for quick delivery obtained top quo- 
tations. Other feeds were dull, and quo- 
tations barely maintained. Bran was 
quoted at the close at $22.75; standard 
middlings, $23.75; white middlings, $27.50 
@28.50; red dog, $31,—all in sacks. 

Ear corn market was dull, with re- 
ceipts in excess of demand. The market 
for shelled corn was weak and inactive, 
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as buyers were holding off for lower 
prices. Receipts of oats were heavy, 
and the market was badly overstocked. 
Receipts for the week: millfeed, 12 cars; 
ear corn, 9; shelled corn, 26; oats, 94. 
Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 79 
@80c bu; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, kiln- 
dried, 80@801c; oats, No. 2 white, 48 
@481,c. 
NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $6.60@ 
6.80 bbl, 49-Ib paper bags. 

George F. Metcalf, secretary and treas- 
urer L. Christian & Co., Inc., Minneap- 
olis, stopped here on his way home from 
the East, to call on Edward May & Sons, 
who represent the mill in local territory. 

A new macaroni factory has started at 
Kittanning, Pa., and will be known as 
the Kittanning Macaroni Co. 

Fred Stroehmann, of Stroehmann’s 
Vienna bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., was 
here last week, on his way to attend the 
meeting at Washington, D. C., May 22-24, 
of the Potomac States Master Bakers’ 
Association, of which he is a director. 

A. W. Bauman, baker, Somerset, Pa., 
who has recently returned from North 


Minnesota and Kansas City flours were 
reported lower by rehandlers, with busi- 
ness light. Quotations: spring ‘patents, 
jute or cotton, delivered Nashville, $5.90 
@6.10; hard winter patents, $5.20@5.50. 

Millfeed rules dull after a period of 
brisk demand and strong prices, prices 
being down $1 ton. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $21@22; mixed feed, $22@ 
23.50; standard middlings, $24@26. 

Reports as to the growing wheat crop 
in Tennessee and Kentucky were re- 
versed last week, being to the effect that 
the wheat is thin and not looking good, 
with indications that yield will not be as 
large as last year. These reports are 
made by both millers and farmers. V. 
S. Tupper, of the Nashville Roller Mills, 
went to Louisville from this city in an 
automobile, going one route and return- 
ing another. He reported the crop very 
thin, and regards the outlook for a good 
yield as exceedingly unfavorable. Prices 
of wheat declined 3@4c last week, No. 2 
red being quoted $1.20@1.22 at Nash- 
ville. 

Corn and products have held fairly 
steady, notwithstanding decline of wheat. 
Corn is quoted at 80@82c bu, and bolted 





Looking Down on the Burning Quaker City Mills, Philadelphia 


Carolina, was here last week purchasing 
fixtures for his bakery. His son, Harry 
E. Bauman, formerly in business at 
Meyersdale, Pa., now has the active man- 
agement of his father’s shop. 

Schuster & Gormley, wholesale flour 
and groceries, Jeannette, Pa., have 
opened a branch house at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., which will be in charge of John 
Miller, formerly with the Westmoreland 
Grocery Co., Greensburg, Pa. Another 
branch house at Charleroi, Pa., is con- 
templated. 

W. A. Low. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., May 22.—The vol- 
ume of business at southeastern mills was 
of small proportions last week. There 
was a fair demand for current require- 
ments until the sharp break came in the 
wheat market toward the end of the 
week, after which buyers became very 
indifferent, and business was almost dor- 
mant. 

Buyers are awaiting new-crop develop- 
ments, and it is not regarded as prob- 
able that anything will happen to stimu- 
late buying interest for some weeks. 
Shipping instructions are coming slowly, 
and dullness prevails. The traffic situa- 
tion has not changed materially, there 
being a continued shortage of cars. 

The market was decidedly weaker at 
the close, prices being down l5c_ bbl. 
Sales were probably less than half of the 
output of most of the mills. Quotations 
at the end of the week: best or short soft 
winter patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $5.80@6; regular or standard pat- 
ents, $5.50@5.65, mainly $5.60; long pat- 
ents 10c, and low-grades 30@50c, under 
standard. 





corn meal $1.70@1.80 per 96-lb bag, with 
fair demand. 
OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 158,340 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 97,204, or 61.4 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 59.6 per 
cent in 1915, 46.8 in 1914, 41.8 in 1913, 
and 45.3 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 


May 20 May 13 
eG LU 04 603.6050 d05 00 31,500 29,500 
WRG, DE wncscccsvcciss BIRO 267,500 
COPE WE co ccaesdt ese cwsc 155,500 184,000 
Ga ob ch dai vee oct 243,000 274,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 

week, 175 cars. : 
NOTES 

O. N. Fuqua and others have incorpo- 
rated the Farmington (Ky.) Milling Co., 
with a capital of $4,000. 

J. C. Hardin will install machinery to 
increase the capacity of his flour mill at 
Rock Hall, S. C., from 25 to 50 bbls. 

The O. N. Richardson Milling Co. has 
been organized at Rome, Ga., by O. N. 
Richardson and others, with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 

W. L. Sparks, of Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, and C. Powell Smith, of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, are 
spending a week at Hot Springs, Va. 

The American Feed Milling Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has perfected plans for the 
addition of a flour mill with 250 bbls 
capacity. A new three-story brick build- 
ing, 60x90, will be erected. W.C. Brown 
is president of the company, and W. F. 
Jacobs manager. 
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W. H. Wearen, secretary Central Ken- 
tucky Millers’ Association, reports re- 
sults from agitation of the grain bag 
question, and says that bag men who had 
been asking $17 are now offering bags 
fat $13, with $12 probable. He urges 
members of the association and others 
interested to get behind buyers and get 
good terms. 

J. A. Gunnell, of Mexico, Mo., secre- 
tary Missouri Grain Association, was in 
Memphis last week, and reports that 
wheat in Missouri, as well as several oth- 
er winter wheat states, promises not 
more than 50 per cent of a regular crop. 
He estimates Illinois and Indiana at 50 
per cent of average; Nebraska at 80 to 
85, with the Hessian fly likely to reduce 
this; and Oklahoma and Texas at 70 
to 75. (age 

It is expected that a large number of 
representatives of flour manufacturers 
will be at the meeting of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
will be held at Memphis May 24-26. J. 
H. McLaurin, Jacksonville, Fla., is presi- 
dent. The Memphis commercial bodies 
are making arrangements for the recep- 
tion of the visitors. J. Henry Martin, 
a Memphis man, was first president of 
the association, which had its birth in 
that city. 

Joun Leper. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., May 22.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,700 bbls, of which 9,400 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 63 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
14,800, or 73 per cent, the previous week, 
12,600, or 62 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,300, or 67 per cent, two years ago. 

Flour was dull and easier. Millers 
reported a falling off in both new busi- 
ness and shipping directions. Neither 
Boston nor New York buyers took much 
from this market. The action of the 
wheat market had a depressing effect, 
prices of spring wheat flour being shaded 
lic bbl. This decline brought in little 
increase in regular trade, buying being 
entirely in small lots. 

The price which the trade was dis- 
posed to pay for spring patents was 
about $6.40@6.50 bbl in wood, although 
15@20c more was asked. One mill re- 
ported sales at $6.60@6.80, wood, Bos- 
ton, and another at $6.65. In Rochester, 
trade was in small lots at $6.55@6.65, 
wood. 

Demand was better for spring clears, 
some of the mills being sold ahead. Sales 
were reported at $5.60@5.80, wood, Bos- 
ton, or $1 bbl under spring patents. One 
fancy sold at $6.40. New York buyers 
did not take much. 

The feature of the spring low-grade 
market was the sale of a fancy at $4.60, 
jute, Boston. Other mills made sales at 
$3.80@3.85. Demand was fairly good, 
some of the mills being sold ahead. 
Stocks here are pretty well cleaned up. 

Winter wheat flour was in moderate 
demand and mills made sales of straights 
at unchanged prices from the previous 
week. Boston and New York buyers 
paid $5.80, wood. In Rochester some 
sales were made up to $5.90@6. Ship- 
ping directions came in fairly well, but 
there are still contracts to be cleaned up. 

Rye flour was in a little better demand 
and prices were firm at $5.60@5.70, wood, 
Boston, for pure white, and $5.40@5.50 
for pure dark. Rochester buyers paid 
$5.75@6 for small lots. 

Sales were made of pure graham at 
$5, wood, Boston. Entire wheat flour 
was quiet at $6.10@6.20, wood, Boston. 

Spring bran was in active demand, 
with sales at $24.50@25, in 100’s, Bos- 
ton. Mills cleaned up their supplies and 
reported light stocks on hand at the 
close. Spring middlings were in fairly 
good demand, mills selling their make at 
$28@29. Winter bran sold at $26, win- 
ter middlings at $29, and rye feed at 
$25, in 100’s, Rochester. : 

NOTES 

Considerable damage was done to 
wheat, rye and early crops in parts of 
western New York last week by spring 
freshets. 

The B mill of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co. was down last week while 
some new bolters were being installed by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
R. J. Arxrys. 
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HANDLING WHEAT IN BULK 


The grain trade and millers of the 
Pacific Northwest have long favored 
breaking away from the antiquated and 
expensive methods of this coast of han- 
dling wheat in sacks. Impetus to the 
change has now come from the very ele- 
ment which hitherto has made any sub- 
stantial advance impossible toward the 
bulk-handling of grain,—namely, from 
the farmer. 

The indirect cause of the change in the 
attitude of the farmer is the European 
war; the direct cause is the fact that he 
must pay about 100 per cent more for his 
sacks in 1916 than he did in 1915, and out 
of the saving to be made in doing away 
with the use of sacks can more than pay 
for the cost of bulk-storing facilities. 
Many farmers and _ farmers’ unions 
throughout the Pacific Northwest are 
preparing to handle the next grain crops 
in bulk, and this year will see consider- 
able gain in that direction. 

The farmer has been principally re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of han- 
dling grain in sacks by failing, either 
through inertia or ignorance, to take the 
necessary initial step on the farm of de- 
livering his grain in buik. But even when 
willing to do so, he has been confronted 
by the lack of storage facilities at many 
interior stations. In order to make any 
substantial gain in the bulk-handling of 
grain two steps must be taken simulta- 
neously, involving the co-operation of the 
grower and the country warehouseman. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR TRADE 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 6,800 bbls, 
_was 16,581, or 41 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 11,090, or 27 per cent, 
the previous week, and 9,337, or 23 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 9,500 bbls, 
was 23,620, or 42 per cent of capacity, 
against nothing the previous week, and 
17,463, or 34 per cent, a year ago. 

Milling operations have been pretty 
nearly at a standstill for two weeks with 
the port mills of the north Pacific Coast, 
most of the mills being down and those 
operating turning out very little flour. 
With no export demand in any direction 
and domestic coast buyers restricting 
bookings to prompt requirements, there 
is little outlet for flour. Soft wheat 
flours are unchanged in price on the 
basis of $5.20 bbl for blue-stem family 
patent, and $4@4.30 for export grades. 

Trade in hard wheat flours is lifeless. 
Declines of 20@30c bbl last week failed 
to tempt bakers to book ahead. Dakota 
first patent was quoted at $6.90@7.05; 
Montana first patent, all the way from 
$5.60 to $6.25. 

High prices for barley, oats, corn and 
molasses feeds, and limited supplies of 
millfeed, caused sharp advances in bran 
and shorts last week. Shorts, particu- 
larly, are in very limited supply and sold 
at a differential of $3@4 ton over bran. 
Quotations the latter part of the week 
were: bran, $25; shorts, $28@29, carloads, 
transit points. Middlings were quoted 
at $32@34 ton. 

Adverse crop weather has further 
strengthened growers in their attitude of 
holding for higher prices, and very little 
wheat is leaving first hands. Prices de- 
clined sharply toward the week’s close 
at coast terminals. Bid prices on the 
Exchange, May 19, were: blue-stem and 
Turkey red, $1; forty-fold and fife, 94c; 


club and red Russian, 93c; oats, $26 ton; 
barley, $27. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The prolonged period of cold, wet 
weather over the Pacific Northwest was 
followed last week by alternating days 
of warmth and frosts. Additional rains 
fell in many sections, and the belated 
crops made little headway. Top growth 
is deficient, and the oe plant shows 
yellow in many fields. Bright, warm 
weather is badly needed. 

NOTES 

A company has been formed to build 
a mill at Arimo, Idaho. 

Up to the present, not a single grain 
ship charter has been announced for the 
1916 crop. 

The Wenatchee (Wash.) Milling Co. 


increase asked by the railroads was de- 
nied, on the ground that it would work 
too great a hardship on the small village 
and country merchants. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Oregon, May 22.—Domestic 
flour trade is of fair volume, but export 
business remains quiet. Steady prices 
are quoted by local millers, and there is 
no indication of an early change in the 
list. Patents hold to the $5.20 basis. 

The millfeed market is gaining strength 
as stocks on hand dwindle. Another ad- 
vance of 50c ton was announced here 
last week. Shorts are quoted at the mills 
at $29@29.50 ton, and bran at $26@26.50. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange, bids on 
May bran were $24, with $24.50 asked, 
and on shorts $27.50, with $28.50 asked. 

There has been a little more wheat 
business passing in the country, some- 
thing over 500,000 bus being taken, chiefly 
by exporters to fill in on cargoes. The 
increased buying was made possible by 
more disposition on the part of farmers 
to let go, though the selling has been by 
no means general. 

Wheat prices here have weakened in 
sympathy with the break at Chicago. May 
prices posted at the Merchants’ Exchange 
Friday were: blue-stem, $1.011%, bid, 
$1.03, asked; forty-fold, 94c bid, 98c 
asked; club, 92c bid, 94c asked; fife, 93c 
bid, 97¢c asked; red Russian, 92c bid, 95c 
asked. June bids: blue-stem, $1.02; 








Bakery on a Barge for Alaska Fishermen 


will add a 50,000-bu unit to its grain 
storage capacity this summer. 

Plans for the construction of a new 
mill by the Weiser (Idaho) Roller Mills 
have been abandoned for the present. 


Burr Fisher, managing director for 
California of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., of Seattle, has been here for a few 
days. 

The Japanese lines continue to ad- 
vance the rates on flour to the Orient. 
May space is quoted at $20 per 2,000 
Ibs, June, and July at $80. 


Flour exports from Seattle in April, 
according to the port warden, were only 
2,458 bbls, 1,085 to South America, 688 
to the Orient, and 685 to British Colum- 
bia. 

The Port Commission has voted to have 
plans drawn for additional concrete bins 
which would increase the storage ca- 
pacity of the Hanford Street grain ele- 
vator ‘from 500,000 to 1,000,000 bus. 


The Weiser (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., a subsidiary company of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., of 
Denver, has perfected plans for a 300-bbl 
mill and 90,000-bu concrete elevator at 
Weiser. 

Bids for flour for the Alaska Engi- 
neering Commission have been awarded 
to the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seat- 
tle, on 850,000 Ibs hard wheat flour at 
$5.76 bbl, and on 200,000 lbs soft wheat 
flour at $4.86 bbl. 


The Public Service Commission has 
issued an order denying the application 
of the railroads for an increase from 15 
to 20 tons in carload minima for grain, 
flour and feed in north Pacific territory. 
The commission, however, allows an in- 
crease of three tons to the carload. The 


forty-fold, 93c; club, 92c; fife, 93c; red 
Russian, 92c, 

The oats market is very firm. On May 
15, the army quartermaster here opened 
bids for 3,000 tons of old-crop double- 
sacked oats for shipment to the Philip- 
pines. The bids were: Albers Bros. Mill 
ing Co., $1.49 per 100 lbs; Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., $1.52 45-100. 
Albers Bros. made a similar bid on the 
Sound. 

Later there was a rumor that the gov- 
ernment would enter the market for 
10,000 tons for use on the Mexican bor- 
der, but this was not verified, nor was the 
report that the army was buying oats in 
the open market for prompt shipment to 
Texas. However, the shipping of oats to 
California has been resumed, and many 
dealers believe these oats will later find 
their way to the border. 

The rumors have made farmers very 
bullish, and selling in the country has 
practically ceased. Oats prices posted at 
the Merchants’ Exchange Friday were: 
May, $26.50 bid, $27 asked; June, $26.50 
bid, $27 asked; July, $26.50 bid, $27.50 
asked. 

Barley stocks are closely cleaned up. 
This and the probable short crop in Cali- 
fornia keeps the Oregon market firm. At 
the Exchange, Friday, $27 was bid for 
May and June, and $26 for July feed 
barley. 


NOTES 


The weather in Oregon last week was 
cool, and hindered crop growth. In the 
eastern counties, strong wind did some 
damage to growing grain. 

A leading Portland exporter estimates 
the 1916 wheat crop in the Pacific North- 
west at 50,000,000 bus, provided the 
weather continues favorable from now on, 
as against about 70,000,000 raised last 
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year. Unfavorable conditions, he says, 
may reduce the crop to 45,000,000 or 
40,000,000 bus. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., May 22.—Opin- 
ion is about equally divided as to future 
values of wheat. There was, however, a 
sufficient number of flour buyers with 
bullish tendencies to permit a fair vol- 
ume of business last week, particularly 
on hard wheat flour. Sales were mostly 
for near-by needs; few extended book- 
ings can be expected until late in the 
present crop season, when a_ better 
knowledge of the coming crop has been 
established. 

Washington and Oregon flour was only 
in demand when prices were particularly 
attractive. However, mills generally 
were not disposed to shade prices, and 
an advance of 10@20c bbl was made ef- 
fective by most mills, which tended to 
limit purchases to cover immediate needs 
only. Blue-stem patents were offered at 
$5.30@5.65; Oregon valley flour, $4.40@ 
4.60, 98’s, cotton, San tet mt Cali- 
fornia fancy extras, $6.40@6.60. 

Montana flours were in good demand, 
as was Kansas hard winter. Montana 
patent was quoted at $6@6.30; Kansas 
patent, $6@6.40. Dakota patent, at $7.20 
@7.50, did not permit of new business. 

Stocks of millfeed were small and, 
combined with limited offerings by mills, 
caused a very firm market, prices being 
advanced $1 ton. White bran was quot- 
ed at $27; shorts, $29; middlings, $34@ 
35; red Montana bran, $25; mixed feed, 
$26,—delivered. San Francisco. 

Oats were somewhat firmer. Closing 
prices: red, $1.35@1.3714 per ctl; white, 
nominally $1.55; California club wheat, 
$1.621,@1.70; barley, spot, feed, $1.30@ 
1.35; shipping and brewing, $1.37@1.40. 

NOTES 

Exports of flour from San Francisco 
for the week ending May 13: Hawaiian 
and Pacific islands, 106 bbls; Mexico, 
231; Central America and Panama, 13,- 
653; South America, 909; exports of 
wheat for the same period, 26,410 ctls; 
barley, 82,760 ctls. 

The City of Para, which cleared from 
San Francisco on May 11, carried con- 
signments of flour to Mexico, Central and 
South America as follows: Mexico, 231 
bbls; Guatemala, 1,032; Salvador, 1,516; 
Nicaragua, 650; Honduras, 525; Panama, 
377; Colombia, 187; Ecuador, 140. 





A Floating Bakery 

A novel bakery enterprise and marine 
trading departure has been undertaken 
by the Northland Trading & Packing 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash. This company 
has recently sent to Alaska, in tow of 
a tender, a barge equipped with a float- 
ing bakery and store, to follow the move- 
ments of the King salmon and herring 
trawlers on their annual fishing cruise in 
southeastern Alaska waters and to fur- 
nish the fishermen with fresh bread and 
other supplies, and to buy their catch. 

The barge is a two-story structure 
with cabins above, and a bakery with a 
capacity of 250 loaves of bread a day 
and a store below. 





Mother’s Bread Co., Providence 


The Cutler bakery, 72 Bates Street, 
Providence, R. I., has incorporated as 
the Mother’s Bread Co., with capital stock 
of $50,000. Gilbert B. Cutler is presi- 
dent and manager. The company has 
completed a two-story addition 35x50x 
105. The first floor is used as an oven- 
room, and has four Meek gas ovens. The 
doughroom has been moved to the second 
floor and the space on the first floor con- 
verted into a workroom, where there is 
a Thomson molder and proofer. 

New machinery in the dough-mixing 
room are a 3-bbl and a 114-bbl Rockwell 
mixers, tempering tank and flour-han- 
dling outfit. There is a separate motor 
for each machine. 

The interior of the bakery and all ma- 
chinery have been enameled white. The 
delivery equipment embraces seven White 
auto-trucks. The business is strictly 
wholesale, featuring Mother’s bread only, 
and graham and raisin bread in 5c and 
10c sizes, wrapped. The business, show- 
ing a steady increase, is being built up 
largely by using high-grade flour bought 
in car lots. 
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TRI-STATE CONVENTION 


At Toledo, June 6-8—Attracting Wide At- 
tention—Record Attendance in Prospect— 
Attractive Programme—Big Exposition 


Arrangements are being completed for 
the Tri-State bakers’ convention to be 
held at Toledo, Ohio, June 6-8. On ac- 
count of its central location and the pub- 
licity being given, it is expected that the 
convention will eclipse any heretofore 
held. All features connected therewith 
will be free to those registering. 

The exposition will be the main fea- 
ture. This will be held in the Terminal 
Auditorium, where there is also a large 
lecture hall for meetings. The business 
meetings will be held in the forenoons, 
leaving the afternoons free for the in- 
spection of exhibits. Of the 64 booths, 
60 have been sold. An attendance of 
1,000 is fully expected. The exhibitors 
include the principal machinery and sup- 
ply houses in the trade. 

THE PROGRAMME 

June 6, 9 a.m.—Convention called to 
order by President E, D. Strain; ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Milroy; re- 
sponse by W. S. Sheill, of Detroit; read- 
ing of greetings from other associations; 
president’s address; reading of new con- 
stitution for adoption; report of com- 


mittees; treasurer’s report; address, 
“Bread-Making Methods,” by Julius 
Wihlfahrt; discussion; address, “Shop 


Management and Bakery Products,” by 
Harry J. Gobrecht; discussion; question 
box. 

June 7, 9 a.m.—Unfinished business; 
address, “Bakery Accounting Methods,” 
by J. J. Hennessy; discussion; address, 
“Sales Promotion,” S. W. Tredway; dis- 
cussion; question box. 

June 8, 9 a.m.—Unfinished business; 
address, “The Bakers’ Paradise,” by W. 
B. Leffingwell; nomination and election 
of officers; selection of next convention 
city; installation of officers. 

ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME 

2:30 p.m., June 6, the ladies will leave 
the Terminal Building for & trip through 
the plant of the Lakeside Biscuit Co. 
Each lady will be presented with a sou- 
venir. At 8 p.m. there will be a recep- 
tion and dance at the Terminal Audi- 
torium. 

At 2 pm., June 7, there will be an 
automobile trip to the woman’s building, 
where luncheon will be served, and 
thence .to the art museum and Fort 
Meigs. 

On the evening of June 7, there will 
be a moonlight ride on Lake Erie. 

The forenoon of June 8 is set aside for 
a shopping tour, or “go as you please.” 
In the afternoon there will be a trolley 
ride of 35 miles along the river and bay 
to Toledo Beach, where a lunch will be 
served. Latter will take the place of a 
formal dinner. Cars will return every 
half-hour. 

W. H. Wieorn, Jr. 





Louisville Bakers’ Eighth Anniversary 

The eighth anniversary of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association was 
celebrated April 25, and about 175 bak- 
ers and their friends were present. 

Invitations were sent out to all mem- 
bers. J. H. Jones served as toastmaster 
at the “Dutch lunch,” and President 
Joseph Schindler, Nicholas Braun, John 
Reinhardt, Jacob Nill, Frank Kighme, 
Mrs. Joseph Schindler, president of the 
ladies’ auxiliary, and Mrs. Ernest Kensig 
were among the speakers. 

Mr. Schindler spoke on the association 
and what it was doing for the master 
bakers; Mr. Braun on co-operation be- 
tween state and local associations; Mr. 
Reinhardt on the difference between the 
old baker and the baker of today. Jacob 
Nill emphasized the point that the baker 
who could not boost should not knock. 

Frank Eighme, who is retiring from 
the baking business at Louisville, made a 
farewell speech, thanking the association 
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for favors shown and co-operation given 
him in efforts to organize the state asso- 
ciation. 

The meeting was among one of the best 
ever held by the association. 


CHICAGO 
BREAD FLOUR VALUES 


Cuicaco, Int., May 19.—Flour stocks 
held by the larger Chicago bakers dif- 
fer little from a month ago. A few have 
sufficient flour to last them three or four 
months, or well into the summer. Others 
have enough to carry them a month, and 
still others for two or three months. 

Buying in the last three or four weeks 
has been limited, and was mainly of flour 
which had not previously been selling 
freely in this market. Bakers claim that 
it is now hard to make a good blend for 
first quality bread at as low a cost as a 
month ago. They attribute this to the 
increased cost of strong first clears from 
the Northwest. Ordinary clears are 
plentiful and offered as low as $4.65@ 
4.80 bbl, jute, Chicago, while others are 
held firm at $5@5.20. Comparing these 
quotations with the price of standard 
patents from Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
which are quoted at $5.40@5.80 bbl, jute, 
the cost of a satisfactory blend is fully 
20e bbl higher than a month ago. 

No great amount of flour is being 
bought by bakers from southwestern 
mills. Millers in that territory are will- 
ing to sell at 20@30c bbl under prices 
quoted by mills in the Northwest, but 
despite this a lack of interest is shown 
in southwestern flour. Some local bakers 
contend that this condition will continue 
until the beginning of the new crop. 

BREAD SHIPMENTS DELAYED 

The strike in Chicago of several hun- 
dred express drivers and helpers has re- 
sulted in shipments of bread to outlying 
points being practically shut off. Four 
of the larger bakeries in Chicago make 
shipments daily, mainly after 1 a.m., to 
suburban and near-by points, in some 
instances to a distance of 100 miles or 
more. 

The pickets and expressmen ‘on strike 
managed, Friday night, to shut off all 
deliveries of bread to the depots. The 
Schulze Baking Co. is able to make de- 
livery from its Peoria plant to northern 
Illinois points, where it has many cus- 
tomers. 

TO BUILD EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY 

The Charles Herendeen Milling Co., 
Chicago, with mills at Danville, Ill., has 
under consideration plans for a bakery 
in Chicago. Property has been secured 
on the south side of the city for a site. 

This company is selling in Danville a 
bread made from its product in which it 
is claimed a material increase in loaf- 
volume is secured. It is the understand- 
ing that the bakery will be built mainly 
to demonstrate what can be done in 
bread-making, in using the new product. 
The bread will be sold direct to the 
housewife, instead of through retail 
stores. ‘The company plans to increase its 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 

NOTES 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers will 
meet in Chicago June 5. 

Frank J. S. Roberts, president of the 
Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chicago, died 
May 6, from blood poisoning, aged 60. 

A plan is being considered to establish 
at the Illinois State University a school 
for bakers. This was proposed by the 
officers of the University at the meeting 
of the Illinois Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, in Springfield. It is being consid- 
ered by the officers of the bakers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional association, will speak at the meet- 
ing of the Potomac Master Bakers’ Asso- 





ciation, in Washington, May 22-25. The 
office of Secretary Bell has been moved 
to room 906, Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago. He found it necessary to occu- 
py larger quarters. 

Many Chicago bakers are producing 
gluten bread, which is finding a fairly 
good sale for medicinal purposes. This 
bread is being baked in 16-oz loaves, and 
retails at 15c loaf. The average cost of 
the prepared flour in Chicago, as packed 
in cartons by jobbers, is 15¢c per 1% lb. 

C. H. CHatten. 





BOSTON 
LOOK FOR LOWER PRICES 


Boston, Mass., May 18.—It is almost 
impossible to convince flour jobbers and 
the majority of bakers that it is a good 
time to buy flour; that the prices quoted 
are right; or that crop conditions war- 
rant any higher range than now prevails. 
All seem to be convinced it is a “weather 
market,” and that a considerable allow- 
ance must be made as to crop reports. 

Buyers seem firmly of the belief that 
flour is bound to go lower with the ad- 
vent of new-crop flours, and for this rea- 
son they are buying in a most conserva- 
tive manner and in small quantities. 

About the only way that the trade can 
be induced to buy a round lot of flour at 
present is by sellers making concessions 
of 25@50c bbl. In this way a large line 
of flour was sold to a leading baker in 
this vicinity recently. The prices made 
in this case were extremely low, but that 
was the only way that the sale could be 
effected. 

BAKER BUYS FLOUR AT LOW PRICE 

The result is that one big baker is well 
loaded up with flour for the next three 
or four months, and will be out of the 
market during that period. 

Jobbers are in the same position as the 
bakers, and are doing little buying, be- 
cause the retail trade is almost at a 
standstill. Family consumers are buying 
almost no flour, and retailers have little 
or no stocks on hand. 

CRACKER BAKERS 

Cracker bakers are only moderately 
supplied with flour, but as soft winter 
wheat millers are forcing sales to a con- 
siderable extent, it looks as if the cracker 
baker might soon be able to buy what 
flour he requires at almost his own price. 


NEW ENGLAND NOT RESELLING 

During the last three weeks little flour 
has been offering from second hands. 
Reselling has been slow, and similar con- 
ditions are reported in all New England. 
Jobbers’ stocks, as a rule, are so small 
that there is not much flour to be dis- 
posed of and for this reason they are not 
reselling to any extent. 

Mill representatives do not look for 
any improvement in the demand for 
flour during the next 60 days. About the 
only way that flour may be sold, will be 
by slashing prices. 

* * 

Spring wheat clears are held high and 
not much demand is reported. First 
clear in cotton is quoted at $5.15@5.60 
bbl. In jute it is nominally 15@20c bbl 
above cotton. Nothing doing, however, 
in jute sacks. On account of high prices, 
their use with rye flour has been limited. 

NOTES 

Large bakers report a material in- 
crease in bread output. The demand for 
cakes and pies is about normal, as is that 
for crackers. 

There is no change in the size or price 
of the loaf of bread sold in this market. 
The 5c loaf weighs about 16 ozs and the 
10c loaf 30@31 ozs. The 10c loaf seems 
to have the preference among the better 
class of family trade, although the 
smaller loaf is in good favor. 

’ Louis W. DePass. 


MACON MEETING OF BAKERS 


Well Attended—Machinery Exhibit a Suc- 
cess—Instructive Papers—Gordon Smith 
New Pr ville Next 
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The second annual convention of the 
Southeastern Master Bakers’ Association, 
held at Macon, Ga, May 1-4, was a 
splendid success. ‘There was a represent- 
ative attendance, and the greatest en- 
thusiasm and good fellowship prevailed. 
Macon showed true souwern hospitality, 
her officials and citizens making the stay 
of the visitors most enjoyable. Various 
bakery problems were considered, and 
entire trade of the South will be bene- 
fited. 

The associate members largely out- 
numbered the bakers, but this did not de- 
tract from the success of the meeting. 
These members contributed largely to its 
success. The local ladies’ committee en- 
tertained the visiting ladies. Clarence and 
Clyde Sears, prominent Macon bakers, 
contributed in a substantial degree to the 
perfect arrangements for the event. 

As members arrived, May 1, they were 
taken to the exhibition hall, where official 
registration was in charge of Clyde Sears 
and J. B. Everidge. In the evening, 
there was an inllustrated lecture on the 
“Wonders of Western America.” This 
part of the programme was furnished by 
the National association in the interest of 
the Salt Lake convention. 

The convention was opened May 2, by 
President A. Geilfuss. Mayor Smith 
welcomed the bakers and their friends 
to his city. 

President Geilfuss responded that the 
master bakers did not come together to 
raise prices but to discuss ways and 
means for bettering their conditions by 
raising the standard of their products. 

Samuel F. McDgnald, vice-president of 
the National association, received a hearty 
welcome in presenting the greetings of 
that organization. Mr. McDonald read a 
paper on “A Great and National Asso- 
ciation.” In it he said: 

There will be a discussion of 10c bread 
and why it is believed to be the next big 
step to take in meeting the steady ad- 
vancement of costs. If this belief is well 
founded, and a general agreement can be 
reached, it will require a large co-opera- 
tive campaign, first, to secure the data to . 
prove or disprove it, and second, to 
realize on it, if proved. 

The programme committee, of which 
Henry Stude is chairman, is going to 
have a speaker of national reputation who 
will talk to us in plain layman’s lan- 
guage on the vastly important subject 
of Raw Material Tests. It is desired that 
this address shall be a practical instruc- 
tion in the simpler tests which the aver- 
age small and medium-class baker should 
regularly employ. 

The very important trade question of 
the manufacturers’ right to insist upon 
the maintenance of a standard “resale” 
(in the case of the baker “retail”) price 
for standard products, and how this ques- 
tion affects the baking industry, will be 
fully explained. 

The absolute necessity of cost-keeping 
records will be covered in a helpful and 
constructive way. 

The welfare of employees, their en- 
couragement to more intelligent effort 
and greater loyalty by considerate treat- 
ment, will be discussed. 

A feature of the convention will be a 
pay-as-you-enter luncheon. The _ ticket 
which each member will receive for his 
50c or 75c will designate his seat and he 
must sit in it. The chairs will be grouped 
around tables of about eight each. Ticket 
numbers: will be so arranged that each 
member will lunch and chat with seven 
other members whom he may never have 
met. 

There will be only one session on 
Wednesday,—an executive session,—and 
it will start at 10 o’clock and last until 
there is nothing left to talk about. While 
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this is on, there will be another attended 
by associate members only. 

Gordon Smith, commenting on the pa- 
per of Mr. McDonald, suggested that it 
was time for the bakers to get together 
and form organizations everywhere, to 
work in conjunction with the National 
association. Others agreed with Mr. 
Smith, and the National association will 
doubtless be requested to appoint an offi- 
cial organizer to carry on such work. 


COMMON-SENSE BAKING 


In his paper on common-sense methods 
applied to baking, Julius E. Wihlfahrt, 
ot the Fleischmann Co., said: 

The sales of bakers’ bread are increas- 
ing daily; hence the baking business is in 
a most healthy condition and there re- 
mains lots of room for the progressive 
ones identified with the trade. Good, 
wholesome bread, with a good flavor, has 
come to stay; not merely bread, but 
bread spelled with a cipital “B.” Too 
sweet a loaf, or one baked too rapidly, 
hence soggy, will not meet the demand. 

It is my advice that you make a slight 
change in your recipe occasionally, so as 
to change the flavor without changing the 
general character of the loaf. This would 
have a stimulating effect on the bread 
consumption, which means increased sales. 

I would draw your attention to dif- 
ferent materials used in bread-making. 

First, we need four necessary ingredi- 
ents, without which we cannot manufac- 
ture bread; they are flour, water, salt 
and yeast. 

Next come the bread improvers, such 
as sugar, malt extract, milk and its con- 
densed and desiccated products; and, 
finally, the shortening, such as lard, com- 
pounds and vegetable oils. 

In flour, strength represents the gluten 
content which marks the amount of fer- 
mentation required. The amount of glu- 
ten in flour, however, does not solely rep- 
resent the flour’s real value; nor is it an 
indication of strength or stability. It is 
the quality of the gluten, rather than the 
quantity, that gives the best results. 

To get best results, the length of time 
or the amount of fermentation neces- 
sary has to be influenced by the proper 
temperature of the dough itself, as well 
as that of the fermenting room; likewise 
by the amount of yeast and salt used, as 
well as by the strength of the flour, and 
the amount of mixing given a dough 
before fermentation sets in. 

Richness of the dough itself will influ- 
ence the required time, and this brings 
out one important point often overlooked 
by bakers. The harsh or strong flour 
contains less natural sugar within its own 
bulk than is found in softer flours. The 
softer variety also contains more sugar 
and needs less fermentation. Therefore, 
if a strong flour is used, more sugar must 
be given to the dough than when soft 
flours are used. 

This closely connects this argument 
with what is called stability of flour. 
Stability is dependent, to a large degree, 
upon the material present, namely, the 
material present which can be used as 
yeast food; material upon which the glu- 
ten develops during fermentation. 

A technical way is called the nitrogen 
determination. By this means, a flour 
containing a hard gluten is shown as one 
having a larger percentage of glutenin. 

A simple rule is that, the longer the 
fermentation has to be continued, or the 
more vigorous it has to be carried on, 
the more yeast food is needed in the 
dough. 

Per contrary, if we find a softer fiour, 
the less of these ingredients can we em- 
ploy, lest our bread color too rapidly 
during baking. 

The yeast foods to which I refer may 
be classed as milk or milk products, 
sugar and malt extract. 

The baker usually knows whether he 
buys his flour for a strong spring wheat 
flour, or for a soft and more mellow 
flour; from that he must base his first 
calculation. 

After the dough is mixed, watch your 
fermentation closely. You can calculate 
safely that the time for total fermenta- 
tion is 40 per cent more than is required 
for the first rise of the dough. In other 
words, the time it requires for your 
dough to get light the first time, repre- 
sents three-fifths. of the total time for 
fermentation. Therefore, if the first rise 
requires three hours, it requires five 
hours for the entire process. 
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If, for comparison sake, 3 per cent of 
yeast food would be the required amount 
for a five-hour dough, then 2%, per cent 
would be the proper amount for a four- 
hour dough, or 3%, per cent for a six- 
hour fermentation period. 

Likewise, fats stimulate the gluten and 
lend spring to the loaf during baking. 
It follows that we would give a softer 
flour more fat and less sugar; a stronger 
flour less fat and more sugar. Of course, 
I refer to good, standard patents and 
not to strength caused by additional glu- 
tenin at the expense of the grade of 
patent used. Such flour needs more 
sugar, fats and yeast to make a market- 
able loaf. 

It is important to first set the proper 
period for fermentation, and then calcu- 
late the proper proportion of other in- 
gredients to be used, such as sugars and 
fat. 

The condition of the water used in- 
fluences the quality of the bread, as well 
as the length of fermentation to be re- 
quired. For bread-making, water should 
not be too hard, as the longer the fer- 
mentation has to be carried on, the more 
of the ingredients added are exhausted. 
Generally speaking, the softer the water 
the quicker the fermentation; hard water 
requires more yeast. The calculation for 
the ripeness of your dough, however, will 
remain the same. 

The quantity of water to be used is 
influenced by the strength of flour used; 
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also by the process of mixing, as high- 
speed machines will admit of more water 
than will a low-speed mixer. The direct 
advantages derived from proper mixing 
are: increased yield, more whiteness, bet- 
ter bread by being more nutritious, or 
more economical manufacture by saving 
of ingredients. 

This increase in yield is due to the de- 
velopment of the gluten, thereby decreas- 
ing the fermentative period and conse- 
quently increasing, in the same propor- 
tion, the stability of a flour and making 
possible the admission of more water. 

The amount of water likewise differs 
in accordance with the kind of bread to 
be manufactured. Never make a dough 
so soft as to require excessive dusting 
flour; instead, make a practical dough 
that will stand the work with the smallest 
amount of dusting flour. A runny or 
sticky dough rarely ever is the result as 
the proper stiffness of a dough. The 
proper calculation of the fermentative 
period will obviate this evil. 

I contend there is no standard formula. 
For the baker, a recipe is merely an in- 
corporation of ingredients with proper 
proportion of fermentative period, to 
suit the condition under which he has to 
work, While the ripeness of a dough can 
be well judged in each and every in- 
stance, the time which must be allotted 
differs in various localities. I have ref- 
erence to the atmospheric conditions 
which have a close relation and great in- 
fluence on the fermentative period. 

The point then is, How can atmospheric 
conditions be controlled so as to minimize 
variations? Variations not only will ap- 


r from one day to another, but also 
between batches run at different hours 
in the same day. ‘ The temperature of the 
mixing and fermenting room, and likewise 
of the dough itself, of course, are most 
important; but they represent only part 
of the actual influence or the dough dur- 
ing the period of fermentation. In plain 
words, the use of a thermometer only 
begins to lend judgment to the workman. 

The combined use of a thermometer 
with an instrument showing the hygro- 
metric conditions, or the percentage of 
humidity in the air in the shop, will ren- 
der his judgment valid. 

Heat, through the fermentative period 
of bread-making, is a form of force. 
The more heat the more energy. In. this 
connection it must be stated that the 
higher the temperature, the more readily 
is the growth of the acidity in a dough. 
A rapid growth of acidity is to be avoid- 
ed by all means. A cool dough with the 
proper amount of salt and yeast will 
prevent rapid development of acidity. 

The temperature is a measure of the 
intensity of its energy; but this energy is 
dependent upon the humidity or dryness 
in the air. The humidity in a bakery is 
usually lower than outdoors, as the ovens 
are continuously drying out the air. The 
natural humidity for a doughroom is 70 
per cent, and the corresponding tempera- 
ture in Fahrenheit 76 degrees; such con- 
ditions are the most favorable. 

The subject narrows down as to what 
system may be best employed to provide 
proper air, 

The instrument used for measuring the 
hygrometric conditions of the shop is 
called a “hygrometer.” It is a most ef- 
fective instrument for the baker. 

Often, especially in cold weather, is it 
found that the moisture content in the 
air of a bakeshop is very low; so that 
the quality of the final product, bread, is 
often impaired: Low moisture content in 
the air causes slow and irregular fermen- 
tation, and. the symptoms thereof have 
often been unjustly laid to the fault of 
the yeast. 

The difference can be easily explained 
by the fact that every 10 per cent of 
relative humidity (temperature and all 
other conditions being the same) will in- 
fluence the final time of fermentation ap- 
proximately eight minutes. Therefore, it 
is the baker’s part to adapt his materials 
to atmospheric conditions of the shop. 

The mere fact of having a hygrometer 
hanging on some suitable point will show 
your workman what to expect. When he 
is able to observe the relative humidity, 
it follows that on less humid days he 
should set his doughs warmer; and the 
reverse on days of high moisture content 
of the air. Don’t forget that a cool 
dough, with plenty of salt, gives best re- 
sults, and a dough should never be set to 
accumulate more than 86 degrees Fahren- 
heit by the time it is ready for the bench. 

A good deal has been said about the 
proper temperature of doughs. General- 
ly from 78 to 84 degrees is the right 
temperature to set a dough; the degrees 
vary according to the temperature and 
atmospheric condition of the shop. The 
point I wish to emphasize is that a dough 
should not go over 86 degrees before it 
is ready to be scaled into loaves. 

* * 


Delegates designated to participate in 
the Round Table discussion at Salt Lake 
City, under the leadership of Henry 
Stude, were: Gordon Smith, James Win- 
kelman, A. Geilfuss, H. Malchow, Clar- 
ence Sears, John Seyboldt. 

H. Malchow, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., gave his colleagues 
some instructive pointers on “How to Win 
the Housewife to Bakers’ Bread.” A 
lively discussion followed Mr. Malchow’s 
address, the bent of which was that, if 
bakers would follow his advice, the days 
of home baking in the South would soon 
come to an end. 

The paper of Frank W. Emmons, 
chemist of the Washburn-Crosby Co., on 
“Flour and Bread,” is given in full else- 
where in this paper. 

J. Winkelman, the well-known baker 
of Memphis, gave the bakers some excel- 
lent reasons “Why a Small Baker Should 
Figure Cost.” Mr. Winkelman has given 
this subject exhaustive consideration, and 
presented them in an effective form. 

On motion of J. B. Everidge, of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., resolutions of sympathy 
were adopted on the death of Morris 
Schlesinger, of Atlanta, who had con- 
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tributed very materially to the success 
of the association. 
NEW OFFICERS 

Officers, elected unanimously, were: 
Gordon Smith, Mobile, president; J. 
Winkelman, Memphis, vice-president; 
LeRoy Rogers, Atlanta, secretary; J. B. 
Everidge, Columbus, treasurer. Execu- 
tive committee, John Kern, Samuel Mc- 
Donald, John Seybold, R. C. Thompson 
and A. Geilfuss. 

At the last day’s session a number of 
interesting papers were read, followed by 
discussion. Of these were LeRoy Rogers, 
on “Advertising”; J. B. Everidge on 
“Questions on Bread-Making.” Latter 
was well answered by Mr. Wihlfahrt. 

The next convention will be held in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

After the usual vote of thanks had 
been given to all who had contributed to 
the success of the convention, the newly 
elected president was installed amid 
cheers. Mr. Smith made a _ fetching 
speech, with which the convention closed. 

The banquet in the evening, with Sam- 
uel McDonald as toastmaster, was an 
outstanding feature, 

The exhibit of bakers’ machinery and 
supplies was representative and a suc- 
cess. All available space was occupied 
and the two floors of the prettily deco- 
rated hall were crowded with interested 
visitors during the greater part of the 
week. 

The flour mill representatives were: 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., F. M. Chan- 
dler, W.S. Coleman, T. M. Arden; Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., E. A. Scallen, W. R. 
Norris, L. K. Batterton; Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., B. R. McElwain; Leavy- 
enworth Milling Co., S. Steeg; Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., J. H. Ismert; Bay 
State Milling Co., E. R. Reynolds, C. I’. 
Rust; Pinckneyville Milling Co. H. H. 
Unkfer, T. H. Jones; Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co. J. W. Anderson; New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., J. T. Lipford, 
O. L. Steele; Acme-Evans Co. J. E. 
Bailey; New Era Milling Co., George W. 
Hoyland. 





Dubois, Pa., Bakers 


Six bakers are located in Dubois, three 
buying flour in cars. 

‘The Myers bakery, at 313 South Main 
Street, is now known as Scott’s bakery, 
Walter Scott, proprietor. A pony con- 
test and granite ware are being used to 
stimulate the sales of Mi-Te-Good bread. 

S. G. Swisher, 106 North Brady Street, 
is a carload buyer of flour. An auto- 
truck has strerigthened his delivery equip- 
ment. He uses a Champion dough mixer, 
Read cake mixer and a Union rounder-up. 

The Pistner bakery, 301-303 West 
Washington Street, has a modern plant 
40x60. Store and office face Washington 
Street, with a glass partition between 
them and the bakeshop proper. The bak- 
ers at work are in full view of the public. 
In the bakeshop are steam oven, Triumph 
dough and cake mixer and flour-handling 
outfit. The proofing-room is large and 
roomy. The flour storage is a well light- 
ed and ventilated room, with three cars 
in stock. Pistner Bros. have a general 
store at Tyler, Pa., which is supplied with 
flour from the bakery. The interior of 
the plant and all machinery are enameled 
white. It requires two delivery wagons 
to cover the city routes; a large shipping 
business is done. Milk and Purity bread 
are leaders, featuring the 10c loaf, 
wrapped, with an advertising campaign 
to increase sales. 

In business for 20 years at 101 West 
Washington Street is the record of A. J. 
Hetrick & Son, wholesale and retail bak- 
ers. They occupy a two-story frame and 
brick building 80x50, divided into mod- 
ern bread and cake bakeries. The bread 
bakery is equipped with a Standard oven, 
Read dough mixer, tempering and flour- 
sifting outfit, Peerless molder, bun di- 
vider, steel troughs and racks. The cake- 
shop contains a Read cake mixer and an 
Albrecht oven. On the second floor is 
the flour storage, with about two cars in 
stock. Employment is given to 10 men, 
while four wagons are used for delivery. 
A good shipping business is done in But- 
ternut bread, wrapped. 





The sealers of weights around Wausau, 
Wis., recently held a meeting, at which 
it was proposed to ask the legislature to 
fix a standard weight for a loaf of bread 
at 15 ozs. 
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DETROIT 
BAKERS ARE BEARS 

Detrorr, Micu., May 19.—Bakers have 
not been active in the purchase of flour 
for three or four weeks. Their position 
as to future supplies is about as it was 
a month ago. They are well supplied for 
the present, and a few have their wants 
covered for the season; while the larger 
ones in nearly all cases will later be in 
the market, those who lack a full supply 
appear in no hurry to load up. Some 
are bidding 50c or more under the pres- 
ent price level, to all appearances test- 
ing the strength of the market, but they 
are not getting much flour; millers are 
not pushing for business. . 

The average baker is a decided bear 
for the remainder of the crop year, and 
pays little attention to the chances of 
scarcity later on. The crop damage re- 
ports and accounts of short acreage are 
receiving little attention. They know 
that present supplies are large, and see 
no reason for anticipating a scarcity that 
may affect the trade a year hence. 

Proprietors of some of the smaller 
bakeries find themselves with an abun- 
dance of flour on hand, and there is 
some reselling. However, there has not 
heen enough of this lately to cut much of 
i figure. 

NOTES 

Practically everything in the bakery 
line has advanced in price, except pies. 

In Detroit the 5c loaf weighs 12@14 
ovs, and the 10¢ loaf 24 ozs. Rye bread 
i, sold at 8@9c for 26 ozs. 

Bakery help is in good demand and 
scarce. Already the lakes are employ- 
ing a large number who work in bakeries 
during the winter. 

Increase in sales of bakery products 
incident to the opening of lake naviga- 
tion has been rather slow, because of the 
cold spring weather. 

Bakers report an increase in demand 
for rye bread, attributed to the increase 
in foreign-born population since the 
iuilding of automobiles became an im- 
portant industry “here. 

The past month brought advances in 
practically everything a baker has to 
buy. Sugars are up 55c; cottonseed oil, 
2¢; lard, %4¢; peaches, 40c, and walnuts 
4c. The supply of blueberries is ex- 
hausted, with a firm tone in all direc- 
tions. 

The pie trade is active, and the entry 
of a large new pie bakery into the De- 
troit trade appears to have little effect 
on the business of the others. The New 
Iingland Pie Co. has found it necessary 
to double its capacity and build an ad- 
dition to the bakery at Beech and Fourth 
streets. The new part will. be three 
stories high and of steel and concrete. 
{In this will be installed four rotary 
ovens and other necessary pie machinery. 

Joun Barr. 





Franklin Bros., Altoona, Pa. 

Franklin Bros., proprietors of the Bon 
Ton bakery, and who started business in 
1898, are located at Chestnut and Third 
streets. The modern plant of this con- 
cern is housed in a substantial two-story 
brick building 50x120, with large plate 
glass frontage. The flour storage, in the 
basement, is well lighted and ventilated, 
and will hold eight cars. About 250 bbls 
are used every 20 days. 

A blending outfit, after sifting and 
blending the flour, elevates it to the 
penthouse on the top of the building. 
Here it is aérated and sifted again be- 
fore passing to the flour hopper, where 
it is automatically weighed and dumped 
into a dough mixer on the second floor. 
A tempering tank with scales, automati- 
cally weighs and tempers the water. 

The cakeshop, on the second floor, is 
equipped with a brick oven, cake mixer 
and cooky machine. On this floor are also 
lockers, restrooms, ete., for the 14 em- 
ployees. 

On the first floor, at the corner, are 
the retail store and the offices. The 
workroom occupies the greater portion of 
the first story, and is equipped with two 
ovens, basement fired. The dough, com- 
ing down from the second floor through 
a steel chute, enters the Dutchess divider 
first, passing along to the Day rounder- 
up and proofer, Thomson molder and the 
proofing closet, with its four racks. 
_The bakery is a model of cleanliness. 
Each machine is driven by a separate 
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motor. An elevator conveys supplies from 
the basement to the top floor. The pack- 
ing and shipping department has seven 
doors opening into the loading or wagon 
shed, where that number of teams can 
be loaded at once. The firm uses six 
wagons and two automobiles, and has a 
modern two-story brick barn for its seven 
head of horses. Mother’s bread is the 
leader. 


Diehl & Sons, Butler, Pa. 

Philip Diehl & Sons, of Butler, Pa., 
who started in the baking business seven 
years ago in a small way, with one horse 
and wagon, is now one of the substantial 
bakery concerns in the Keystone State. 
Upon ground at Center and Lookout 
streets, the company has erected a three- 
story brick and concrete building, 50x80. 
It is equipped with machinery, ovens and 
appliances of the latest types. 

The basement contains a 15-foot ceil- 
ing, and is divided into two departments, 
one for the storing of 
flour and the other for 
barrel goods, etc. A well 
120 feet deep supplies 
the water used. 

The first floor front 
contains the retail store 
and a grocery store. The 
packing and shipping 
rooms adjoin, while the 
loading department is at 
the rear, with a garage 
adjoining to house three 
auto-trucks. 

On the third floor is 
the dough-mixing room, 
equipped with a dough 
mixer and flour-handling 
outfit consisting of sifter, 
elevator, hopper, tank, 
automatic water and 
flour scales. 

The second floor is 
where the baking is done 
in two Standard ovens, 
with the aid of a Dutch- 
ess divider, molder, 
rounder-up, proofer, 
cake mixer and cookie 
machine. A separate room 
on the second floor is fit- 
ted up for the making of doughnuts on 
a Gem outfit. 

An elevator conveys the raw materials 
from the basement to the top floor, of 
which certain kinds are bought in car 
lots. Butternut bread, wrapped, and box 
cakes in cartons, are features. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 








Day Baking in Australia 

Ape.awe, So. Avst., March 25.—The 
question of day baking has again been 
revived, and there are indications that a 
noteworthy movement in that direction 
will be witnessed shortly throughout the 
Commonwealth. At a meeting of the 
federal council of the bakers’ unions, it 
was resolved that “all branches be in- 
structed to notify the master bakers on 
March 25 that night work will cease on 
May 6, dough-making excepted, and that, 
in future, men will present themselves 
for work between the hours of 6 a.m. and 
6 p.m.,” The effect sought, of course, is 
to have every man finish his shift at 
6 p.m. 

The employees, in support of their at- 
titude, assert that practically all the 
bread in Queensland, New South Wales 
and Kalgoorlie at present is baked in 
the daytime, and they claim that the plan 
has proved to be successful. The bakers 
are reported to be firm in their demand, 
and “trust that the reasonableness of 
their request will command itself to the 
employers, so that the change can be 
brought about without trouble anywhere.” 

The master bakers, however, contend 
that the innovation will not be good, 
either from their point of view or from 
that of the public. It will mean, they 
urge, that the bread will be baked one 
day and served the next, and consequent- 
ly will be at least 12 hours old. They also 
assert that it will involve a lot of Sunday 
work for the men, and mention that when 
the idea was brought before Justice Rich 
in the arbitration court two years ago, 
after having fully and carefully investi- 
gated it, he turned it down. 

The arguments in favor of day bakin 
advanced on that occasion were classifi 
under four heads—hygienic, social, do- 
mestic and educational. In a most ex- 
haustive review of the matter, Justice 


Rich indicated that, in his opinion, the 
scheme, if adopted, would react to the 
detriment of the bakers themselves, and 
the detrimental effect, apart from some 
impossible conditions which they would 
impose upon the employers, would extend 
still further to the carters employed in 
the distribution. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





BAKERY PATENTS 

BISCUIT-CUTTING MACHINE 
Thomas, John and Edward Vicars, 
Earlestown, Eng., have received a patent 
on a biscuit-cutting machine. Applica- 
tion filed April 8, 1915; serial No. 19,897. 
Claim 3 reads: “In biscuit-cutting and 
embossing machines, in combination with 
a crosshead, cutters mounted thereon and 
means to partly rotate said crosshead to 
expose said cutters for cleaning purposes, 
embossers, a crosshead to operate said 
embossers, a block carrying said emboss- 
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ers and engaging the embosser crosshead 
by partial rotation, means to rotate the 
cutter crosshead and means to connect 
the block carrying the embossers with the 
cutter crosshead whereby both are ro- 
tated simultaneously.” 


BREAD-MIXING APPARATUS 


Nelson C. Cotabish, Lakewood, and 
Edwin B. Gafkey, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
patented a bread-mixing apparatus. Ap- 
plication filed June 18, 1915; serial No. 
34,781. 

Claim 1 reads: “In bread-kneading ap- 
paratus, a bowl to contain the dough, 
supporting standard at each end of the 
bowl, a driving shaft extending through 
one standard and one end of said bowl, 
a sleeve slidably fitting in the other 
standard and abutting against the other 
end of the bowl, a spindle in said sleeve 
extending through said other end of the 
bowl, a mixing blade in the bowl having 
one end secured to the end of the driv- 
ing shaft and the other end pivotally 
connected to the end of the spindle, 
means for holding the spindle in pivotal 
engagement with the blade and means 
for locking the sleeve in the standard to 
prevent displacement of the bowl.” 


PROCESS FOR TREATING BREAD, ETC. 


Johan Rudolf Katz, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, has been granted a patent on a 
process for treating bread and other 
pastries. Application filed May 29, 1914; 
serial No. 841,769. 

Claim 1 reads: “The herein described 
method of treating pastry, comprising the 
supporting of the pastry to S treated 
in a closed receptacle, passing a current 
of air over a salt solution, projecting the 
air into said chamber in which the pastry 
is supported, and exhausting said air 
therefrom.” 





Under a new ordinance at Sheboygan, 
Wis., rye bread may be sold in two sizes, 
small loaf to weigh not less than 15 or 
more than ‘20 ozs, and large size not less 
than 30; small loaves of wheat bread 
must weigh not less than 14 nor more 
than 18 ozs, and large loaf not less than 
28 ozs. 
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NEW YORK 
SPECULATIVE FLOUR PURCHASES 

New York, N. Y., May 18.—Both large 
and small bakers seem to be quite well 
supplied with flour, although in many in- 
stances they are relying on it being de- 
livered on old orders. While these de- 
liveries may be uncertain, owing to the 
congestion of the railroads, there is suf- 
ficient spot stuff to take care of any 
immediate shortage caused by failure on 
the part of roads to make deliveries as 
expected. How long this supply of spot 
flour will hold out cannot be stated, but 
at present it is being offered at 30@50c 
under prices quoted by mills. 

In some instances bakers have been 
induced by flour salesmen to overbuy, 
and as a result they have literally been 
forced into making money by reselling 
their excess purchases at a good profit, 
though considerably under mill prices. 
In some cases salesmen and mill repre- 
sentatives have -bought back their own 
flour and sold it on the market at a 
profit. 

This is a very unsatisfactory condition 
and acts as a boomerang for salesmen. 
The policy of selling a baker flour far 
beyond his possible capacity to consume, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and 
should be energetically discouraged. 


ANY VOLUME NEW BUSINESS DOUBTFUL 


There will be no heavy buying of flour 
by bakers for the remainder of this crop, 
in the opinion of the majority of those 
in the trade. The possibility of buying 
of any kind is greatly reduced by reason 
of the fact that dealers have quantities 
of flour sold at lower prices, but are un- 
able to deliver it because of railroad 
conditions. Therefore it is hardly pos- 
sible to make new sales at higher prices. 

Prices at the middle of the month, 
f.o.b. New York, were: spring patent, 
$5.90@6.15 bbl; first clear, $5.10@5.40; 
Kansas straights, $5.50@5.60; rye, $5@ 
5.50, jute, for mill shipment. 


ADVANCE OF PAPER AND PAPER BAGS 


Bakers for a long time have been 
facing an increased cost in all kinds of 
raw materials, without increasing the 
price of the loaf or perceptibly decreas-_ 
ing its size. Flour, salt, sugar; in fact, 
everything which foes into bread has 
advanced, and now an appreciation of 
about 100 per cent in the price of paper 
and paper bags is of great concern to 
those bakers who have to use any great 
quantity. 

A baker may feel he is protected by 
contracts covering his needs, but with the. 
railroads congested, it frequently devel- 
ops that deliveries cannot be made and 
the baker finds himself short of paper or 
bags. In some instances the supply house 
strongly objects to buying the paper or 
bags in the open market at higher prices, 
to temporarily meet the baker’s needs. 


BAKERS BEWARE OF SAPONIN ~° 


Administrators of the pure food act 
have declared that saponin must not be 
used in food products sold in interstate 
commerce. A notice from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that the addi- 
tion of saponin to food mixtures which 
are sold for use in place of white of eggs 
is regarded by the Bureau of Chemistry 
as constituting adulteration within the 
meaning of the food and drugs act. 

It is stated that the practice is usually 
adopted for the purpose of concealing 
inferiority, and that, therefore, it comes 
within the definition of adulteration in 
the federal law. Saponin is used in so- 
called substitutes for white of eggs for 
the purpose of producing foam, and thus 
giving the articles a fictitious appearance 
of body and therefore of food value. 

Saponin is a substance that, when dis- 
solved in water, foams like soap. It is 
extracted from plants known as soap- 
bark and soaproot, and a few others, b 
boiling them in water. , 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Jewish women of the hill district of 
Pittsburgh have declared a boycott on 
all the kosher bakers in that quarter. 
These bakers recently raised the price 
of 5c loaf to 6c, 7c loaf to 8c, and the 
10c loaf to 12c, claiming it was on ac- 
count of being forced -to reduce the 
working hours of their bakers. It is 
reported that since then the bakers have 
decided to restore the old prices. 
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CENTRAL STATES 
FLOUR TRADE DULL e 


Torepo, Onto, May 17.—Spring wheat 
flour salesmen travelling this section say 
that business is dull; that comparatively 
few bakers are buying any flour. So far 
as can be determined, practically all the 
important bakers have their requirements 
for the remainder of the crop year ar- 
ranged for. Of course, there will be 
some scattered buying between now and 
the new crop, but it is expected to be 
relatively unimportant. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Spring wheat bakers patent was held 
(May 17) at about $5.85@6.10 bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo. Some mills asked as high as 
$6.25@6.40 bbl, jute. At the same time, 
Kansas bakers flour could be had at 
about $5.75 jute, or $5.95@6 for the 
highest patents. Naturally, with this dif- 
ference in favor of Kansas, these flours 
are being given a preference. 

With the advent of new-crop Kansas 
flours on the market, if the price differ- 
ence remains anything like as at present, 
it is expected that they will be bought 
for blending with old spring flour, there- 
by bringing down the price. It is doubt- 
ful if Kansas mills, after their experience 
last year, will push sales of new-crop 
flour so early. Possibly this may also 
hold good of spring wheat mills this 
year. There is no talk whatever as yet 
of new-crop flour being offered. 

One hears only occasionally now of 
resales of flour, and presumably most all 
the cheap flour available has been cleaned 
up. It is believed that any cheap flour 
bakers have coming to them now is not 
more than sufficient for their own needs. 


NEXT SEASON’S PRICE OF FLOUR 


Sentiment among bakers has been un- 
dergoing some change. They are not quite 
so sure and positive in their bearishness. 
With a very material shrinkage proved 
in the indicated winter wheat crop, and 
an acknowledged reduction in the spring 
wheat acreage; with Kansas showing up 
not so well as earlier, and with Canada 
unable to repeat last year’s bumper crop, 
they feel that it is perhaps doubtful if 
low prices will prevail on the next crop. 

In fact, some bakers question whether 
there will be any $5 flour to be had; it 
rather looks to them as if $5.50 might 
be a good price at which to buy. No 
doubt history would repeat itself, and if 
flour went to $5.50, these very bakers 
would then hold off for $5.25 or less. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS FOR CRACKERS 


While cracker bakers, as a class, do not 
anticipate their requirements to any- 
where near the extent that bread bakers 
do, if the situation in soft winter wheat 
milling is any guide,- they must have 
their needs arranged for to some extent. 

Soft winter wheat millers are finding 
business decidedly slow, but not unlike 
what it usually is at this season. Some 
round-lot sales would be welcomed by 
most any of these millers. The milling 
demand for No. 2 red wheat is very light 
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and the movement is in excess of the 
demand. 


KANSAS NOT SELLING AHEAD 


There has developed among Kansas 
mills what looks to be a move in the right 
direction. They evidently are tightening 
up in the matter of selling ahead. A 
number of leading mills have announced 
that only in very exceptional cases will 
they sell longer ahead than 90 days. They 
talk as if they meant it, and as if the 
movement was general in that section 
and would be adhered to. Kansas mills 
generally would not object to this policy, 
in fact would indorse it, if spring wheat 
mills would do the same thing. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





The Field Bakery 


It has been well said that an army, like 
a snake, travels on its belly. Soldiers in 
the field must be well fed to be efficient, 
and as the vast armies that are necessary 
to win battles today cannot “live off the 
country” temporarily in their possession, 
their food supply must of necessity be 
furnished through other channels. This 
was recognized long before the world-war 
now raging in Europe began, and as 
bread is the basic food for man at war as 
well as in peace, the field bakery was 
developed, not only by the European 
armies, but has been brought to a high 
state of efficiency for United States 
troops. 

Instruction in baking has been estab- 
lished in our national guard under com- 
petent officers, in which the men are 
taught the peculiarities of the various 
kinds of wheat, the component parts of 
flour, the uses of yeast and the effect of 
fermentation, and the proper mixing and 
handling of doughs; in short, instructed 
how to become practical bakers, though 
under vastly different conditions than 
those under which the average baker 
produces bread. 

A field bakery at war strength consists 
of 12 units—four sections of three units 
each. One unit consists of one oven and 
two tents, and all the utensils necessary 
to make, bake, and store the bread. The 
entire equipment of one unit can be load- 
ed on an ordinary army wagon, making a 
load of about 2,600 lbs. The equipment, 
when in the hands of properly trained 
bakers, can be set up for use in from 
45 minutes to one hour, and, eight hours 
after the halt is made, the first bread can 
be turned out. After that, every hour 
and a quarter a batch (termed a run) of 
bread can be produced. The maximum 
output per one unit per day of 24 hours 
is from 3,000 to 3,600 lbs. 

The personnel of a bakery company con- 
sists of one commissioned officer and six 
enlisted men—all members of the quar- 
termaster corps; so that, regardless of 
how rapidly troops may move from one 
place to another, provided they are ac- 
companied by a field bakery of a suffi- 
cient number of units, they need not be 
long without food. 

_ The illustration shown herewith is a 
three-unit field bakery equipment used 
to supply New York state troops when 


mobilized at Fishkill Plains, N. Y., for 
training last summer. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Kansas City 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 19.—Sentiment 
among bakers as to prices has not changed 
much in the last 30 days. All actually 
in need of flour are pretty well satisfied 
to buy on present basis. Most buyers 
feel that it is too early to pass judgment 
on the growing wheat crop. While all 
agree last year’s heavy yield cannot be 
duplicated, the large carry-over is ex- 
pected to about offset any shortage of 
the coming crop. 

Bakers are likely to buy only hand to 
mouth until after new wheat is available, 
or in case there should be a decided break 
in the market before that time. At pres- 
ent, buying is very limited, with no prom- 
ise of improvement for 60 to 90 days. 

It would be safe to assume that 75 
per cent of the baking trade has its needs 
fully covered to July 1. No one appears 
to be overloaded with flour, as sometimes 
in the past. The bakers have generally 
come to believe that it is best to be a 
little underbought than overbought. The 
bread consumption in this territory shows 
enough increase each year to absorb any 
surplus a baker might have bought over 
his previous year’s er 

Consumption of all bakery products is 
on the increase here, and as the weather 
warms up, additional gains will be shown. 
All bakers report business good, and 
most of them are making improvements. 
One large baker states that he had the 
largest business last week he ever did. 

Notwithstanding increasing prices on 
everything entering into bread, no reduc- 
tion has been made in the size of the 
loaf, and as long as flour continues at the 
present parity, there will be no cut in 
weight. 

Sugar and shortening continue to go 
upward. Some bakers are cutting down 
a little on the amount of sugar and 
shortening used, but competition will not 
allow them to reduce quality much. 


NOTES 


Frank Burke has completed remodeling 
his bakery, facilitating the handling of 
the business. 


Work is progressing rapidly on Naf- - 


ziger’s addition. It will probably be com- 
pleted by June 1. 

A novel stunt in advertising was em- 
ployed here last week. The Smith bak- 
ery engaged an aéroplane to fly over the 
city and bombard it with 10c loaves of 
Holsum bread. In some of the loaves, 
new dollar bills had been wrapped. 

Ors B. Dursin. 





Oklahoma Bakers’ Convention 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Tulsa, April 25-27, with a large 
attendance of bakers from every part of 
the state. 

The programme included the following 
addresses and papers: “Closer Supervision 
of Raw Material in the Bakeshop,” F. C. 
Stadelhofer, St. Louis; “The National 
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Association,” R. L. Nafziger, Kansas 
City; and papers by C. E. Wernig, of the 
Kuhlke Bread Co., of Akron, Ohio; F. B. 
‘Miller, manager the Enid (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; C. E. Lahman, Middle West 
Baking Co., Tulsa; and W. Fletcher, 
Belleville, N. J. 

The entertainment features included a 
Dutch lunch on one day and a dinner on 
another day of the convention, together 
with motor rides and special entertain- 
ments for the ladies. 

Officers elected were: president, Otto 
B. Schmidt, Oklahoma City; vice-presi 
dent, C. E, Lahman, Tulsa; secretary, 
Charles S. Trenbly, Oklahoma City; 
treasurer, J. C. Dean, Shawnee. Execu- 
tive committee: Harry Kuhlman, Tulsa; 
J. W. Bonewitz, Hobart; Arthur Little, 
Kiefer. 

The next meeting will be at Oklahoma 
City. 

R. E. Sterne. 





Texas Bakers Meet at Waco 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Master Bakers’ Association of Texas was 
held at Waco, May 2-4, F. W. Pflug- 
haupt, of San Antonio, presiding. 

In extending greetings from the Waco 
association, F. Goldman referred to the 
progress made by the baking industry in 
the last 15 years and the benefits derived 
through co-operation. 

In his annual address, the retiring 
president, F. W. Pflughaupt, reviewed 
the work accomplished by the Texas as- 
sociation during his incumbency. He 
urged the formation of more local asso- 
ciations. He explained that the propo- 
sition to hold a joint convention annually 
with the bakers of Oklahoma had been 
found inexpedient. 

Henry Stude, of Houston, presented 
greetings from the National association 
and recommended that Texas send a 
delegate to the meeting at Salt Lake Cit) 
in August. 

A. B. Laws, a demonstrator for the 
Fleischmann Co., read a very practical 
paper on the ideal loaf and how to make 
it. It covered every detail, from the han- 
dling of the raw material and on through 
the mixing, fermentation and _ baking 
stages. There were so many good points 
brought out that Mr. Laws was request- 
ed to read his paper a second time later 
in the proceedings. 

T. P. Duncan, of the Waco Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., gave a number of helpful sug- 
gestions on the handling of flour and 
some pointers in the selection of flour so 
as to obtain the best results. 

A paper that aroused considerable in- 
terest was one read by a Waco lady on 
why she eats baker’s bread. She said 
baker’s bread, in her opinion, was better 
than that made at home, that it was more 
economical and certainly less troublesome, 
and that it could be obtained fresh each 
day. 

Bread-shipping, delivering, auditing, 
proper fuel for bakeries, and a number 
of other subjects all came in for atten- 
tion. 

W. A. Collmorgen, of Lufkin, was 
elected president; Herman Richter, San 





A Field Bakery for the New York National Guard at Camp Whitman, Near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Antonio, vice-president; Joseph Scheppe, 
Dallas, treasurer. 

Executive committee: John Gottlob, 
Galveston; F. Goldman, Waco; Ed Good- 
man, Dallas; August Schenk, League 
City; F. W. Pflughaupt, San Antonio. 

Dallas was selected as the meeting 
place for 1917. 





THE NORTHWEST 
KEEN COMPETITION FOR BREAD TRADE 


Minneapous, Minn., May 20.—Compe- 
tition in the bread business here is very 
keen, It keeps all the bakers constantly 
on the alert to hold what trade they have 
and to add any to it legitimately. Va- 
rious schemes to increase sales have been 
tried, including premiums innumerable, 
hut quality in the long run has been 
found the only thing that produces last- 
ing results and repeat orders. 

‘House-to-house sales from wagons have 
not proven altogether satisfactory, and 
only one important concern is now seek- 
ag business in this way. Others employ 
demonstrators, who go through the resi- 
dence districts, calling at homes and ex- 
plaining the merits of their company’s 
coods. Usually these demonstrators are 

iven a ready hearing, and rarely leave 
\ithout extracting a promise from the 
housewife to at least give their bread a 
(rial when placing the next order with 
ihe grocer. 

This plan has been found by some to 

ork out very well. One company is fol- 
lowing up the calls of its demonstrator 
ith an invitation to the housewife to 
isit its plant, and offering to send an 
utomelila for her and her friends when- 
ever they can find it convenient to go. 
several have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity, showing that women are really 
interested in seeing how bread, etc., is 
turned out in a modern bakery. 

Notwithstanding the steady increase in 
the number of small bakeries, all the 
large shops report sales as larger than a 
vear ago. 


ANOTHER BREAD ORDINANCE 


\n amendment to the Minneapolis 
bread ordinance has been proposed by 
\lderman Walquist. He wants a stand- 
ard 16-02 loaf. The present ordinance 
makes 16 ozs the standard, but allows 
bakers to turn out a smaller loaf, provid- 
ed it is labeled giving the name of the 
baker and the weight of the loaf. This 
has proven very satisfactory. It has en- 
abled the bakers to keep the price of 
bread stationary, but to scale the weight 
of the loaf according to the fluctuations 
in the price of flour and other raw ma- 
terials. 

This, it is believed, is more acceptable 
to the public than to keep the weight sta- 
tionary and advance prices of bread when 
flour and other materials advance, as they 
have in the last year or two. At present, 
the average 5c loaf in Minneapolis weighs 
|! ozs or a fraction over, and in St. Paul 
12 ozs. 

It is considered doubtful if the pro- 
posed amendment to the ordinance will 
be adopted. The present Minneapolis 
ordinance has been favorably commented 
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on the country over, and many cities have 
copied it in framing their bread laws. 


NOTES 

H. E. Heath has started work on a 
two-story re-enforced concrete bakery 
building at Anaconda, Mont. 

The bakery of S. E. Wilcox, at Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., burned for the second 
time in six months. Loss, $3,000; insur- 
ance, $1,500. Adolph Peterson has taken 
over the stand, and expects to reopen the 
bakery soon. He is building a brick 
oven, Rosert T. Bearry. 





Duluth-Superior 

Dututu, Mrinn., May 19.—Right now 
most of the large flour users are credited 
with having supplies for the remainder 
of the crop, or nearly so. As yet no mill 
quotations for new-crop flour have been 
heard of, Opinion among bakers and 
jobbers is that existing conditions favor 
maintenance of present prices, with much 
depending upon the outcome as to winter 
and spring crops. : 

There is a regular demand for both 5 
and 10c bread. Some concerns bake 
both; others only the larger loaf. Bakers 
contend that best results for all con- 
cerned are derived from handling the 10c 
loaf. Consumers are seemingly begin- 
ning to recognize this point, for sales of 
that size are unmistakably increasing. 

Bread sales have picked up somewhat, 
but the cold weather has been unfavor- 
able to a more rapid expansion. The 
opening of tourist travel will help to 
enliven business. 

Bakers are keeping a careful tab on 
daily bread deliveries to retailers so as 
not to overstock them. By doing this, 
they manage to keep fresh supplies be- 
fore consumers as well as minimize stale 
bread returns. 

Prices of bakery ingredients are vari- 
able. Sugar with its rise, is the one big 
item. 

Backward weather is blamed for ham- 
pering sales of crackers. There would be 
a large consumption were temperatures 
higher. Present sales, nevertheless, are 
fairly satisfactory. 

* 


The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co. 
Duluth, has added a one-ton auto-truck 
to its delivery equipment. 

F. G. Carson. 





Coming Bakery Conventions 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 
21-22, 

National Association of Master Bakers, 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 7-11. 

Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Toledo, June 6-8. 

Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Bakers, at York, June 12-14. 

California Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Oakland, June 13. 

Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at Omaha, Neb., June 13-15. 

New York Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Bronx, New York City, June 26-27. 

New England Tri-State Master Bakers’ 
Association, at Portland, Maine, Oct. 
11-12. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 
By Emi Braun 


Personally, I have often wondered 
why it is, while bakérs are spending 
thousands of dollars on modern equip- 
ment, enameled walls and white-glazed 
brick oven fronts, putting in plate-glass 
windows and making a regular showplace 
of their new, modern bakeries (as it 
should be), one seldom finds anything 
extra bright or attractive to the eye in 
the line of smaller tools and utensils. 

It would certainly be as much of an 
attraction, and make a fine impression 
upon and catch the eye of any visitor, to 
find a long shelf over the white-enameled 
sink in the mixing-room, lined up with 
an assortment of burnished, shining 
copperware: pint, quart, half-gallon and 
gallon measures, dippers, funnels and 
two or three copper yeast buckets, etc. 

And do not ieve it is for show or 
appearance’ sake alone; such expensive 
copper utensils and accessories can be 
used instead of those made of cheaper 
metal. There is another reason—it would 
be economy; saving of real money. 

Copper makes an ideal vessel for cook- 
ing and baking. Copper transmits heat 
quickly and evenly, and the contents do 
not burn as readily as in any other vessel. 
The candy-maker would not think or 
dare to cook a batch of molasses taffy or 
butterscotch in any other than a copper 
kettle. The housewife knows that a wash 
boiler made of copper is a good invest- 


ment; or she at least picks out one with 


a copper bottom. I have not heard of 
any “ae Seen doughnut kettles, 
but I think it would keep the fat from 
burning, and prove a ied idea. 

In baking, the same is true. I remem- 
ber for all our rich German coffee cakes 
(Kugelhupf) of French brioche and 
savarins, we had an assortment of cop- 
per molds. A richer, more tender crust 
and perfectly smooth crust of a uniform 
golden color, and a moister, smoother and 
more thoroughly baked crumb will be the 
result. 

Besides, copper is more durable, and 
a copper pot, kettle, measure or dipper 
can stand rougher usage and a great deal 
more knocking about than any other, 
which makes copperware even preferable 
from an economic standpoint. 

All these excellent qualities and virtues 
of copper, however, have not prevented 
the increasing use of iron, tin, enamel- 
ware and aluminum cooking utensils. 
Everybody knows, the moment a copper 
pan or kettle is neglected, it will turn a 
dull brown, and green spots will appear; 
a thorough scouring is necessary, which 
practically spells compulsory sanitation 
or enforced cleanliness, 


ALUMINUM SAFE FOR COOKING 


The question has been raised occasion- 
ally whether it is safe to prepare food in 
aluminum utensils. To ascertain if food 
is in any way injured by being prepared 
or cooked in aluminum ware utensils, 
Prof. John Glaister, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, made some extensive tests. The 
only substances which dissolved any of 
the metal were oranges, lemons, brussels 
sprouts and tomatoes; but even in these 
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cases, the quantity was so small as to be 
absolutely harmless. 


CONCERNING YEAST BUCKETS 

Particular care should be given the 
bucket or pail in which the yeast is dis- 
solved. Every baker knows that a healthy 
yeast is one of the most important fac- 
tors in producing a perfect loaf of 
bread; still, some bakers think any old 
tin pail is good enough to break up the 
yeast in. This is not only wrong and 
careless, it is false economy as well. We 
depend on our pound of yeast to multi- 
ply itself into millions of live cells, to grow 
into a powerful giant; to raise hundreds 
of pounds of dough, giving it strength 
Sufficient to raise the heaviest hardwood 
lid of the dough trough, as if it were a 
sheet of pasteboard. 

The yeast bucket must be kept par- 
ticularly clean and sweet at all times. 
As soon as yeast has been dissolved and 
and poured into .the dough, the bucket 
should be rinsed. Never should yeast be 
allowed to stand or even be dissolved in 
any rusty pail or basin of any kind. Rust 
turns yeast bitter and acid. And by let- 
ting the yeast stand for any length of 
time in any tin pail, even a new one, the 
acidity of the yeast will also attack the 
tin lining and the pail will become rusty 
in a very short time. 

Moral: Yeast buckets should never be 
used for any other purpose, and as soon 
as the least rustspots make their appear- 
ance, the pail or bucket should be re- 
placed by a new one. How many tin 
buckets would a copper one outlive? 


THE MEAT-GRINDER 


A great many bakers do not realize 
how many useful things the meat-grinder 
can do for them in the bakeshop. Some- 
times you have spices that are real coarse 
and gritty; if you mix them with same 
amount or even double amount of coarse 
granulated or scotch sugar and run 
through the meat-grinder, using a fine 
cutter, you will get rid of the gritty 
feeling, and even improve the strength 
and flavor of the spice. 

To cut up citron fine enough to be 
palatable is quite a job. Cut the citron 
into small chunks, and run through the 
grinder, and you will have all uniform 
little pieces. If the citron happens to 
be very sugary, as is often the case, do 
not throw the sugar aside; run it all 
through, and if the citron is pulpy or 
sticky after it — through the grind- 
er, put it in the water or milk of the 
batch and the pieces will readily separate. 

To shred pineapple for cake-filling or 
for sherbet, there is nothing handier 
than the meat-grinder. 

Sometimes icing sugar gets quite hard; 
the meat-grinder will reduce it to powder 
with less fussing and in less time than by 
the old route of the rolling pin. 

Vanilla beans, cut up and mixed with 
coarse sugar and run through the grind- 
er, using several cutters, starting with 
the coarsest one first, will make the most 
delicious pure vanilla flayor for you. 

If you get a meat-grinder large enough, 
with all the different attachments, there 
is no end to its possibilities and uses in 
the bakery. 





Showing the Field Ovens, Fuel Stacks, Bread Conveyors and the Tents of the Bakery Squad 


Photographs by 
Thompson, Poughkeepsie. 
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BAKERY DOINGS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip About the Trade in Penn- 
sylvania, New England, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan 





PENNSYLVANIA ; 

Louis Bessebyey, Allegheny, has added 
a cake mixer. 

A dough mixer has been installed by 
M. Rybolowicz, McKees Rocks. 

Harry Herr is operating the bakery at 
2208 Seventh Avenue, Altoona. 

William Fechter, 2918 Spruce Avenue, 
Altoona, has added two auto-trucks. 


The Macedonia bakery, Johnsonburg, ¥ 


buys flour in car lots. 

P. Pagliorinni has opened a bakery on 
Exeter Street, Pittston. 

Fred Lloyd, of Honesdale, has bought 
the Rex bakery at Mauch Chunk. 

The Steam Baking Co., Portage, has 
added an auto-truck. 

The York (Pa.) Pretzel Co. has made 
an addition which doubles its capacity. 

Sauers & Gotham, State College, have 
dissolved, P. P. Gotham continuing. He 
will buy flour in car lots. 

L. J. Peddie, 42 Bellefonte Avenue, 
Lock Haven, makes a specialty of cakes, 
and buys his flour in cars. 

Susquehanna bakers solicit the public 
to visit their places while the bakers are 
at work. 

H. B. Rippelmeyer, Pittsburgh Street, 
Greensburg, will erect a modern bakery, 
24x102. 

The Wyand Baking Co., Waynesboro, 
has added automobiles to its delivery 
system. 

C. F. Dressel, J. M. McWilliams and 
the W. E. Hoffman Co., bakers at Ty- 
rone, buy flour in car lots. 

H. W. Trostel, 2323 Eighth Avenue, 
Altoona, has added a gas oven, and plans 
to install a steam brick oven. 

The Henshey bakery, 1013 Chestnut 
Avenue, Altoona, has added a _ flour- 
handling outfit and auto-truck. 

M. Aichelman, formerly of New York 
City, is now conducting the Star bakery 
at 623 Fifth Avenue, Altoona. 

J. K. Daus, a well-known baker of 
Blairsville, is operating the Germania 
bakery, 3010 Broad Avenue, Altoona. 

The Home bakery, 316 East Mahoning 
Street, Punxsutawney, is a car buyer of 
flour. It is a modern shop. 

W. D. Getter, Susquehanna, is doing a 
growing business. A dough mixer was 
recently added. Home Town bread, 
wrapped, is the leader. 

A. W. Lyons, 25 years in business at 
Montrose, has a modern bakery. J. J. 
Steifvater, formerly at Johnson City, N. 
Y., is in charge. 

H. A. Treyz, Montrose, conducts a 
modern grocery in connection with his 
bakery, and does a retail business. A 
lunchroom has been added. 

The Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. opened 
its modern plant with a street parade, 
headed by a band. Samples of its baked 
goods were distributed along the route. 

M. A. Baker’s Sons, Pittsburgh, have 
incorporated as the “Seven Baker Bros.” 
They have a bakery at Wabash and 
Lowie streets. 

The Ward Baking Co., 3100 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, has awarded con- 
traets for an addition to cost about 
$18,000. 

The bakery of W. L. Smith, deceased, 
at Spring Grove, Pa., has been sold at 
public sale to C. E. Smith, son of the 
former proprietor. 

In celebrating the first anniversary of 
the opening of the new Kolb bakery, at 
Allentown, the employees of the Reading 
plant joined those at Allentown. 

Jacob Fuoss, the only baker at Bell- 
wood, buys flour in car lots. He has a 
modern, well-kept bakery, and features 
Royal bread in a 10e size, wrapped. 

Altoona has 30 bakeries, of which four 
buy flour in car lots. Occasionally some 
of the foreign bakers together take a 
carload. 

The Haerich Baking Co. Spring 
Garden Avenue, Pittsburgh, has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $15,000, 
by John, Edward and F. W. Haerich. 

The Osceola (Pa.) Bakery is having 
plans prepared for a modern plant to 
take care of its growing business. It will 
be a one-story cement building, and use 
a steam oven. 

C. D. Greene, for many years with the 
Harrisburg branch of the Fleischmann 
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Co., has been transferred to Altoona to 
succeed George Feist, who is now at the 
Harrisburg branch. . 

The City bakery of John P. Kelley at 
918 West Mahoning Street, Punxsutaw- 
ney, has added a dough and: cake mixer. 
Mr. Kelley is planning on moving his 
bakery uptown. 

Joseph Rapiney, 31 South Henderson 
Street, Lock Haven, an Italian baker, has 
erected a modern two-story brick bakery 
for the baking of bread only. He is a 
car-lot buyer. 

Achenbach’s_ bakery, 123 East Main 
Street, Lock Haven, is naw known as 
B. C. Achenbach’s Sons. This is a fine 
retail bakery making a specialty of cakes 
and ice cream. 

L. J. Kinkead, for 12 years in the em- 
ploy of L. A. Brendell, has bought the 
retail bakery at 210 Main Street, Ridg- 
way. He specializes in cakes. A dough 
and cake mixer have been added. 

L. G. Peddie, Lock Haven, has opened 
the bakery at 319 Lexington Avenue, 
Altoona, formerly conducted by the 
Franklin Bros. A patent oven, dough, 
mixer, cake mixer and molder have been 
installed. A. W. Peddie is in charge. 

The employees of W. A. King & Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, tendered a banquet to Mr. 
and Mrs. King in celebration of their 
thirty-eighth anniversary in baking. Mr. 
King is treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

St. Marys has four bakeries. The larg- 
est is the Baltimore steam bakery, op- 
erated by E. I. Luhr, who wholesales 
and retails Luxury bread. The bakeshop 
is equipped with modern machinery, in- 
stalled by the Read Machinery Co. 

C. H. Kline, Tunkhannock, has a mod- 
ern retail bakery with no wagons, and 
makes a specialty of small fancy goods. 
Ice cream is also manufactured. W. W. 
Rambo, 18 years in charge of the Lyons 
bakery, Montrose, Pa., is with Mr. Kline. 

Bakers in central Pennsylvania have 
their flour requirements pretty well cov- 
ered, until the new wheat, at $5.25@5.75 
bbl, cotton. Business with the wholesale 
bakers, as well as collections, is reported 
‘ood 


good, 

Charles Schadlbauer, 145 Main Street, 
Ridgway, has a modern _bakeshop 
equipped with dough mixer, cake mixer, 
cooky machine, flour sifter and elevator, 
and tempering tank, all recently installed. 
In business eight years, he has a retail 
trade. 

P. H. Comstock, New Milford, the only 
baker in that town, has installed a dough 
mixer. He plans on adding a larger 
portable oven, and an auto-truck. All 
baked goods are put up in wax paper, 
and premiums are used to stimulate bread 
sales. 

The Haller bakery, Pittsburgh, has 
issued a neat little monthly to boom its 
products. It contains miscellaneous mat- 
ter of interest to the housewife and re- 
lating to scientific cooking. Fred Haller 
is the editor, and has named his paper 
Haller’s Home Helps. 

The Welsh steam bakery, Renovo, es- 
tablished in 1893, is a car buyer of flour. 
It features Krispy Krust bread and yel- 
low wagons. A one-story brick addition, 
14x35, has been added. The equipment 
consists of a dough mixer and a cake 
mixer, with steam oven. 

Seltzer’s bakery, 101 North Henderson 
Street, Lock Haven, damaged by fire, has 
been repaired and is in full operation. 
The second floor has been fitted up for a 
cakeshop. The plant in general has been 
overhauled and painted. Car buyer of 
flour. 

Jennings & Stark, Tunkhannock, bak- 
ers, have recently gone into the jobbing 
of flour and groceries, and are covering 
several counties in northern Pennsyl- 
vania. At present their flour sales are 
averaging a car a month on spring and 
winter wheat. They represent the Big 
Diamond Mills Co. 

Lisi & Mollica, bakers and grocers at 
309 West Main Street, Susquehanna, are 
carload buyers of flour. They have a 
modern shop, always open to the public, 
and have added a dough mixer and mold- 
er. A specialty is made of Rival and 
Blue Monogram bread, wrapped, and a 
shipping business is done. 

A public hearing on revised regula- 
tions for bakeshops was held at Pitts- 
burgh, by the industrial board of the 
state department of labor. About 50 
bakers from surrounding towns and 
Pittsburgh attended, and presented their 
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views on bakery construction and sani- 
tation. 

State College has two bakeries, and 
both buy flour in car lots. Harvey Bros. 
is the oldest, having been in business 
about 12 years. Their modern shop is 
equipped with steam oven, dough mixer, 
divider and molder. ‘Two auto-trucks are 
used for delivery. A feature is made of 
10c bread. 

Ridgway has three bakeries, all of 
which are progressive and successful. 
The Ridgway steam bakery, 223 West 
Main Street, started one year ago by 
R. W. Mader and K. P. Nauert, is grow- 
ing rapidly. They conduct their plant on 
the open plan and are featuring bread 
at wholesale, with Blue Ribbon as the 
leader, wrapped. 

L. R. Huth, Punxsutawney, proprietor 
of the Bon Ton bakery, 106 North Find- 
lay Street, buys his flour in car lots, us- 
ing about 15 annually. All bread is 
wrapped. Creamoa, a 10c loaf, is the 
leader. Established 17 years, Mr. Huth 
does a large shipping business in addi- 
tion to a local trade. 

C. J. Schmidt has the largest and best- 
equipped bakery in Susquehanna, at 408 
Erie Avenue. Flour is bought in cars, 
and all bread is wrapped. To the de- 
livery equipment has been added a large 
auto-truck. All movable fixtures in the 
bakeshop are on casters. Twin bread is 
the. leader. The business, wholesale, is 
growing rapidly. 

Six bakeries are located at Lock Ha- 
ven; four buy flour in car lots. The 
largest is that of J. C. Schwamm, 210 
East Church Street, established 15 years 
ago; it is now housed in a modern brick 
building. The day Mr. Schwamm started 
in business, he used one barrel of flour; 
now he buys in carloads. His leader is 
Butter Krust. Two auto-trucks are used, 
and all baking is done in daylight. Hav- 
ing a sanitary bakery, Mr. Schwamm be- 
lieves in keeping his shop open to the 
public. He has served tor eight years 
on the city school board. 





OHIO 


L. J. Harris, Manchester, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The People’s bakery, West Lafayette, 
has been bought by Harry Lathani. 

The bakery of D. H. Lowe, Lowell, 
recently burned, has been rebuilt. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, has in- 
stalled an oven and made other cnanges. 

The City bakery has been opened by 
John Fultz, at 28 West Water Street, 
Chillicothe. 

Joseph Wheelersburg and John Kelly 
have bought the Spring Street bakery, 
Tronton. 

G. W. Tinkey has opened a modern 
bakery at Mount Vernon, equipped with 
electrically driven machinery. 

Theodore Suesing has bought the bak- 
ery of Charles Ryeland, 8404 Hough Av- 
enue, Cleveland. 

The Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanes- 
ville, has contracted for the installation 
of a complete Hennessy bakery system. 

Wade Uhlich, of the Uhlich bakery, 
Mansfield, put in a month studying in the 
Fleischmann Co. laboratories at New 
York. 

Jacob Koenig, 7515 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, has sold his bakery to L. 
Seitz, and, with his family, will return 
to Germany. 

George Wiedemeier, grocer at East 
Fifty-fifth Street and Linwood Avenue, 
Cleveland, is preparing to enter the bak- 
ing business. Tony Prokaski will have 
charge of the shop. 

The Stranahan Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
has sold eight of its branch stores in that 
city. It retained those in the Arcade and 
in the May department store. 

G. W. Brislow, Springfield, has. dis- 
posed of his interest in the Empire bak- 
ery to his partner, W. E. Robinson, and 
will retire from active business. 

The William Schaefer bakery, Clay and 
Wentz streets, Tiffin, has been bought by 
C. A, Cochran and M. A. Horseman. Mr. 
— will open a bakery at Pember- 
ville. 

Peter Sattler is having plans prepared 
for the erection of a modern bakery at 
Ward Avenue and Madison Road, Madi- 
sonville. The building will be 46x108 
feet, and will cost about $8,000, 

The new addition to the Sexauer bak- 
ery, Sidney, will be in operation by June. 
C. A. Sexauer and son Raymond, in Cin- 
cinnati recently, bought the machinery. 
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The manufacturing end of the business js 
in charge of Mr. Sexauer’s sons, John 
and Raymond. 

Bakers of Akron have protested agains| 
the order issued by Mayor Laub forbid- 
ding the sale of groceries on Sunday, ani 
threaten to seek legislation that will pre- 
vent the sale of cigars or moving-picture 
tickets, if they are prevented from mak 
ing bakery sales on Sunday. The ruliny 
came about, city officials claim, becaus:: 
bakers insisted upon also selling groceric.. 

A number of Cleveland bakers mai)- 
taining retail branch stores in differe:;| 
sections of the city have closed them u)), 
claiming they were a losing propositio),, 
The most important question in conduc 
ing a branch store is to get .compete:)| 
help, and this has been difficult with t!. 
Cleveland bakers. The Speck Bakii. 
Co., retail bakers, have 10 branch stor 
in operation, and report them all doin, 
well. 

Cleveland bakery changes: P. Knor 
has sold his bakery at 11116 Superiv 
Avenue to L. G. Brooker. The Frenc, 
pastry shop, 1723 East Fifty-fifth Strec, 
has opened a branch at Superior Aven 
and hast One Hundred and Fifth Street. 
N. Blair has bought the bakery of A. |. 
Pile, 8612 Superior Avenue. <A. Faul 
haber has sold his bakery, 1213 Prospect 
Avenue, to E, W. Pavel. 





INDIANA 

D. L. Reno, 3501 Roosevelt Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, has added a dough mixer. 

The bakery of Charles Martin, Gar: 
was damaged $3,000 by fire. 

Diekman’s home bakery, Newcastle, i- 
featuring 10c cakes in sanitary wrappers 

J. A. Arnold, of Muncie, has added ; 
dough and cake mixer. 

Charles Frye’s bakeshop at Wincheste: 
was damaged $1,500 by fire; partiall) 
insured. 

John Zwissler, Richmond, ‘has starte:| 
an advertising campaign on raisin an 
bran bread. 

A. Fromer, a well-known baker of I)- 
dianapolis, has embarked in business «| 
108 hast Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 

Mercer & Co., Peru, are carrying on «1 
advertising campaign on Big Dani 
bread. 

McIntyre & Hilbert, Anderson, 
having plans prepared for a modern 
bakery. 

The modern new plant of William 
Mohler, at Kokomo, costing $40,000, is 
now in operation. 

The Anderson (Ind.) Baking Co. ™ 
cently closed on account of a fire, is ex- 
pected to resume June 1. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has begun an advertising campaign on its 
10c package cakes. 

Garwood Storer and Jesse Quackenbus) 
have opened a bakery at Bedford, an 
will operate as the Jess-Jed bakery. 

The Albers Baking Co. Michiga: 
City, has started an advertising cam 
paign to stimulate its sales on Harvest 
bread, 

David Munro, of the Indianapoli 
branch of the Fleischmann Co., celebrat 
ed his twenty-fifth year of service with 
that company. 

Spain & Sparks, proprietors of tl. 
Star bakery, Bluffton, have leased large: 
quarters. An oven will be installed an! 
an addition made to the building. 

The cokehouse of the Grocers’ Baking 
Co., 957 West New York Street, Indian 
apolis, was damaged $1,500 by fire; in 
sured. 

The Double Eagle bakery has been in 
corporated at Gary, with capital stock 0! 
$1,600, by Joseph Tittle, Alexander R) 
bold and Albert Ruf. 

Charles Schell, formerly with the Henr) 
& Kerr bakery, Bloomington, is now 
field baker with the United States arm) 
on the Mexican border. 

The Albers Baking Co., Michigan Cit) 
reports a material increase in sales 0! 
Harvest bread since starting an adver- 
tising campaign. 

The Bryce Baking Co., Indianapol 
has gained a substantial increase in bu» 
ness from an advertising campaign 
moving-picture theatres. 

Charles Flager, Elkhart, and A. \\ 
Wilkinson, Rushville, bakers, have 
turned home from New York City, wher: 
for a month they took instruction in th« 
Fleischmann Co. laboratories. 

E. C; Cline, sales and advertising man 
ager of the Taggart Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, addressed the Indianapolis Asso- 
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ciation of Credit Men at a recent lunch- 
eon. 5 

Henry Salge, proprietor of the Ameri- 
can pon Bi and a well-known baker of 
indianapolis, died from a paralytic 
st ke. : 

"Thomas Kaough has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Scherer Baking Co., at 
Fort Wayne, and hopes are entertained 
that he may straighten out its financial 
tré ble. 

‘The Indianapolis board of health has 
started a rigid examination of all people 
working in food establishments. The 
jakers as a whole are in very good con- 
dition. 


MICHIGAN 

‘The bakery of A. T. Borton, at Vicks- 
burg, was damaged $1,000 by fire. 

Joseph Pino has opened a bakery at 
i7 West Seventh Street, Holland. ; 

Clyde Levi has sold his bakery at 
Buckley to Mrs. R. J. Connine. 

\artin’s home bakery is now located at 
>). Lapeer Avenue, Saginaw. 

The J. & C. Baking Co., Pontiac, has 
idded an automobile for delivery. 

Putt & Thomas have opened the Qual- 
ity bakery, a modern shop, at St. Johns. 

“The Martzdorf bakery, Cadillac, has 
moved to the Aldrich building. 

Joseph Poirer has sold his bakery at 
Scottville to W. M. Studer. 

5. Nevison, of Adrian, has succeeded 
II. D. Gill at Tecumseh. 

ilenry Plock has opened a modern re- 
tail bakery at Owosso. 

lfenry Montey, 144 Twelfth Street, De- 
iroit, has retired from. business. 

J. P. Seott’s bakéry at North Branch 
was badly damaged by fire. 

lhe bakery at 858 Kercheval Avenue, 
Detroit, has been sold to George Sloan. 

Kalamazoo bakers took an active part 
in the recent Pure Food Show in that 
city. 

The City bakery, Ann Arbor, is con- 
ducting a pennant campaign to stimulate 
bread sales. 

Hi. Weber & Son, 2055 Gratiot Avenue, 
Detroit, have added a cake mixer and 
made other improvements. 

Cc. W. Edwardson, of Ashland, Wis., 
and A. M. Hill, of Duluth, Minn., have 
opened a bakery at Houghton. 

Bakery supply houses report business 
on the increase, and collections much im- 
yroved, 

J. A. Brader, of Ithaca, has bought the 
hakery of A, L. MeDonald, at Carson 
City. 

Fred Wilkinson has bought the bakery 
of Paul Latzka, 1513 Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, 

Stoltman & Son, 1420 Kercheval Av- 
enue, Detroit, have failed. H. C. Moul- 
throp is trustee. 

\lexander Hornkohl, Manistee, has had 
his bakery remodeled and the interior 
enameled white. 

The new bakery of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Bread Co, will be in operation 
hy June. It is a model plant. 

red Sheill, of the F. D. Sheill Baking 
Co., Detroit, is home from a six weeks’ 
trip in the South. 

George Renton, of Ypsilanti, and 
Ilarry Place, of Pontiac, have added 
automobiles for delivery. 

George Joslyn & Co., Milan, have add- 
ed a large brick oven and other equip- 
ment. 

Earl Grime, of Pioneer, Ohio, has 
hought the Dewey Barnes bakery at 
Pittsford. 

McCann’s bakery, Charlevoix, is having 
the building adjoining remodeled to house 
its bakery. 

\. T. Boston, proprietor of the City 
bakery, Vicksburg, recently burned, has 
rebuilt. The new plant, now in operation, 
is larger and modern. 

Martin Sanger, Farnsworth and Elm- 
wood avenues, Detroit, is building an ad- 
dition to his bakery. 

Frank Polanski, baker, 171 Otis Av- 
enue, Detroit, is erecting a modern 
building. containing steam ovens and ma- 
chinery. 

The J. D. Bourdeau Co., Detroit, bak- 
ery, has failed. Three secured creditors 
have claims of $565, while about 100 un- 
secured have due them about $15,024. 

W. H. Bechtel, Caro, has his modern 
new bakery in operation. It contains 
steam ovens and a full line of machinery, 
white enameled throughout. 

Beltramini & Rush, Woodward Avenue, 
and Elizabeth Street, Detroit, bakers, had 
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the interior of their place generally over- 
hauled. 

The Gretz bakery, Michigan and Isa- 
bella avenues, Detroit, is experiencing a 
steady increase in business. It uses 12 
wagons, selling direct to the consumer. 

W. F. Brink & Son, Kalamazoo, have 
discontinued their retail bakery and will 
do a wholesale business, catering to the 
grocery and restaurant trade. . 

The Gartner Baking Co., Battle Creek, 
to stimulate its bread sales gave away 
kites in return for wrappers from its 
bread. 

Miller & Son, Pontiac, have bought 
ground on Exchange Street, near Orchard 
Lake Avenue, on which to erect a mod- 
ern bakery. 

Charles Wollenzin, formerly with the 
Adolph Schneider bakery, has opened a 
modern bakery at 989 Mack Avenue, 
Detroit. 

S. J. Watts, president of the Aikman 
Bakery Co., Port Huron, entertained the 
members of the Grocers’ and Butchers’ 
Association at his residence. 

D. W. Deklein, a baker of Grand Rap- 
ids, received a blackhand letter threaten- 
ing him and his wife unless they disposed 
of their property and left the city. 

The John R. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
operating a chain of dairy lunchrooms, 
has leased the building at 146-148 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, and will open a 
lunchroom with modern bakery attached. 

Mrs. W. H. Chaffe, Dexter, has joined 
her son, E. H. Cole, in the purchase of 
the bakery of George Welch at Vermont- 
ville. Mr. Cole will look after the Ver- 
montville place. 

The Stroud & Bridge Co., incorporated 
at Detroit by John Stroud, William 
Bridge, Harvey Burr and R, Dykstra, 
with a capital stock of $2,500, will do a 
retail baking business. 

F. W. Fuller, president Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, entertained the 
Retail Grocers’ and Meat Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association at its new plant on 
Lexington Avenue. 

A. B. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, head 
of the Hill bakery, South Division Av- 
enue, is around after four weeks’ sick- 
ness. The ovens at the Hill bakery have 
been rebuilt. 

Work is being pushed on the building 
at Fourth and Merrick avenues, Detroit, 
for the Mills-Fox Baking Co. It will be 
147x100, of brick and concrete, and will 
cost about $30,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. 

Contracts for the erection of the new 
plant for the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Bread Co. have been awarded. It will 
be located at Ionia and Prescott streets, 
and will be 129x132, of pressed brick and 
buff Bedford stone. Bread-making will 
begin in September. 

The city health department of Jackson 
has adopted a card which must be dis- 
played in a prominent place in the store, 
showing the rating of the bakery. A 
bakery inspector said: “We find the bak- 
ers take to it, and believe it will be a big 
help to them in improving their places.” 

John Weiler, Detroit baker, and F. M. 
Showalter, manager Detroit branch of 
the Red Star Yeast Co., are perfecting 
plans for the annual cruise by the Board 
of Commerce, to be held in June, which 
will include a trip to Lake Superior, the 
Soo, etc. 

James Gordon, of the Gordon & Pagel 
Baking Co., Detroit, says business has 
shown such an increase during the last 60 
days that his company was compelled to 
stop advertising. This company has com- 
pleted a large addition to its bakery and 
installed six ovens, 

The Walker Bros. Catering Co., De- 
troit, has opened its eleventh modern 
lunchroom at 405 Woodward Avenue. It 
is fitting up a room on Woodward Av- 
enue for the twelfth. In addition to 
lunchrooms, it does a general catering busi- 
ness, with a retail bakery on Grand River 
Avenue, and has a large plant where it 
does all its own baking. 

John Greissell, who now controls the 
Pope Baking Co., Detroit, is making a 
number of improvements. The offices 
have been moved to the second floor and 
the retail shop rearranged. Its business 
will be confined to making bread and 
fried cakes, wholesale only. Mr. Greissell 
retains his interest in the Greissell baking 
Co. at Flint. 

Michigan bakers adding new equip- 
ment: Bennett & Son, Otsego, auto-truck; 
Malsdorf & Thomas, Cadillac, baking 


machinery; George Hort, Harbor Springs, 
dough mixer; Fred Schall, Traverse City, 
molder; R. B, Aldrich, Big Rapids, dough 
mixer; Frank Leonard, Clarkston, dough 
mixer; L. J. McCann, Charlevoix, a full 
line of machinery. 

Frank A. Miller and other business 
men of Flint, organizing the Flint Bread 
Co., have bought the Enterprise bakery, 
at 1182 West First Street, and taken pos- 
session. Under the management of Mr. 
Miller it is planned to improve the bak- 
ery and increase its capacity. Bread will 
be the main product, although other 
baked goods will be made for wholesale 
and retail trade. Mr. Miller, a resident 
of Flint 18 years, was formerly with 
one of Flint’s large bakeries. In recent 
years he has been a travelling salesman. 

The Jones-Regan Co., specializing in 
pies, opened its new bakery at 1307 Rus- 
sell Street, Detroit, with a street parade, 
headed by a band. Several automobiles 
were in line carrying the officers and 
stockholders. The company plans on 
using 12 autos, with a daily capacity of 
5,000 pies, to be sold direct to the con- 
sumer. Each machine is divided into 
compartments, and will carry 400 pies. 
The delivering will be done on the relay 
plan; at certain points a driver will be 
met by another automobile filled ready 
to continue his route. This will permit 
delivering in less time and with fewer 
machines. : 

Higher wages, increased cost of ma- 
terials, and a demand for better working 
conditions in the production of baked 
goods, are reasons given by Detroit bak- 
ers for the reduction in the weight of 
bread to 24 and 12 ozs. Detroit’s large 
bakeries have granted an increase in 
wages of from 16 to 18 per cent to meet 
the competition offered in the labor mar- 
ket by motor-car and other factories, 
where high wages are in effect. Some of 
the leading wholesale bakers claim they 
cannot make any money at present prices 
of materials. Difficulty in getting experi- 
enced journeymen bakers, due to the big 
demand for help in the factories in De- 
troit, has led many small bakers to mod- 
ernize their plants and install machinery. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

A. T. Hare, a well-known baker at 
Lynn, Mass., is dead, of cancer. 

A. A. Fale has been elected president 
of the Grocers’ Baking Co., Boston. 

Scott & Willis have opened the Boston 
bakery at Baxter, Vt. 

Newton-Robertson & Co., Hartford, 
Conn., have added a dough mixer. ; 

A. S. Curtis is again in charge of the 
City bakery, Belfast, Maine. 

Thomas Norton, Lee, Mass., celebrated 
his forty-fourth anniversary in baking. 

The Harris quality bakery, Hallowell, 
Maine, is in operation. 

O. E. Foss has opened a bakery in the 
Blaisdell block, East Rochester, N. H. 

J. F. Gorndt is representing the Gen- 
eral Oven Co. in the West, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

G. C. Ellison has completed 32 years’ 
service as a wagon driver for the Nashua 
(N. H.) Baking Co. 

R. L. Rose Co., bakers and grocers, 
Providence, R, I., are offering a 5 per 
cent discount on all goods not delivered. 

E. A. Grady has bought the bakery of 
W. E. Mullen & Co., 152 Jackson Street, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

G. F. McKenney will open a modern 
retail bakery on Hollis Street, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Construction work on the two-story 
brick bakery of Emil Fox, Norwich, 
Conn., is progressing. It is 50x40. 

The A. Kreykenbohm bakery, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and R. Cascella, Bridgeport, 
Conn., have added dough mixers. 

Mayor G. M. Wright, of Worcester, 
Mass., is advocating a new machinery 
equipped bakery for the city hospital. 

The bakery of J. L. Robertson, 117 
Howard Street, Lowell, Mass., was dam- 
aged $700 by fire. 

Friend Bros., Lowell, Mass., have ac- 
quired property adjoining their bakery, 
for future expansion. 

Improvements by Henry Morin, Woon- 
socket, R. I., include a flour-sifting, ele- 
vating and conveying outfit. 

The bakery of A. Skiff, 188 Franklin 
Street, Fall River, Mass., was damaged 
$800 by fire. 

Fire in the baking department of the 
New England grocery, Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I., did $5,000 damage. 
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W. U. Nissen, of the John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine., has com- 
pleted a month’s study in the Fleischmann 
Co. laboratories at New York. 

J. H. Murphy, conducting the Boston 
bakery at Hartford, Conn., has bought 
ground on Winter Street for a modern 
plant. 

The boiling over of a kettle of fat 
damaged the bakery of George Richards, 
175 Mechanic Street, Fitchburg, Mass., 


000. 

A. B. Culver, a baker at Ambherst, 
Mass., celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday. He is still actively engaged in 
baking. 

At the formal opening of the modern 
bakery of the Swanson Baking Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., thousands of visitors in- 
spected its workings. 

Gilbert B. Cutler, president of the 
Mothers’ Bread Co., Providence, R. L, 
ill for several weeks, is around again and 
spends part of his time at the bakery. 

The New England Bakery Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%, per 
cent on first preferred and 1%, on second 
preferred stock. 

The John J. Hall Co., Boston, has been 
incorporated to do a general baking busi- 
ness. Capital stock, $10,000. Directors, 
J. J. Hall and H. A. and A. V. Murphy. 

At the banquet of the salesmen of the 
Mansfield bakery, Springfield, Mass., J. 
Patchen spoke on “Advertising and Sell- 
ing.” I. T. McGregor acted as toast- 
master. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, has opened a retail store finished 
in gold and white, in charge of J. E. 
Brazier, who for 21 years managed a 
Cushman store in New York City. 

The O. K. Baking Co., Hartford, Conn., 
will liquidate, Michael Schrepfer, presi- 


dent, receiving all claims. The business 


has been taken over by a Massachusetts 
concern. 

G. W. Bollinger, manager of the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., plant of the Ward Baking 
Co., has been granted a six months’ leave 
of absence, with full pay, in recognition 
of his 15 years’ service. 

The a ag Now of the Dexter bakery, 
Springfield, Mass., held their second an- 
nual masquerade dance April 29, in a 
large hall of the bakery. It was attended 
by over 400, 

Master bakers of 'Clinton, Mass., con- 
ferred with Secretary Osgood, of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, to devise 
ways and means to keep outside bread 
out of Clinton, 

A. W. Lawyer, formerly manager of 
the Providence, R. I., plant of the Ward 
Baking Co., is now in charge of its bak- 
ery at Cambridge, Mass. F. G. Lowe, 
assistant to Mr. Lawyer at Providence, 
will succeed him. 

About 300 business men of Fitchburg, 
Mass., attended a luncheon at the mod- 
ern bakery of the Swanson Baking Co. 
H. L. Vogelman, of Chicago, and H. L. 
Beach, of the New York office of the W. 
E. Long Co., made addresses. 

The Victor Gelb Co. has closed its store 
at 149 Westminster Street, Providence, 
and will confine the business to its store 
and plant at 250 Cranston Street, where 
it will do a wholesale and retail baking 
and ice cream business. 

Najarin Bros., 618 Cranston Street, 
Providence, R. I., have incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, and will be known ~ 
as the Rhode Island Baking Co. Im- 
provements consist of a molder and dough 
mixer, 

The Purity bakery, 742 Broad Street, 
Providence, R. I., which started about six 
months ago, employs eight men in the 
bakeshop and uses seven wagons in re- 
tailing direct to the consumer. An addi- 
tion to the shop. will be erected. 

P. R. Duffy, president Silver Leaf Bak- 
ing Co., Haverhill, Mass., delivered a 
lecture on modern bread-making before 
the Ladies’ Society of the Congregational 
Church. He also spoke before the Gro- 
cers’ and Provision Dealers’ Association 
on salesmanship. 

The Lonsdale Bakery Co., Saylesville, 
R. I., has been using the movies to ad- 
vertise its business. March 1 this bakery 
raised all its prices on baked goods, being 
the first in the state to do so. This meant 
a large shrinkage in business, but in less 
than 30 days the volume was almost nor- 
mal. <A large auto-truck will be used 
for handling pies, with a capacity of 
1,000. 

J. Harry Woorrice. 
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DETROIT 


CRACKER BAKERS NOT SUPPLIED 


Detrorr, Micu., May 19.—In many 
cases, cracker bakers are not well sup- 
plied with flour and they are watching 
the market closely for an opportunity to 
make purchases. One big concern here 
has not more than a 60-day supply. 

Country millers of soft winter wheat 
flour have no trouble in disposing of 
their surplus to cracker bakers. This 
condition comes of a firm belief in lower 
prices all the season by cracker men, 
and they still adhere to it. They pay no 
attention to the recent advance in soft 
winter wheat flour and feel that the 
large supply of wheat must soon make 
itself felt in the form of a decline. 


SWEET GOODS ADVANCE 

Owing chiefly to the high price of 
sugar, a general advance has been made 
in quotations of all sweet goods. The 
increase amounts to 1@8c per Ib, accord- 
ing to the quantity of sugar used. 

The advance went into effect without 
any complaint from buyers. All had 
expected the change, and many wondered 
why it was not made sooner. No change 
has been made in common crackers, in 
which sugar is a small factor. Cracker- 
makers report an active demand for all 
goods. 

HEALTH CRACKER IN HOSPITALS 

The Lakeside Biscuit Co. a short time 
ago brought out a new cracker called 
Butterette, in which, through a special 
arrangement, Horlick’s malted milk was 
an important ingredient. Malt extract 
is used also, and other ingredients in- 
tended as health-giving qualities. This 
biscuit has recently passed through a 
test and been selected by the United 
States government for use in hospitals. 


ABANDONS SELLING TO DRIVERS 


With the appointment of H. C. Kuhl- 
man as sales-manager, the Detroit Bak- 
ing Co. announces a change in business 
policy. Heretofore this bakery has sold 
its products direct to the wagon drivers, 
and they have worked up routes, their 
earnings depending on their own indus- 
try and popularity with consumers. 

This method had many good points, 
but also, some bad ones, one of which 
was the ease with which competitors 
could encroach on the company’s trade 
by offering a little higher pay to a driver. 
The latter would suddenly throw up his 
job and next morning go over his old 
route in the interest of his new employer, 
while a green man had to attempt to hold 
the trade for the original bakery. 

There is also found to be a growing 
dislike on the part of the housewife to 
take in bread sometimes delivered at a 
very early hour, when she could as well 
have it come from the grocer at a more 
convenient time. 

The Detroit Baking Co. will not en- 
tirely quit the old method, but will start 
a campaign along wholesale lines, spe- 
cializing on bread and rolls. The manu- 
facture of crackers, egg biscuit, pies and 
other bakery goods will be continued, 
and arrangements are under way for the 
enlargement of the plant to accommodate 
the increased trade. 

Mr. Kuhlman was formerly with Lib- 
by, McNeil & Libby, in Chicago, and 
later with the Detroit grocery firm of G. 
& R. McMillan. 

Jonn Barr. 





White Corn Cooking Oil 
W. H. Brown, 616 Metropolitan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, is representing the 


. Douglas Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 


the Northwest. He is meeting with Suc- 
cess in introducing the company’s white 
cooking oil, a product from corn, among 
cracker and bread bakers. R. C. Currell, 
of Cedar Rapids, bakery expert for the 
Douglas company, has been in Minne- 
apolis, giving demonstrations to bakers in 
the use of this oil. It is claimed to be 
more adapted to bakers’ use than other 
oils, and to be superior to lard. Twelve 
ounces of the oil, it is said, equals one 


THE CRACKER TRADE | 
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pound of lard. The oil is quoted at 8314,¢ 
per gallon, in barrels, ex-warehouse, Min- 
neapolis. 





CHICAGO 
INCREASED COST OF SOFT GOODS 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 19.—A serious sit- 
uation exists in Chicago, and no doubt in 
other parts of the country, with bakers 
of cakes, and especially colored products. 
The increased cost of materials has 
brought this condition about. Some crack- 
er manufacturers, and those who produce 
soft wheat goods in large volume, are 
even trying to reduce the volume of busi- 
ness they have capacity to do, on account 
of lack of profit. 

It is possible to buy southern Illinois 
straight grades at $5.20@5.35 bbl jute, 
Chicago. An equal grade of flour from 
Washington and Oregon, with a freight 
charge of $1.10 per bbl, can be had at 
nominally $5@5.10, jute. 

These flour quotations are satisfactory, 
but the cost of other products used in 
producing cakes, etc. has increased 
enormously, For example, the color that 
is used for cake-making and candies, 
which sold in Chicago prior to the war 
for $1.75 per lb, today costs $12. This 
applies to the imported article. A color 
is made in this country which sells at 
$5.50@6 per lb, but it is not satisfac- 
tory. 

Sugar is quoted at $7.80 per 100 lbs; 
lard at 124%4@13c lb. Oil, of the better 
grade, is 90c per gallon, compared with 
25@30c some months ago; pulp board has 
advanced from $20 to $40 per ton. The 
enhanced cost of raisins and nuts, and 
the advance in paper for cartons of fully 
150 per cent, have all helped to increase 
the cost of the finished products. 

Cracker manufacturers have advanced 
their quotations somewhat on certain 
grades, but this does not apply as a rule 
to package goods and well-advertised 
products. 

WESTERN COAST FLOUR 

If figures could be obtained as to the 
amount of flour from the Pacific Coast, 
principally Washington and Oregon, sold 
in Chicago and territory, it would sur- 
prise many people. Much of this flour is 
going into consumption, not only in Chi- 
cago, but in the South and East. 

The flour from the two states is giving 
very good satisfaction for certain pur- 
poses, The grades run uniform. One or two 
leading flour jobbers in Chicago have spe- 
cialized in Pacific Coast flour since the 
first reports of the shortage of soft win- 
ter wheat. 

* * 

The Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will meet at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, June 21-22. 

C. H. CHAtten. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The New York (N. Y.) Pie Baking Co. 
is considering building a two-story addi- 
tion. 

The National 
Moines, Iowa, has _ been 
capital stock, $20,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. has given the 
contract for a seven-story addition to its 
plant at 418 West Sixteenth Street, New 
York City. 

Officials of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
deny the report that the concern is to 
erect two plants—one in the South and 
one in the West. 

At the Pure Food Show, at Saginaw, 
Mich., April 17, the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Heid Baking Co., Wolfarth bakery, 
and the Schust Baking Co., took an active 

art. 

The Southwest Cracker Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has placed flower boxes on the 
windows at the front of its plant, and 
planted vines and grass on an adjoining 
lot, which heretofore has been filled with 
rubbish. 

The report that the Peerless Biscuit 
Co., of Pittsburgh, had sold its plant to 
the Baltimore & Ohio road, was inaccu- 
rate. The company simply disposed of 


Pie Crust Co., Des 
incorporated ; 






some. vacant property it owned, adjoin- 
ing its bakery, to the railroad. 

The National Biscuit Co. has leased 
from Bessie B. Adcock the southwest 
corner of Wentworth Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street, Chicago, for 15 years. An- 
nual rental, $2,666. A stable will be 
erected here at a cost of $18,800. 

At the annual meeting of the Snell & 
Simpson Biscuit Co, New Bedford, 
Mass., these officers were re-elected: J. F. 
Tilden, treasurer; C. S. Nowles, Richard 
Nowles, T. C. Nowles, G. A. Palmer, J. 
C. Rice, W. G. Snell, B. A. Tripp, Elliott 
Wefer and G. S. West, directors, 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Hatchet,” and representation of a 
hatchet; No. 83,635. Owner, the Twitchell- 
Camplin Co., Portland, Maine, and Bos- 
ton, Mass. Used on macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, and other food products. 

“Automat”; No. 83,677. Owner, Horn 
& MHardart Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
Used on sandwiches, pies, puddings, ice 
cream, cakes, pastry, bread, macaroni, 
and other food products. 

“Doretta”; No. 83,909. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
biscuit. 

“Crown Aster’; No, 90,044. Owner, 
August F. Beckmann, New York. Used 
on macaroni, spaghetti, and other food 
products. 

“Jo-Beth-Co”; No. 93,097. Owner, 
Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. Used on 
fruit cake and other food products. 





Don’t Forget Cost of Labor 

W. E. Bettridge, president Lakeside 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio: 

With the enormous carry-over, and 
good growing weather in the last few 
days, we can see no reason, except a 
speculative one, for further advances in 
wheat. But with the war still going on, 
one cannot tell what may happen. It 
also is a long time until harvest, and the 
prediction of a shorter yield may 
force prices higher. We adhere to our 
policy of keeping a 60 days’ supply of 
flour, because flour is not the real cause 
for solicitude in the baking trade, but 
lard, butter, sugar and other supplies; 
and. do not forget labor. 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—Jobbers and 
large bakers have not changed their opin- 
ion about taking on stocks. Most of them 
have sufficient flour bought to last until 
new-wheat flours will be on the market. 
Although not anticipating buying new- 
wheat flour at a discount, they believe 
that present prices of new flours are. too 
high, and that within the next 30 days 
millers will be offering new-crop more 
freely and possibly at lower prices. 

The larger buyers are taking little in- 
terest in the crop damage reports. Bids 
made so far by both jobbers and large 
bakers for new-crop flours have been 
much below millers’ views, and from the 
present outlook bookings will be light for 
the next 30 days, unless there should be a 
decided decline in wheat. Buyers will 
undoubtedly pursue the present policy of 
only taking flour when cheshahely needed. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers and job- 
bers are not large. 

Clears of good quality and strength 
continue in fair demand and are easier to 
obtain. Stocks of this grade held by the 
large bakers are sufficient to carry them 
for at least 30 days. 

Supplies of rye flour held by bakers 
and jobbers are fairly liberal, and only 
a small volume of business can be expect- 
ed in the next 30 days. 


NOTES 

The consumption of bakers’ bread has 
improved somewhat, and compares very 
favorably with 1915. No increase has 
been made in sales of the 10c loaf. 

Fred S. Freund, St. Louis, represented 
the National association at the annual 
convention of the Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association in Springfield, May 9-11. 

Peter Deruien. 





J. D. Bourdeau Co., bakers, 711 West 
Fort Street, Detroit, Mich., bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $15,589; assets, $17,270. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puinavetpuia, Pa., May 19.—Jobbers 
and bakers are in doubt about crops, and 
that affects their judgment on prices, 
Those who have not covered their full 
flour needs, feel that they are on the 
right side, and are now only buying hand 
to mouth. Stocks of flour are large com- 

ared with previous years, and practical- 
y all the business current now is in 
second-hand flours; jobbers are large re 
sellers. 

Cracker bakers are fairly well supplie 
with flour. One in particular said he had 
enough to last until August. They d 
not seem to pay much attention to cro; 
damage reports, and believe presen 
prices are too high. 

Unless something unforeseen happens. 
the flour trade will be of a hand-to-mout): 
character for the next 60 days. No offer 
of new-crop flour have been reported sv 
far. ; 

Clears are being used to blend with ryc 
flour, in the proportion of one-fourth to 
one-half. Rye flour stocks are not large, 
but ample, inasmuch as the demand is 
not active. Rye flour is quoted at $5@ 
5.50 bbl. 

Consumption of bread, crackers, cakes, 
and pies is fully up to normal, if not 
better. Most bakers are scaling about 
18 ozs for a Sc loaf. 


NOTES 

Prices in some lines of bakers’ supplies 
have eased up a trifle. 

The bakery of L. G. Heffley, Oley, Pa., 
is about completed, with modern ovens, 
etc. 

William Freihofer, Philadelphia, has 
been chosen a delegate to the Republican 
national convention. 

The Kratz bakery, at Sellersville, Pa., 
has been bought by Daniel Diehl and 
and Joseph Drissell, who will make im- 
provements. r 

The Avenue bakery, Upland, Pa., has 
been sold by John Pretty to an unnamed 
party, who, it is said, will push the bread 
and cake trade in that vicinity. 

The Medlar Biscuit & Cracker Co. 
property at 2202 Alter Street, which 
burned recently, has been sold to John 
D. Orr for $16,000. There is talk of a 
new cracker bakery. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Twenty- 
third and Ingersoll streets, is making ex- 
tensive alterations to its plant and in- 
stalling auto-trucks to boom its 10c bread 
in the country districts. 

The West Shore Bakery Co., in Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, has been bonded 
for $40,000. ‘The money is to be used 
for installing labor-saving equipment 
and a general improvement of the plant. 

Philadelphia delegates to the Pennsyl- 
vania Master Bakers’ Association con- 
vention, to be held in York, Pa., June 
12-14, are expected to make a firm stand 
for a reasonable modification of the 
rigid state board of health rules in rela- 
tion to the cellar bakeries of this city. 

The Stoecklein Bros. Co., bakers, 
Philadelphia, has been incorporated; 
capital stock, $60,000. F. R. Hausell, 
Philadelphia, and George H. B. Martin 
and S. C. Seymour, of Camden, N. J., 
are principals. 
; E. R. Srewenrs. 





Weiler Bakery, Detroit, Mich. 

John J. Weiler has his new bakery at 
69 Broadway, Detroit, Mich., in opera- 
tion. It is one of the finest in the state. 
The equipment and building represents 
an investment of about $200,000. Mr. 
Weiler also owns the four-story building 
at 80 Broadway, which he vacated. The 
new building is four stories high, with 
basement. The power plant and ice ma- 
chinery are in the basement. The bakery 
store, confectionery and cafeteria occu- 
py the first floor. 

The manufacturing departments of the 
bakery and confectionery are on the sec 
ond and third floors. The fourth floor is 
given over to storage. An elevator runs 
from the basement to the top. 

Mr. Weiler started in life as a news- 
boy, but, learning the baker’s trade, em- 
barked in business in 1901 on Michigan 
Avenue and Grand Boulevard. Later he 
had a bakery at 315 Michigan Avenue, 
and also established one in the Peter 
Smith grocery. Three years ago he 
bought the building at 80 Broadway and 
opened a bakery. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Brehm & Greshel have opened a bak- 
ery at Ashley, Ohio. 

‘An attempt is being made to organize 
the bakers at Richmond, Ind. 

The Leach sanitary bakery, Monticello, 
Ill, has installed a bread-wrapper. 

The Peeters Bakery Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., was burned out. Loss, $2,000. 

William Tay will open a bakeshop at 
Wabash, Ind. 

Oren Karn, Rochester, Ind., will put 
in a bakery department. 

The Woman’s bakery, Columbus, Ohio, 
will erect a three-story addition. 

Irvin Baertsche has — the bakery 
of Reigle & Bond, Bloomdale, Ohio. 

August Daems, the oldest baker in 
Green Bay, Wis., died, aged 70. 

C. D. Messinger, baker, Westfield, IIL, 
will erect a one-story building. 

Joseph Klipfel, St. Louis, has bought 
a site for a $12,000 bakery. 

Herman Schomaker, wholesale bread 
baker, Brooklyn, N. Y., is dead, — 62. 

Charles Franke has bought the bakery 
ot Cleve Sutherland at La Crosse, Wis. 

The Tritschler bakery, Allentown, Pa., 
has been bought by William G. Trunk, 
Clinton O. Miller and Frank D. Grim. 

A. Wiseheart, formerly with Roesky’s 
bakery, Coffeyville, Kansas, will open a 
bakery at Wann, Okla. 

The bakery of Harry Apelbaum, 417 
Carpenter Street, Philadelphia, which 
was burned, has been rebuilt. 

\rmin Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo., will 
erect a bakery and apartment house to 
cost $15,000. ; 

J. E. Tobias has sold his bakery at 
Urbandale, Mich., to H. R. Gleason and 
his son. The shop is being remodeled. 

‘The Vienna bakery, Bentonville, Ark., 
has been sold by Frank Novitzsky to W. 
Rk. Decker. 

The Home bakery, Miami, Ariz., will 
install a brick oven and make other im- 
provements. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Bread Co., which 
opened last month, is rushed with busi- 
ness. 

It is reported that the Juergens Bak- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is consider- 
ing building a bakery. 

An overheated furnace set fire to the 
bakery of Harry Orr, 3129 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Loss, $1,300. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. has added an oven. Daily 
capacity, 8,000 loaves. 

The Merriman bakery, Bluffton, Ind., 
has been sold by E. E. Howard to Albert 
and Eli Mosure. 

\dolph Levy has sold his interest in 
the Vienna bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to Milivoj Martinov. 

Oshkosh, Wis., bakers have advanced 
the price of doughnuts, sweet rolls and 
other pastry from 10c dozen to 12c. 

The B. King Baking Co., 3200 Jamaica 
\venue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $5,000; assets, $100. 

W. E. Doft has sold his bakery at 
Charles City, Iowa, to F. W. O. Strauss 
and G, A. Hildreth. 


The bakery of Leon Penkovsky, 
Phoenixville, Pa. was damaged $2,000 
by fire. 


Clifford M. Allen, baker, Detroit, 
Mich. is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,041; 
assets, $100. 

James Melt, of the Pan Dandy bakery, 
Salem, N. C., is considering erecting a 
bakery. 

The Allmade Bakeries Co., Detroit, 
has reduced its capital from $300,000 to 
$100,000. 

The bakery of Herman Pennecke was 
damaged when the business district of 
West Point, Ky., burned. 

A. J. Pooler, Adams, N. Y., will build 
an addition to his bakery and install 
another oven. 

The O. L. Cushman Co., New York, 
which operates a bakery and restaurant, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $58,655; assets, 
$90,586. 

The Ohio Grocery & Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, will erect a two-story store build- 
ing at Maynard Avenue and Summit 
Street. 

G. L. Jordan, proprietor College Hill 
bakery, Topeka, Kansas, will install ovens 
and other machinery, increasing the ca- 
pacity to 15,000 loaves daily. 

The Black River bakery, M. A. Palmer, 
proprietor, Watertown, N. Y., is in op- 
eration after being closed for two weeks 
by a strike of the bakers. 
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Hewlett Bros. Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has a new department for manu- 
facturing bakers’ and confectioners’ sup- 
plies. 

Coats & Williams, bakers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Wis., have dissolved. Mr. Coats con- 
tinues under the name of the Grand 
Rapids bakery. 

The Corby Baking Co., Inc., Alexan- 
dria, Va., has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $300,000. C. I. Corby, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is president, and William 
Thomas, Alexandria, Va., secretary. 

James B. Miller, formerly with the 
Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to J. M. Kraus, ad- 
vertising manager Schulze Baking Co., 
Chicago. 

Master bakers of Schuylkill County, 
Pa., have organized, with these officers: 
president, George L. Roehrig, Pottsville; 
vice-president, George Mertz, Sr., Potts- 
ville; treasurer, Robert Finely, Tremont. 

Acme Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been sued by John Smith, farmer, 
for the recovery of the cost of a cow 
which he alleged had been run over by 
one of the Acme automobiles. 





Price Views of Leading Bakers ~ 
Gordon Smith, Smith’s bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala: ; 
I consider present flour prices fairl 


‘sound. Do not think the opening of new 


winter wheat crop will break prices much. 
Of course, we expect better flour on the 
Kansas crop; hence buyers will take hold, 
and that may cause new-crop flour to 
bring better prices than the old. I feel 
that, with a large surplus and a good 
harvest, we will have more good wheat 
than last year. That is, we are not likely 
to have another wet harvest like that of 
1915. 

I think bakers generally have fair 
lines of flour bought. I would only buy 
ahead for 30 days, the way things look 
today; of course, in a few days this may 
all change. I have not heard of any 
new-crop offerings as yet. 

Bakery trade is better, due in a large 
measure to the poor condition of the soft 
wheat family flour; people who bought 
this flour from grocery stores could not 
even make good biscuits of it. Therefore, 
the bread bakers in the South have pros- 
pered. 

— * 

Mark Bredin, Canada Bread Co., 
Toronto, Ont: 

It appears to me there never has been 
a season when it was so difficult to figure 
out what may happen in prices of flour 
and wheat. First, there is a large sur- 
plus of wheat, both in the United States 
and Canada. As an offset to this, we 
have a prospect of a very large reduc- 
tion in the United States winter wheat 
crop, and spring wheat has been so back- 
ward that the prospect of a large spring 
wheat area does not seem very bright. 

Therefore, I have a feeling that we 
may look for a fairly high range of 
prices for the coming season. For this 
reason, the outlook for the bakery trade 
is not as bright as I should like to 
have it. 

* * 

B. Howard Smith, president Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, Mo: I do 
not pretend to know anything about fu- 
ture wheat and flour prices. It is a very 
puzzling situation. We ourselves carry 
just sufficient flour to take us over har- 
vest, and do not —_ to buy any more 
old-wheat flour. ave been using only 
Kansas hard wheat flour for the last 
three years, except one small purchase 
from last year’s crop and which we found 
very poor. At the best, the Kansas hard 
wheat flour is not as good as it could be. 
Think last year’s crop was rather .in- 
ferior compared with other years. With 
the immense surplus there will be when 
the new wheat begins to move, I do not 
see how prices can go any higher than 
at present. 
* * 

J. Fogarty, manager Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

As to reasonableness of present prices, 
we are able to get flour from Kansas at 
what we consider a fair price. Think 
northwestern mills are holding prices too 
high, as we get as good results from 
Turkey hard wheat flour as we did from 
northwestern spring wheat flour. 

We fear the crop outlook is not very 
brilliant, but inasmuch as there is a large 
surplus from 1915, we do not look for 


any considerable advance in prices for 
some months to come. Therefore, we are 
buying flour practically hand to mouth, 
taking a lot wherever it is offered at 
what we consider a low price. 

In Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton and 
Hamilton, bread sales have been slightly 
in excess of last year. At St. Louis, sales 
increased about 50 per cent. We sell 
bread here three loaves for 10c, and scale 
them 14 ozs dough, which bakes out 12% 
ozs. A 10c loaf sells slowly in Cincin- 
nati. . 

* #*# 

H. Kind, Elgin, Ill: I do not look for 
higher flour prices. Trade outlook until 
the new crop, in my estimation, is very 
good. The only possible setback business 
could have would be that bakers would 
be forced to raise prices on their goods 
and that the general public should resent 
it. Of course, this would have a demor- 
alizing effect on business. 

* a 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago: I consider prices still too 
high to warrant any extensive flour- 
buying, and think the best policy to pur- 
sue is to buy hand to mouth until wheat 
breaks. 





Prices of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
KANSAS CITY 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 87c, 

Lard, tierces, Ib 13c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.35. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 33c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 6%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 9% @10c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 6% @7c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.95. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 75 @79c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 14% @1lbc. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $1.15 @2.75. 

Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.30@ 
1.65. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 33c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 31c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 17@18c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, per 22-lb box $2. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12c. 

Currants, lb in cases 12%c. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70%. 

Lard, tierces, lb 18c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 18c, 
f.o.b. New York. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 7%c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 9c, f.o.b. New 


York, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8%c, f.0.b. New 
York. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.20. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 96c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 138c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.25, 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.95. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 31c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 27c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 6c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 9c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7\%c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 9%c. 


ELGIN, ILL. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.75. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.65. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 12\%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 14%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.15. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.45. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 32c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 29c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 7%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11\c, 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9c. 

Currants, Ib in cases l4c. 


PITTSBURGH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 13c, 

Lard, tierces, lb 13c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, halves, peeled, gallons, doz 
3.50 


Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 35c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 32c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, lb 9c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases llc. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8@8 %c. 
Currants, lb in cases 13%c. 


DETROIT 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.15@8.20. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.95. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 87c. 
Lard, tierces, lb Yr3c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.90. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.80. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 34c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 32c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 8% @9c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11@12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7% @8%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 13@15c. 

ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.58%. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.48%. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 86c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13\c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $2.85. 


525 


Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 36c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 33c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, lb 6%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7%c. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90c, 
Lard, tierces, Ib 18c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.25. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases lic, 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 8c, 
Currants, lb in cases 12c. 
CHICAGO 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 12%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.40@2.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.30@3.45. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 34¢ 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 33c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 8% @9%ce. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 10% @12c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 7% @8\%c, 
Currants, lb in cases 13c, 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 90@92c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 13\c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.85. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $2.75 @8.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 34c 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 30c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 7%c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases llc, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c, 
Currants, lb in cases 14%c. 

TOLEDO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.05. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 12%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 13%c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 6\%c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 13c. 

Currants, lb in cases 12\%c. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.60@7.65. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.50@7.60. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 86%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 13c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.40. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 36c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 34c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 7@10c, 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases llc. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8 %c. 

Currants, lb in cases 12c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points 
as follows, per 100 Ibs: 
New York City..$5.10 Kansas City ...$5.42 
5.1 


Boston .......+. DO WORSE cvecsrecs 5.60 
Philadelphia ... 5.20 Portland ....... 5.60 
Pittsburgh ..... 5.26 San Francisco .. 5.60 
Baltimore ...... 6.18 Detroit ........ 6.39 
New Orleans ... 5.10 Duluth ........ 5.22 
Louisville ...... 5.27 | Mobile ......... 5.22 
Columbus, Ohio. 5.29 Indianapolis ... 5.33 
Chicago ..cscees 6.33 Toledo ......... 5.29 
Minneapolis .... 5.40 Saginaw ....... 5.33 
St. Louis ....... 5.27 Cincinnati ...... 5.28 





Corn Cooking Oil 


Prices in cents per gallon of white cooking 
oil, f.0.b. the points named: 


CRICRMO crsecres 79% Indianapolis ... 82% 
Milwaukee .... 81% St. Louis ...... 80 

Minneapolis ... 82% New York City. 84% 
Detroit wvcccece 82% Philadelphia ... 85% 
Cleveland ...... 82% Boston ......¢. 84% 
Cincinnati ..... 82 Pittsburgh ..... 83% 
Kansas City ... 82 San Francisco.. 85% 





Bakery Incorporations 

Three Girls bakery, Seattle, Wash; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
O. F. and Agnes M. Fredericks. 

C. T. Hanscom, Inc., bakers, Bronx, 
New York; capital stock, $50,000. In- 
corporators: G, Tierman, F. H. and J. B. 
Purcell. 

Hanscome Bakeries, Inc., Manhattan, 
New York; bakers and confectioners; 
capital stock, $60,000. Incorporators: A. 
W. Hanscome, E. P. Kierstead and O. B. 
Coates. - 

Merchants’ Bakery Co., Inc., Dover, 
Del; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. L. and C. B. Schaumberg and 
Fred H. Fulton, 

B. and L. Bakery and Lunchroom, Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $20,000. In- 
corporators: S. A. Henocksberg, C. Lip- 
ton and S. Buchalter. 

American Pie Co., Petersburg, Va; 
capital stock, $15.000. Incorporators: 
W. E: and Frank M. Van Deuson. 

Merchants’ Baking Co., Perry, N. Y; 
capital stock, $50,000, 

Purity Bread Co., Billings, Mont; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: J. 
R. Ellingwood, Leslie Miller and Louis 
Dousman. 

Koster Baking Co., Hammond, Ind; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: L. 
and A. Rocoff, and G. Doneff. 

Yours Truly Biscuit Co., Seattle,Wash; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: A. 
J. Millican, D. Griffith, F. G. Arnold and 
S. G. Russell. 

Wendt’s sanitary bakery, Gadsden, Ala; 
capital stock, $12,000. Incorporators: 
G. A. Wendt, John Tinta, M. Wendt. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 





tall merchants ..ccccccccscccce $6.50@6.70 
Been PRIME, FOES. 2c ccvccccceve 5.40 @5.65 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.20@5.35 
Spring clears, jute ...........000% 4.75 @5.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 2.80 @3.30 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ......... - 2.65@2.80 


City mulls’ spring patents, jute... 5.60@5.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.35 @5.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.10@5.20 
CIeaF, BOUCMETM, FUSS ccc ccecsvecs 4.30 @4.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.40@5.65 
Patent, 95 per cent .......cceeeee 5.00@5.20 
Gone, MRGRE, - FOS. c00 cc vcivinvice 4.40@4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $5.00@5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.65 @4.80 


MILLFEED—wWhile the output of mill 
offal shows a gain within the week, there 
is not a keen interest shown by Chicago 
millers to quote in straight cars of any 
grades. Spring wheat bran is held firm at 
$21, standard middlings and winter bran 
$22.25, winter middlings $27.50, and red dog 
$29.50, in 100-lb sacks, 

CORN GOODS—Trade more active, and 
prices higher. Meal is quoted at $1.82 and 
grits at $1.83, per 100 Ibs. 

RYE—Offerings extremely small, and mar- 
ket firm with a fair demand. No. 2 nom- 
inally 99c. 

WHEAT—Milling demand less active, al- 
though little change in premiums noted, 
except in hard winters, which were easier. 
Bulk of arrivals continue to go direct to 
elevator interests. Hard winter is being de- 
livered freely on May contracts, and ship- 
ping demand is very dull, No. 2 red, 1@3c 
over May. No. 3 red, le over to 5c under 
May, and sold at $1.05@1.08%. No. 4 red 
sold at $1.03. No, 2 hard, May to 1%c over, 
and sold at $1.105%@1.12%; No. 3 hard, 
May price to 6c under, and sold at $1.07% 
@1.09; No. 4 hard sold at $1. No. 1 north- 
ern, 7@9%c over May. No. 2 northern, 4@ 
7c over May, and sold at $1.15%. Part car 
No. 3 mixed spring wheat sold at $1.06. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
19 191 1916 1915 


916 
Flour, bbis..... 128 154 115 155 
Wheat, bus.... 723 795 431 1,353 
Corn, bus...... 1,390 634 1,477 1,322 
Oats, buag...... 4,316 1,007 2,907 2,680 
aa. Serre 30 28 32 46 
Barley, bus.... 499 212 306 94 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $6.60@6.80 
Hard spring straight, wood...... 6.10@6.30 
i ge rs rere oes + @5.25 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ - @5.60 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

WORE, WEE 6 cnc viae cacees ct ase 5.30@5.40 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 4.85@5.10 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 5.75 @5.85 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn. 

meal, 100 lbs, cotton .......... +++ + @2.00 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... -@2.00 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $21; 
standard fine middlings, $22.75; rye feed, 


$21.50; flour middlings, $25@25.50; red dog, 
$28.25@28.50; brewers’ dried grains, $23.50,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 5c, with demand light 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 36 
cars. Millers have liberal supplies of choice 
milling and are not buying at present. No. 
1 northern, $1.20@1.26; No. 2, $1.16@1.24; 
No. 3, $1.04@1.14; No. 2 hard, $1.08@1.14; 
No, 2 red, $1.10@1.15; No. 3 red, $1.06@1.13. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday .. 124 @126 121@124 105@114 
Tuesday .. 124% @125% 121@123 105@114 
Wednesday 124 @125 121@123 105@114 
Thursday... 121 @124 118@122 105@113 
Friday ... 120 @121 117@119 105@110 
Saturday.. 120 @121 116@119 104@110 


BARLEY—Declined ic, with demand fair 
from maltsters for choice. Medium and 
low-grades were slow and difficult to sell. 
Receipts, 207 cars. No. 3, 74%@78c; No. 4, 
72% @i7i*%c; feed and rejected, 65@74c. 

RYE—Steady, with demand good for 
choice. Millers and distillers bought freely, 
while shippers were in the market for all 
grades. Receipts, 39 cars. No. 1, 99%c; 
No. 2, 98% @99c; No. 3, 96% @98c. 

CORN—Very little price change, with de- 
mand good and offerings taken each day. 
Receipts, 51 cars. The local trade fairly 
well supplied, but took moderate offerings 
of yellow. Offerings of white were light, 
but millers have good supplies on hand. No. 
3 yellow, 75@76%c; No. 4 yellow, 73@75c; 
No. 3 mixed, 73@75c; No. 3 white, 74@75 \%c. 

OATS—Declined 2%@2%c, with demand 
good at the decline. Receipts, 412 cars. 


The local trade paid top prices for choice 
heavy. Shippers took all grades. Tables 
well cleared each day. Standard, 44% @ 
46%c; No. 3 white, 42% @46c; No. 4 white, 
41% @45c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1 191 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 27,380 90,200 24,150 73,765 
Wheat, bus.. 44,100 163,750 27,925 32,916 
Corn, bus.... 73,700 151,725 217,780 257,920 
Oats, bus....807,520 281,200 1,717,851 579,168 
Barley, bus. .508,060 107,920 122,820 75,007 
Rye, bus..... 40,120 15,340 28,340 15,340 
Feed, tons... 2,990 4,040 5,227 4,416 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 20 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 





WORE, PACE coc cccscccececncaes $5.35 @5.50 
Straight ...... seeeee 5.00@5.20 
First clear ... - 4.30@4.50 
Second clear «++ 3.90@4.00 
Low-grade ..... eco esecesecccoces 3.35 @3.70 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cottom ........... $5.10@5.30 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 4.75 @4.90 
Extra fancy, in jute .........+++. 4.55 @4.75 
BOSONS GIGEP ccc cccsevvcscseccion 3.65 @ 4.10 
Low-grade ........ eNO gedbeteces 3.25 @3.60 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.01; hard wheat bran, 98c; 
middlings, $1.28@1.35. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.05; middlings, $1.20. 

WHEAT—Cash demand dull and drag- 
ging. Receipts, 330 cars,.against 240 pre- 
vious week. Prices were 4@é6c lower on soft 
and 2@4c lower on hard. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.16@1.18; No. 3 red, $1.07@1.15; 
No. 3 hard, $1.07@1.10; No. 4 hard, $1.05 
@1.07 4 

CORN—Cash demand fair, with prices un- 
changed to %c lower. Receipts, 220 cars, 
against 130. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
74c; No. 3 corn, 73c; No. 6 corn, 70c; No, 2 
yellow, 74% @75c; No. 3 yellow, 74c; No. 2 
white, 74%c; No. 3 white, 73c; No. 4 white, 
72c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, bbl, $3.50 f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $3.80. 

OATS—Cash oats very quiet; no shipping 
demand. Receipts, 124 cars, against 96. 
Prices were unchanged to ic lower. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 43%@44%c; No. 4 
white, 41% @42c; No. 2 mixed, 42%c, nomi- 
nal; No. 3 mixed, 42c, nominal, 

RYE—No. 2 rye, 96c; No. 3 rye, 94c, nom- 
inal. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
86,450 68,470 95,290 72,860 
561,417 270,136 350,570 194,680 
Corn, bus.... 448,800 202,880 222,660 198,120 
Oats, bus.... 294,100 270,300 171,130 370,160 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 3,300 9,190 1,000 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 4,800 .1,240 8,090 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


May 20 Mayi13 May 22 
1916 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis... 
Wheat, bus.. 


No. 2 red wheat... 111,268 116,111 463,669 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 530,339 587,736 ...... 
No. 2 corn ........ 42,980 83,706 13,268 
No. 2 white corn.. 43,746 46,666 32,259 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 2,970 1,080 §2,189 
WO: B GBI 2 cccss. 5,724 8,615 9,480 
We. 3 WRG G68... owete = wevese 2,730 
No. 3 white oats... 148,857 172,078 157,860 
Standard oats .... 5,080 5,080 11,025 
MO 3 TFS 2 cs asicece 2,500 2,500 297 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 6,593 
bbis and 4,980,982 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
1,050 sacks to Glasgow. Quotations, 196 lbs 


in wood: 
Spring favorite brands .......... $6.25@6.50 
SprimG PACOME .ncsccvcccsccsccece 5.85 @6.15 
uo err 5.50@5.75 
od, Rh eee ee 5.20@5.40 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent........ 6.25 @6.50 
Regular grades— 
oS ere re ee 5.60@5.85 
Winter straight ............. 5.25 @5.50 
Pree Meee GOORE occ vescacs 4.90@5.15 
We EEE, coe teh ccdcbepaeseee 5.60 @5.85 
Mio ge |. ere 5.25@5.50 
Winter Mame ChGOE a occ sow ccceseer 4.90@5.15 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 5.65 @5.90 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 5.25 @5.60 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 4.70@5.20 


MILLFEED—Firm under light offerings 
and a fair demand, and prices of spring 
bran advanced 50c per ton. Quotations, per 


ton: 

Winter bran— 
City mills’, in 100-Ib sacks...$.....@26.50 
Western spot, 100-lb sacks.... - @ 26.50 


To arrive, in bulk ........... 24.50@ 25.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


| SES CUE Perea PUTT Ae ee 24.00 @24.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail...... 23.00 @ 23.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TD COUN < Fo vc rusawsticonveds 28.00 @ 28.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1D Back ..s-cscccscsvoes 24.00 @ 24.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 31.00@31.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ilb sacks.. 24.00@24.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 25.00@26.00 

WHEAT—Demand only moderate and, 
with lower outside advices, prices declined 


5@6c. Receipts, 888,445 bus; exports, 898,- 
293; stock, 717,690. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT BLEVATOR 





No. 2 red, spot, May ........ $1.12 @1.14 
No. 2 southern red .......... 1.10 @1.12 
Steamer No. 2 red ........... 1.09 @1.11 
SE rare eee 1.09 @1.11 
eg © MIELEC TREE eee 1.06% @1.08% 
SON TD os ara 565 Swen ba cee 1.05 @1.07 
Quotations: $5@5.50 per 196 lbs in either 


wood or sacks. 

CORN—tTrade quiet and market declined 
%@ic. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 108,948 bus; stock, 377,976. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


_ -—. Sereer ee verreere rt 83 @83% 
ER OREO 6 0'0.0:06 bu.0.000en-0% 81% @82% 
Se ee ES an eancaceceescedece 79 @80 
ee. Ree 76 @77 
Cob, Por TO FRe ccc wcccccesscece 82 @83 


CORN PRODUCTS—In fair supply and 
quiet, with little change in prices. Quota- 
tions: 100-Ib 

Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3.70@3.75 * 70@1.75 
Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.85@1.90 
Granulated white meal. 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow table meal..... 3.60@3.70 1.65@1.70 
White table meal...... 4.25@4.35 2. ree dry 
White corn flour ...... 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.30@4.40 2. 10@2. 15 
Pearl hominy ........ - 4.25@4.35 2. pa ‘pl 
Hominy and grits, case 1.70@1.75 eB vcee 


OATS—In ample supply and eutet: with 





prices %c lower. Receipts, 345,520 bus; 
exports, 421,153; stock, 422,183. Quotations: 
SR. FRR et 51 @51% 
Standard white .. 50% @51 
ok oO RP roe 48% @49% 
Sh, © WMI .0 ca siccsvocecencvens @48 
!  , OP CUP TET LerTT te 43 @44 
Purified oats, graded .......... 48% @50 


OATMEAL—Offerings more liberal and 
market lower, but desirable stock in good 
seasonable demand at revised figures. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.34; 
patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $5.34@5.61; 
roHed, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, 
in wood, $4.85@5.10; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, $2.50@4.75. 


NEW YORK, MAY 20 . 





FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $5.70@6.00 $5.95 @6.30 


5.00@5.30 5. vet 60 


Spring first clears. . 
3.15 @3.50 


Spring low-grades.. 





Winter patent ........ 5.40 @5.70 5. too8. 90 
Winter straights ..... 5.20@5.40 5.40@5.70 
Winter low-grades .... 4.25@4.65 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 5.25@5.50 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Shipments of wheat of 2,606,000 bus in- 
cluded 350,000 to Liverpool, 249,000 to Lon- 
don, 269,000 to Hull, 263,000 to Avonmouth, 
104,000 to Cardiff, 128,000 to Leith, 72,000 
to Glasgow, 246,000 to Rotterdam, 216, 000 to 
Cette, 243,000 to Gibraltar and 466,000 to 
Italian Ports. 

Flour exports were 87,500 packages, of 
which 1,000 were destined for London, 300 
for Hull, 2,600 for Cardiff, 5,600 for Leith, 
3,300 for Glasgow, 3,000 for Baltic ports, 
31,700 for Marseilles and 40,000 for the West 
Indies, 

WHEAT—There has not been much doing 
in cash wheat during the week. Buying has 
been limited largely to foreign governments. 
English and Dutch interests were in the 
market, and occasional trades in Manitoba 
wheat were reported. Prices were lowered 
substantially, and some surprise was ex- 
pressed because the export buying did not 
assume larger proportions. Sentiment in the 
trade was affected by the somewhat better 
crop news and the peace reports. Quotations 
at the close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.30; 
No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.22%; No. 2 
red winter, July shipment, $1.18; No. 1 
durum, $1.20%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
opening $1.28%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, 
opening $1.26%. 

CORN—The market held steady, but there 
has been very little business. Buying for 
government accounts has been practically 
nil. Some inquiries came from. abroad, but 
prices bid were unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, country offerings have been light and 
the better weather has not caused important 
selling of old corn ag yet. 

OATS—The local market has been quiet 
and prices have been lowered slightly due 
to the actions of values at western points. 
Crop news has been somewhat improved 
and the export trade has been small, for- 
eigners taking mainly Canadian oats. ¢ 

RYE FLOUR—Trade is quiet, and mills 
are reported less firm in their views, due to 
the easement in the rye market. 

MILLFEED—There has been some im- 
provement in distribution, as a result of 
slight betterment in traffic conditions. Ac- 
tual demand has not changed very much, 
however, and buyers seem content to take 
small quantities at a time. Prices show 
virtually no changes. Quotations, per ton: 
coarse western spring, in 100-lb sacks, to 
arrive, $23.60@23.85; standard middlings, 
100’s, $25.35; red dog, $31; oil meal, $31@ 
31.50, nominal. City feed: bulk bran, $23, 
100-lb sacks $24.50; heavy feed, in bulk $24, 
100-lb sacks $24.50; flour middlings, 100’s, 
$29; red dog flour, $33, in bbis. 

CORN MEAL—The market is quiet and 
just about steady. A little better trade for 
the West Indies has been claimed, but busi- 
ness is of smal! lots. Quotations: kiln-dried, 


export, bbl $4.05@4.10; fine yellow, 100's 
$1.85; white, 100’s, $1.85; coarse, 100’s, $1.65 
hominy, bbl $4.15; granulated yellow, $4.20. 
4.35 per bbl; white granulated, $4.25@4.; 
per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $1.95; brewers 
meal, 100’s, $1.94; grits, 100’s, $1.95; flakes 
100’s, $2.30 


KANSAS CITY, MAY 20 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter whe: 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.|) 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent..... $4.90@5.10 First clear.$4.20@4.5 
Straight... 4.65@4.85 Low-grade 3.30@3.) 

Federation differentials govern other pack 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trad: 
mills quote $5.25@5.50 bbl for first patents 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $4.55@ 
4.75 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o0.) 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 pe: 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand is slow, with bran 
2c lower and shorts barely steady. Th 
bran supply is all the market will take 
care of, and there is no scarcity of shorts. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, 90c; brown shorts, $1@1.02; 
gray, $1.12@1.15; white, $1.30@1.40; corn 
chop, $1.35@1.40. 

WHEAT—The cash situation is very quiet, 
with a heavy accumulation here, which ex- 
ercises constant pressure on the market. 
Prices were off about 4c on the week. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.06@1.07; No. 
3, $1.04@1.10; No. 4, 95c@$1.02; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.06@1.11; No. 3, $1.03@1.08; No. 4 
94% @95c. 

CORN—The market is a narrow one, with 
fair demand for white at a trifle advance, 
and only a little shipping demand for mixed 
at a slight decline for the week. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 69%c; No. 3, 
69@70c; white corn, No. 2, 71%c; No. 3, 71 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— — 
1916 1915 1916 191 
Wheat, bus..1,067,850 835,650 743,850 645,300 
Corn, bus.... 342,500 272,500 705,000 262,50: 








Oats, bus.... 62,900 95,200 100,500 93,00: 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 4,400 14,300 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 37,800 12,600 53,200 26,600 
Bran, tons... 640 380 3,220 2,540 
Hay, tons.... 9,756 5,472 1,620 814 
Flour, bbis... 6,500 2,750 41,500 41,000 
TOLEDO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ............ $5.75 @5.s0 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
SEE TREE TEE te $5.40 @5.50 
END “GinciGeccebees ceeescreseae 5.30 @5.40 
CN 6 5:5.4.6.0.4 census 66055 060s staeey 4.90@5.00 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00 @ 23.50 
Be ES Fos 6 440-4,h< eres vees 24.00 @ 25.00 
po TO ce, ere 25.00 @ 26.5 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «+ @22.5 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags......... . Lill @29.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... .....@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. . red: 

Cash May uly Sept. 
Monday ...... “oe $1.23% $1 23% $1.23% 
Tuesday ...... 1.23% 1.23% 1.24 1.24% 
Wednesday 1.23 1.23 1.238% 1.23% 
Thursday .... 1.19% 1.19% 1.19% 1.20 
Friday ....... 1.18% 1.18% 1.19 1.19% 
Saturday ..... 1.18% 1.18% 1.19 1.194 


Receipts last week 43 cars, 22 contract; 
year ago 26, 11 contract. 

CORN—Receipts last week 46 cars, 30 con 
tract; year ago 42, 25 contract. 

OATS—Receipts last week 40 cars, non 
contract; year ago 80, 66 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 147,000 26,000 56,100 20,100 
Corn, bus.... 55,200 650,400 79,800 117,800 
Oats, bus.... 62,400 313,000 27,100 261,600 





BALTIMORE, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $6.25 @6.40 
oe Pe rer 6.00 @6.15 
po | ee ee ere re 5.65 @5.90 
oe eee eee ee 5.00 @5.50 
Spring second clear .............+:. 4.35 @4.85 


Winter patent, special stencils.... 
Winter patent 





DE WEE. o BSc knees conccses 6.15 @5.3 
Winter first clear ............0005 4.75@5. 

Hard winter patent ............+- 5.85 @6.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.55 @5.70 
Hard winter first clear .......... 4.90@5.40 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 4.90 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Steady at late advance, but 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, pe! 
ton: spring bran, $22.50@23; spring mid- 
dlings, $23@23.50; winter bran, coarse, $25 
@ 25.60; winter bran, fine, $24.25@24.75; win 
ter middlings, $23@23.50. 

WHEAT—Declined 6%c, with movement 
immense and demand good. Receipts, 1,514. 
100 bus; exports, 1,801,617; stock, 1,088,742. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot and May. 
$1. 118: No. 2 red western, spot and May, 
$1.14%. 

CORN—Fractionally lower, with demand 


in 
he 
Ke 
Ib 


nn 


May 24, 1916 


and movement fair. Receipts, 730,623 bus; 
exports, 835,661; stock, 630,035. Closing 
prices: contract spot and May, 79%c; track 
yellow, 82%c; range of southern white and 
yellow for the week, 76@84c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4. 20. 

OATS—Down 2% @3c, with movement and 
demand heavy. Receipts, 1,473,683 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,049,341; stock, - 844,831. Closing 
prices: standard white, 48%@49c; No. 3 
white, 46%c; No. 4 white, 45%c. 

RYE—Advanced ic, with demand improv- 
ing and movement small. Receipts, 384,265 
bus; exports, 106,662; stock, 636,930. Clos- 
ing price of No, 2 western for export, $1.04 


21.04%. 





BUFFALO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

Zest patent .-.-+++- eececcecccces 
Straight c.seececreceececsereneves 
First Clear weseeeeeeseceeees 
Second ClEAr ceceeereeceeees 
LOW-G8TAdO seeeeeeeees eocccsecece 
Rye, NO. 1 wccecceeccceeceseecece 
Spring bran, per tOM .....+-seeeeeees 
standard middlings, per ton.. é 
ilour middlings, per tom ..........++-+ : 
ited dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton...... 29.50 
liominy feed, white, per ton ........ 28.75 
Ciluten feed, Per tOM ..eeeeeveeeceece 25.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .......... 28.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .........+. - $4.00 
( Creches Corn, per tOM ....e.eeeeeeee 28.50 

ottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 33.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 28.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.40 
Gat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.75 


WHEAT—Limits were lower, and quite a 
ood business was reported in No. 1 northern 
f 1 prompt and June shipment. Spot wheat 
was searee, offerings being confined to car- 
an ids in store. Closing: No. 1 northern, 

ompt shipment, 9%c, and June 9%c, over 
Chi ago July. Carloads, $1.23 in store. 
Winter wheat sellers did not follow the de- 
ine in the option, and there was quite a 
| inquiry, but prices were too high, and 
sales were made. Closing: No. 2 red, 
¢1.24; No. 2 white, $1.21 asked, on track, 

rough billed. 

CORN. 
ind took all the offerings, paying last week’s 
prices, and bid closing prices for more. 
iln-dried corn slow. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 

ic; No. 3 yellow, 79@79%c; No. 4 yellow, 
‘7@77%e; No, 5 yellow, 75@76c,—on track, 

rough billed. 














OATS—While there was a big trade, it. 


was at low prices, and the market did not 
clean up, Closing: No. 2 white, 47c; stand- 
ard, 46c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 
{i',c,—on track, through billed. Store: No. 
2 white, 50%c¢; standard, 49%c; No. 3 white, 
1s\%c,—carloads, 

RARLEY—Maltsters paid 80c for May 
shipment early in the week, and later took 
all the offerings at 81lc, and would have 
paid that price for considerably more. No 
offerings at the close, 

RYE No demand. Choice, on 
rack, was offered at $1.05. No, 2 north- 
western was quoted at $1.03, May shipment, 
cif. Buffalo, 








DETROIT, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Car lots in wood, 196 lbs: 


Michigan patent, best ........... $5.65 @5.70 
Michigan patent, ordimary ....... 5.55 @5.60 
Michigan straight ..... 

Michigan first clear ... 

Michigan second clear 





Michigan low-grade ........++++. 







Spring patent (Detroit-made) .... 6.06@6.10 
Minnesota patent, best ........... 6.40 @6.45 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 6.05 @6.10 
Minnesota first clear ........+0.. 5.10@5.15 
Minnesota ‘second clear .......... 4.80@4.85 
Pure PFO iccge ve ckes RMS ess HO 0048 5.45 @5.50 
Blended FFG oicicus tec iveccecdeses 5.00@5.05 
XX PFO cecccccccsssssssecssesvce 4.85 @4.90 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 
Bran .cccccccessececesevccceses $20.00 @ 20.50 
St aera middlings .........++. 20:00 @ 20.50 
Mixed £008 .cccccsscecccosseses 23.25 @ 23.50 
Fine middlings eo .. 27.75@28.00 
Cracked corn ..... 30.75 @31.00 
Coarse corn meal 29.75 @30.00 
Corn and oat chop 27.00 @27.25 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots, in wood: 


Rolled oats, 180 Ibg........e--06- $5.00@5.10 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 Ibs.. 3.70@3.75 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.60 @3.65 
White granulated meal, 196 Ibs... 3.80@3.85 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs....... 3.70 @3.75 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
1 red wheat.. a 17% 8 corn ........ « 74 
July wsccctent 1.18 3 yellow corn. - ee 
September - 118% Standard oats.. 46 
1 white wheat 1.12% 2 rye ....... coe OF 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts—, a ame oT 
1916 1915 916 915 
Flour, bbls... 7,000 6,000 é. 000 Py 000 
Wheat, bus.. 41,000 24,000 53,000 38,000 


Corn, bus.... 84,000 127,000 69,000 39,000 

Oats, bus.... 184,000 62,500 12,000 ..... 

Rye, bus..... 9,000 3,000 8,000 ..... 
STOCKS (BUS) 

1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat 211,000 198,000 Oats.. 354,500 41,000 
orn.. 161,000 206,500 Rye... 47,500 14,500 





BOSTON, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....... $7.10 @7.35 
Spring, Minneapolis .............+ 6.70 @6.75 
Spring, COUNEEF 2. csccccesseccccce 6.10@6.50 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 5.00@5.60 
Kansas patent, sacks ..... 5.30 @5.80 
Winter patent ........ -. 5.65@6.15 
Winter GOR. 0c foci cecas des 5.40@6.00 
Winter first clear ......cc.ceeeees 5.25 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Demand for all feeds shows 
no improvement; buyers only meeting im- 
mediate needs. Receipts light, but seem to 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


meet all requirements. Oat hulls quiet. 
Cottonseed and linseed meals dull and un- 
changed, Alfalfa meal a shade firmer. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $24; winter bran, $24.50; 
middlings, $24.75@28.50; mixed feed, $25.25 
@ 28.50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $31.25; oat 
hulls, reground, $20; hominy feed, $29.15; 
stock feed, $29.50; cottonseed meal, $35.25@ 
re linseed meal, $30.75; alfalfa meal, $23.50 
26. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
corn meal, with prices easier. Oatmeal in 
good demand and steady. Rye and graham 
flours quiet and unchanged in prices. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in wood: granulated 
corn meal, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; feeding, in 
100-ib bags, $1.61@1.63; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $1.63@1.65; rye flour, in sacks, 
$5.10@5.60; graham flour, $5 @6.05. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis.... 37,144 45,063 .....  «eees 
Wheat, bus...682,654 479,785 194,632 483,952 
Comm, BMBicccs cocss 1,000 6,463 893 
Oats, bus..... 547,391 65,130 844,229 6,814 
BAO, WBic cscs cocee cocce 42,918 4,192 
Bees, Ws cc ceeds  svens 53,964 24,535 
Millfeed, tons. 36 er ee 
Corn meal, bbls 410 GEG 066s. ieenes 
Oatmeal, cases 17,465 ..... a 
Oatmeal, cacks 1,600 ...25 ssvee scecce 





WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour—, Wheat Corn 





— 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool .... ... 2,992 442,675 = ....05 
London ...... coe 26,908 3 § .ncnce eeonce 
Manchester .. ...  seses 141,648. ...-6. 
Glasgow ..... 209 Ree —tccacs |. taease 
ae eee Te eee eee 13,500 
Swansea ..... eas seeee 209,605 ..... ; 

Totals ..... 23,377 793,828 138,500 


Since Jan. 1..7, 278 876,017 9,663,466 231,463 


DULUTH, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Mil!l quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
May 20 1915 
-$6.00@6.10 $7.35 @7.70 
5.90@6.00 7.25@7.60 





First patent, wood... 
Second patent, wood... 


Straight, wood ....... 5.80@5.90 7.05@7.50 
First clear, jute....... 4.90@5.10 6.25@6.45 
Second clear, jute..... 3.35@3.70 56.35@5.55 
Red dog, jute......... 2.60@2.75 2.95@3.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 

round lots, 140 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
May 20 1915 

Med. semolina, jute...$5.65@5.75 $7.60@7.70 
Patemt, JW .scsccesye 5.25@5.35 7.20@7.30 
Cut straight, jute..... 4.75@4.85 6.60@6.75 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, May 20, were: 
family blend, $5.45; pure white, $5.70; pure 
dark, $4.75; dark blend, $4.75. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: ° 
1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
May 20..22,640 May 22..28,000 May 23..17,120 
May 13..19,105 May 15..19,970 May 16,.22,300 
May 6..19,400 May 8..19,230 May 9,.23,265 
April 29. 7,240 May 1..19,245 May 2,.22,786 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
. 5,715 May 22.. 7,500 May 23.. 9,500 
Mayi3.. .... Mayi15.. 360 Mayi16.. 3,550 
May 6.. 1,790 May 8.. .... May 9. ...- 
April 29. .... May 1. esee May 2.. 8,500 

WHEAT—Developed extreme weakness. 
Crop damage reports ignored. The recent 
betterment in weather and soil conditions, 
large carry-over of old-crop stuff and utter 
lack of export demand changed sentiment. 
Heavy liquidation resulted by those who 
were buyers on previous damage reports. It 
is generally conceded that this crop will be 
much short of last year. Despite this fact, 
it is thought that larger receipts and the 
big visible supply will have a tempering 
effect against the creation of any demand 
likely to cause a bull market between now 
and harvest. 

Durum was weaker than spring wheat. 
Buying by houses with export connections on 
May 20 stiffened prices, but there was a loss 
of 5@7c in durum for week against 4%@ 
5%c in spring. 

Shipping operations not heavy. Water 
rate to Buffalo dropped to 3%c bu. Net de- 
crease in stock amounted to 587,000 bus. 

Mills less keen for cash wheat, aside from 
No. 1 northern. Elevators are the only buy- 
ers of lower grades, and they are not par- 
ticularly anxious for them. 


CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, May and July: 
--Spot durum—, 








No. 1 No, 2 May July 
May $1.13% $1.09% $1.12% $1.13% 
May 1.13 1.10 1.12 1,13 
May 1.12% 1.09% 1.11% 1.12% 
May 1.11% 1.11% 1.10 1.11% 
May 1.07% 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
May 1.06% 1.03% 1.05% 1.06% 
May 2 1.07% 1.04% 1.06% 1.07% 
May 1.52% 1.48% 1.52% 1.54 
Duluth py I ie prices on track: 
ats ye 
No. 2 Barley 
-@ 95 67@75 
--@ 68 @76 
-@ 95 68@77 
--@ 95 68@77 
94@ 95 68@77 
94@ 95 68 @77 
y 20 @41% 94@ 9 68@77 
May 22, 1915. 51% @52% 116@117 65@75 


Duluth Gesina prices cash wheai: 
May No. No. 2 No. 3 
18.. 122% 128% 120% @121% 114% @119% 
15.. 121% @122% 119% @120% 116% @118% 
16.. 122% @123% 120 @121 114 @119 
17.. 121% @122% 118% @119% 112% @117% 
18.. 118% @119% 115% @116% 109% @1144% 
19.. 117% @118% 114% @115% 108% @113% 
20.. 117% @118% 112% @114% 108% @111% 
58% 155% @157% .....@..... 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, May 20 (000’s omitted), in bus: 

c——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 

1916 ~— 1914 1916 1916 1914 


COED. .sscoe wae P eee ces 
Oats ...... 3833 108 329 361 16 1,517 
RIO cccssce 7 ae eee “sa 
Barley .... 233 114 175 6i 


6 80 
Flaxseed ..1,270 894 1,314 79 306 597 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (May 20) at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receip “os ~<a tiee sens 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916°1915 1914 
Spring .... 23 149 ‘iis Tr} 932 
Durum .... 125 46 69 177 61 40 
Winter .... 4 
Western .. ... BS cae 

Totals .. 173 247 486 631 987 373 
Bonded ... 116 5 16 277 25 «4161 


Totals .. 289 252 602 808 1,012 6524 
ee : 43 


Corn ... ° BBB. nce e . 
Oats ..... - 69 14 17 275 308 647 
Bonded 19 @? 368 245 
MM eecnias 9 6 23 e 55 
Barley - 81 42 42 161 > ae 
Bonded... ... ete mune eee 84 
Flaxseed .. 7 30 24 a cos . 3) 
Bonded... ... 1 22 O see eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 20 
(000’s omitted) in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 208 ... @3 ... ces eve 
1 northern.2,414 796 2,774 10 58 168 
2 northern.1,255 439 845 17 42 85 


We. 3 ccess 208 839 106 23 21 30 
No. 4 ..... 95 64 3 11 S see 
Rejected .. ... 1 14 o> aS 1 
No-grade .. 10 1 7 1 BR «am 
Sample sr ees wee 1 2 3 
Sp’l bin.. 11,559 SOR BOR cca ose evo 








Totals ...5,710 2,405 4,414 63 130 282 
Macaroni ..4,265 54 1,062 80 23 40 
S’western.. 592 15 9 43 9 2 
Western... ... a ose 3 as ahe 
Mixed ..... eee ee0 see 64 32 23 











Totals .10,567 2,475 5,485 253 205 347 
Bonded .. 1,336 374 131 5 24 

Totals...11,903 2,483 5,859 384 210 3871 

FLAXSEED—Advanced 1% @4%c early in 
week on an oversold condition. The favor- 
able change in weather turned attention of 
trade to the crop situation. The good out- 
look suggests an increase in acreage over 
last year. Late seeding of flax is counted 
on, due to curtailed acreage in other grains 
by reason of wet and backward season. Of 
course there will be the risk of frost in the 
fall. That, however, is not counted on now. 
The effect of heavy holdings hanging over 
market emphasized the feeling of longs on 
the prospective increase, They promptly 
commenced to sell accumulations regardless 
of price or consequences. Crushers bought 
on concessions, but did not attempt to check 
the decline. From top figures, prices dropped 
7@8%c bu. Compared with a week ago, the 
net loss was 3% @5%c. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 23 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
May 23 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$5.90@6.10 $7.55 @8.10 
Second patent, wood... 5.75@5.95 7.40@7.90 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.90@5.00 6.60@7.00 
First clear, jute... - 4.60@4.75 6.40@6.65 
Second clear, jute..... 3.10@3.25 4.70@5.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.70@2.75 ....@2.90 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (May 23), in jute, were: 





Medium semolina ..........se0005 $5.30@5.55 
Pra rer e e e 5.20@5.45 
GOAEP sind dich d66s che cinverosercges 3.25 @3.50 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (May 23) were nominally: 


LONDON 
| PT CCCP ETE COLES TTP TET 
Fancy clear . ea 
First clear .. 
Second clear 





PateMme. cevcgecsccsceescasccces 

First clear standard ......... ..... Ye 

pn POP ATTY OY CURT @ 32s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 

WORGEE bic sce es Seat re secdvete t06 Fe @ 46s 

First clear standard ......... ..... Dies. ss 

BOOM GIOME kee veccecceesens eve 0s @32s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

May 23 Year ago 
BrQR cc ccccecsdeccs $19. 00@20. 00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@21.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings... 24.00@25.00 26.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.50@27.00 .....@29.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

May 23 Year ago 
-$24.00@25.00 $24.50@ 26.00 
25.50@26.00 27.00@28.00 
29.00@30.00 31.00@32.00 

«ee» @34.00 


Standard bran... 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings.. . 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 31.50@32,00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $30.50@ 31.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 30.75 @31.25 


527 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.00@31.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.25@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks 20.50@21.00 

0 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.80@ 3.9 
Corn meal, white* ............. 3.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, pure farticy patent*... 5.50@ 5:60 


Rye flour, pure medium straight 5.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure dark German*. 4.35@ 4.45 





Graham, standard, bbi* 5.40@ 56.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 4.60@ 4.70 
Mill screenings, per ton 8.00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 16.00@18.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@19.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00 @20.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 13.00@16.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............. 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 28. 00 @23. 50 
*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
May 87.0. secvecs 285,675 324,980 275,020 
May 20... 278,760 328,070 300,885 295,575 
May 13... 330,135 ' 289,206 325,800 343,320 
May 6... 354,165 323,050 329,595 331,685 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
May 87... secoss 5,870 22,460 20,710 
May 20... 17,870 17,615 20,230 12,620 
May 13... 17,810 14,690 35,280 21,990 
May 6... 6,425 90,655 43,125 20,035 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. paec- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity -1916 1915 1916 1915 
Apr. 1. 66 59,300 227, 070 237,785 1,715 14,180 
Apr. 8. 66 59,300 216,395 180,110 2,920 600 
Apr. 15. 65 55,300 211,010 171,550 2,755 8,875 
Apr. 22. 64 64,600 191,585 159,135 1,785 600 
Apr. 29. 62 54,250 205,730 167,605 260 715 
May 6. 62 64,250 179,065 147,435 610 2,495 
May 13. 61 53,900 191,245 167,370 3,470 2,265 
May 20. 50 46,225 133,070 143,570 3,215 2,115 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

May 23.—Bearishness was the keynote of 
the wheat market during the last week. 
The weakness was created largely through 
heavy liquidation by longs from day to day 
in Chicago. Peace talk and the Kansas re- 
port placing the probable crop in that state 
at 108,000,000 bus were also factors in 
bringing down prices. July wheat for the 
week showed a net loss of 7%c. 

May wheat moved within a range of 10\c, 
July wheat 10c, and September 8 \c. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on May 16, at the close today No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 5% @7%c lower, No. 2 north- 
ern and July 7%c lower, May 5%c lower, 
and September 6%c lower. 

An indifferent demand is reported for cash 
wheat at Minneapolis, though choice offer- 
ings of blue-stem meet with ready accept- 
ance. Mills and elevators want this variety, 
but the percentage of it in current receipts 
is small. Most of that arriving is velvet 
chaff and lower grade wheat. 

There is still a little inquiry from the 
East, and shippers are able to work an oc- 
casional car at current prices. The spread 
between the Minneapolis and Chicago July 
option has been narrowed to about 4%c, 
but it is still too wide to permit of much 
eastern business. 

Choice No. 1 northern blue-stem is selling 
at 5%c over July; ordinary No. 1 blue-stem, 
1@5c over July; No. 2 northern blue-stem, 
le under to lic over July; No. 2 velvet 
chaff, 3@ic under July; No. 3 wheat, 9@4c 
under July; No. 4 wheat, 20@10c under July. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 
northern wheat: 

May No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
12.. 122% @128 119 @124 113 @120 
13.. 122% @128% 119% @124% 113% @120% 
15.. 1215 @126% 118% @122% 112% @118% 
16.. 122 @126% 118% @122% 112%@118% 
17.. 121% @125% 117% @121% 111% @117% 
18.. 118% @122% 114% @118% 108% @114% 
ee 113% @117% 107% @113% 
20.. 117% @122% 113% @117% 107% @113% 
22.. 113% @118% 110% @114% 104% @110% 
23.. 114% @118% 110% @114% 104% @110% 
25*. 156 160% 153 157% 150 @155% 
eoace 93% .....@ 91% 88% @ 90% 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
May No.4 Rej. N.G, May No.4 Rej. N.G. 





17...104% 95 100% 20...111%..... 110% 
18...103% ..... 91% 22...104% 103% ..... 
19...107% 96 97 23...100% ..... 100 


Closing prices of May, July and Septem- 
ber wheat: 
May May July Sept. May May July Sept. 
17...120% 120% 118% 20...116% 116% 115 
8...1287% 117% 115% 22...113% 118% 112% 
19...116% 116% 114% 23...113% 113% 112% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
May No.1 No,2 No.3* May ‘No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
17...115% 111% 106% 20...111% 107% 100 
18...111% 107% 105 22...112% 106% 100% 
19...110% 106% ..... 23...113 107 95% 
*Average of closing prices. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 22 
ay20 May 13 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,727,880 1,995,630 1,096,220 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,963 20,756 8,595 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,390 1,437 546 
Corn, bus ....... 47,880 89,540 113,000 
Oats, bus ....... 441,210 671,130 147,080 
Barley, bus +++ 446,880 665,500 200,640 
Rye, bus ........ 36,000 34,650 176,000 


Flaxseed, bus ... °73,600 147,900 20,700 
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- Shipments from Minneapolis ee: weeks 


ending Saturday were: May 22 
May 20 Mayi13 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 510,000 414,540 532,500 
Flour, bbls ...... 291,941 350,091 328,477 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,125 11,670 9,819 
Corn, bus ....... 70,680 103,550 458,470 
Oats, bus ....... 1,086,640 1,131,420 235,520 
Barley, bus ..... 532,800 406,120 241,200 
Rye, bus ........ 36,400 28,600 8,640 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,220 6,350 4,400 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: May 22 May 23 
May 20 Mayi13 1915 1914 

















No. 1 hard ..... 45 41 3 122 
No. 1 northern... 417 456 79 411 
No. 2 northern.. 364 367 124 135 
BO Fo evicotacis 1 137 155 50 
BPO, oO “Wecedescds 67 67 so 
Rejected ° 12 12 9 
No-grade 21 4 14 

Totals, spring.1,057 1,101 444 741 
Sample grade... 12 17 16 <a 
Hard winter ... 358 462 355 117 
Macaroni ....... 37 44 14 37 
BEIMOG cc scccccce 105 90 62 31 
WSGGER cc csncus 16 21 49 1 

Totals ..s0060% 21,585 1,735 940 927 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): May 22 May 24 
—_ 20 May 13 1915 1914 
6, 2 has@ ..... 02 619 41 2,044 


na 1 northern. .2, 908 2,966 1,716 8,665 
No. 2 northern. .1,868 1,849 1,154 1,604 
Other grades....3,941 3,806 1,427 1,818 





Totals ...... 9,316 9,240 4,338 14,131 
In 1918 ....... 27,290 18,882 8 ..... seess 
In 1912 ....... 12,086 22,72F ..002  cvace 
In 1911 ......- 9,518 10,068 8 ..... cecee 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES . 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oats 

May 42% @42% 
May 42% @42% 
May 41% @42 
May 41 @41% 
May 41 @41% 
May 38% @39% 
May 51% @52 

Barley 
May 65@75 
May 65@75% 
May 64@75% 
May 64@75 
May 64@74% 
May 63@74 
May 68@73 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 22 May - — 24 
May 20 May 13 a 191 1913 


Comm: «0s 62 64 42 : 2 
Oats ...1,977 2,119 522 570 116 
Barley... 105 121 154 588 211 
Rye .... 204 214 27 101 164 
Flaxseed. 77 70 38 259 202 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 





May 20 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye a 
Baltimore .. 895 750 853 643 
Boston ..... 90 64 170 18 *3e 
Buffalo ..... 2,268 884 985 3 51 
Chicago .... 5,186 8,068 4,965 68 289 
Detroit ..... 211 157 373 42 ese 
oo ere 10,568 ose 333 50 233 
Galveston ... 1,332 78 eve owe 


Indianapolis.. '248 6529 346 


Kansas City. 5,842 4,351 385 69 ... 
Milwaukee... 66 337 552 50 86104 
Minneapolis.. 9,316 62 1,977 204 105 
New Orleans. 2,259 300 Se 46s 7 
Newp. News. 88 5 588 4 dns 
New York... 2,006 287 458 117 792 
Omaha ..... 1,414 505 442 5 22 
Peoria ...... 15 14 S88 - 2 cee 
Philadelphia. 630 417 377 110 29 
St. Louis.... 1,515 119 237 7 23 
Toledo ...... 828 185 135 1 eve 
Lakes ...... 561 eee S73 wee 161 











Totals .... 45,338 17,112 13,753 1,382 2,197 
May 13, 1916 45,708 18,609 11,490 1,498 2,278 
May 22, 1915 21,327 14,876 14,225 310 1,526 
May 23, 1914 31,662 4,086 8,240 689 1,932 
May 24, 1913 40,063 2,644 6,542 672 1,627 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
370,000 bus; corn, 1,497,000; rye, 116,000; 
barley, 81,000. Increase—Oats, 2,263,000 bus. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

May 23.—During the past week, corn has 
been quiet and easier. Prices are 2c lower 
than a week ago. No. 3 yellow closed 
today at 74@75c bu; other grades, 65@73%c. 

Oats were quiet most of the week, al- 
though on a few days feeders and grinders 
were fair buyers. Market was easy in tone 
and prices are 3%c lower for the week. 
Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 38% @39c 
bu; No. 4 white, 37@38c. 

Rye was quite active last week. The past 
two days, demand was not as keen, with 
millers chief buyers, and market was easier. 
No. 2 closed at 92% @93%c bu today, or 2%c 
lower than a week ago. 

The first part of last week all grades of 
barley were in good demand. Since then 
only malting barley was wanted, feed grades 
being slow and hard to place. Closing 
range today, 63@73c bu. 


The Northwestern road has bought 
property on Muskegon Avenue, Chicago, 
260x293, for $32,500. It is designed for 
use in connection with the road’s new 
elevator. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
1 17 18 19 20 22 


Mpls. .....122 120% 117% 116% 116% 113% 
Duluth ...122 120% 118 116% 116% 113% 
Chicago ..116% 115% 112% 111 111% 107% 


St. Louis..111 112 109% 107% 107% ..... 
New York.124% 123% 120 119 119% 115% 
Kans. City.107% 107 104% 102% Tt 99% 


Winnipeg 419% 118% 115%.....115 ..... 
JULY WHEAT 
Pare 121% 120% 117% 116% 116% 113% 


Duluth ...122 120% 117% 116% 116% 113% 
Chicago ..117% 116% 112% 112% 112 108% 
St. Louis. .113% 112% 109% 108% 108% 105 
pS ae, et ee errr ror 116% 
Kans. City.109% 108% 105% 104% 104% 101 
Winnipeg 119% 118% 115% 115 114% 112% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 119% 118% 115% 114% 115 112% 
Duluth ...120% 119 116% 115 115%112% 
Chicago. ..117% 116% 113% 112% 112% 109% 


St. Louis..114% 114 111 110 110 106% 

Kans. City.110% 109% 106% 105% 105 101% 

Winnip’gt 116% 116 113% 112% 113% 108% 
CASH WHEAT 

-124% 123% 120% 119% 119% 116% 

121% 118% 117% 113% 114% 

121% 119% 119% ..... 


- 112% 110% f. 
114% 


Mpls.*t .. 
Duluth*t .123 
Chicago*t 123% 124 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..f. 

2 red. "119% lidi 120 118 114 


Kans. Cityt— 
2 hard ..113 113 111% 109%109 106% 


2 red ...111% 111% 111 108% 108 106 
Milw’kee*$.125 124% 123% 120% 120% 118% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...123% 123 119% 118% 118% 115 


Winnip’g* 119% 118% 115% 115% 115 ...... 
*No. 1 northern. tOctober. tAverage of 
closing prices. {No quotation. 





Flaxseed and Products 

An improved demand is reported for oil 
meal, and Minneapolis linseed mills have 
advanced prices $1@1.50 ton in the last 
week. Inquiry is represented to be better 
than normal for this season, and domestic 
demand is absorbing the current output. 
Oil meal is strong at $28@28.50 ton, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A little linseed oil cake has recently been 
sold to United Kingdom buyers, but the 
quantity was insignificant. It is still im- 
possible to sell to the Continent. The Hol- 
land government, which recently took over 
the control of the importation of feeding- 
stuffs, is understood to have established the 
maximum price at which linseed oil cake 
could be sold at $64 per 2,400 Ibs. 

Raw linseed oil is in brisk demand at 
about 70c gallon in car lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

* * 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 74 12 32 77 38 259 
Duluth .... 7 23 34 1,349 1,223 ° 

Totals... 81 35 66 1,426 1,261 259 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to May 20, 1916, were, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis ... 6,112 6,702 775 653 
pe ee 4,810 5,367 4,302 6,400 














DORON .o vce vis 10,922 12,069 5,077 7,053 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c—Mpls— -———Duluth——_, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 16....$1.98% 1.96% 1.96% 1.95% 1.97% 
May 17... - 1.97% 1.95% 1.95% 1.94% 1.96% 
May 18.... 1.96 1.94 1.94 1.92% 1.95 
May 19.... 1.92% 1.90% 1.89% 1.88% 1.90% 
May 20.... 1.92 1.90 1.89 1.88 1.90 
May 22.... 1.86 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.86 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 22 May 23 





Wheat— May 20 Mayi13 1915 1914 
America ..... 8,364 9,308 7,450 5,496 
Russia ....... Nee. Babes . 6608 4,776 
WE kes ce “ese s oseede § vvebe 1,384 
eee Be. - tees 1,376 24 
Argentina .... 3,088 2,096 4,712 1,176 
Australia ..... 952 2,224 ..... 704 
CURE eb ccvees 256 7 56 48 

Tots., wheat 12,676 13,704 13,594 13,608 
COMM arcccncs< 2,863 3,482 2,534 3,013 

On passage— 

Wheat .ccesss 52,968 59,744 54,960 45,056 
COP seccccsee 13,167 12,385 7,532 11,534 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres ~ --—Bushels——, 
Total Wint Spng Tot 
BORG... TORO .. cecen cvvece 499 ° 
1915.. 40,453 19,4456 69,898 ‘668 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 . 06 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 1763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 
1965.. 28,330 18,303 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 ’ 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 
1905.. 29,983 
1904.. 27,031 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 
1902.. 26,657 
*Based on condition May 1, 











OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs 


pebnndeniine | Ses 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 eooe LISGO cece 
Pees vas soos 90.00 
Pe ee SOR.GP sets eau 
eee 85.00 Vea oR bc 
Christiania ...... 150.00 -. 152.00 151.00 
Copenhagen ..... 150.00 + 152.00 151.00 
See oes s cone OE.08 sere 
SOR a nceccise SE.00 § ncecs ashe ere 
CE. 6 dig oes 0:8 80.00 80.00 82.00 81.00 
Gothenburg ..... 150.00 .... 152.00 151.00 
oo, Sa ae 


:. 158.00 157.00 
MEE G86 6:64.0.6 0:0 0% 





BMGEM eccceccecce 00 .... 87.00 86.00 
Liverpool 3 80.00 82.00 81.00 
London ......... 30. «++. 82.00 81.00 
Manchester +++. 82.00 81.00 
Marseilles ... ee 
Rotterdam 177.00 


St. John’s, N. F.. 50.00 

Rate from Newport News to "Glasgow, 82c; 
Liverpool, 82c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


peer 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 18.5 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.5 Philadelphiaft ... 19.5 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ..... e+. 21.0 
Boston §......... 25.0 Portland ..... «+. 26.0 
BOstOn? so ccccce 20.6 Portland® ....... 20.5 
| ee 21.5 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 

16.5 Quebec ......... 29.5 

20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 

20.0 Rochester ...... - 20.0 

16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellsville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Pern 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ...... 25.0 
Montreal*® ...... 19.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy .........s6. 22.5 
Newport News*f. 20.3 Utica ........... 21.0 
OW TOP cvccce 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 20.56 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 21.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 


Export rates are effective June 7, 1916. 
* Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. {Export shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 


Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
New York. 19.5 6 14.5 7.5 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.6 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder, 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


To— Chicago Mpls 
SOGRMORVINNG 66 0cic cc ctseade 29.4 39.0 
MER PRE easd's be veenes ew 33.4 43.0 
Pee CORIO. ones cbc coca’ 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham .............+. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ........0ee000. 29.4 39.0 
Ree ee 29.4 39.0 
BUMMER sc edscvcconevesscvese 17.5 27.5 
WED, 66.6 64 46-09.66,000 066.6% 29.4 42.0 
pi GREP EETTET LI 31.4 41.0 
TVOMMOR. cccscovveascseersd 29.4 39.0 
Pp PEER ee 32.4 42.0 
BUBGHOE, 00 obs ce cccicccctres 32.4 42.0 
CRAPIORTOM 2 cccccctccvsence 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








New York ...... 26.7 Scranton 24.7 
Boston .......+. 28.7 Baltimore - 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 20. Detroit ......... 20.3 
Albany ........+. Rochester ....... 23.7 
Syracuse ...... Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23. 7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston .......+. 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Aberdeen ..... RRO TAR csewcccasss 114.0 
Amsterdam ....177.0 Leith ........ 
Bristol ...... ++-124.0 Liverpool .......104.0 
Copenhagen ....164.0 London .........109.0 
Christiania ..... 164.0 Manchester ....109.0 
Baltic basing... Newcastle ......118.0 
Glasgow .......109.0 Rotterdam .... +3176.0 
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ST. LOUIS 

Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: | 
Aberdeen .....132.80 Glasgow .. 
Amsterdam ...166.00 Leith ..... 
Bristol ........115.00 Liverpool . 
Christiania ....165.00 London ..... 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester .. 105. 00 
Dundee .......105.00 Rotterdam ....165.09 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in Sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.5) 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........10.99 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News,. 17.55 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.55 





Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.56 
Va. com. points. 17.60 Cleveland ...... 11.9) 
Scranton ...... - 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.3) 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to poinis 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. c. 11.6 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
0 WA. covccce Al ee 10.5 
Albany ........ - 13.6 oe 13.5 
WHR cocccccccee 33 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 oe 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 1: 
Moose Jaw ...-.. 18 Broadview ....... 1¢ 
Medicine Hat .... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
OT Ree 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... BO GCROON heieccecss 22 
Winnipeg ........ Be Ro a BLAS 6 0 15 
Rapid City ...... See 25 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... BL.T Bestem «..cccecee 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TROY: wccccccccee 18.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ ae eee 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oats Barley Flax 
340 196 








351 43 257 
212 31 162 
88 49 

209 20 235 
362 34 ses 
‘ 149 57 18 
Sree 465 161 23 . 
Se, Oe Pare 1,640 512 110 120 
Can. Northern .... 2,013 726 113 125 
Horn & Co. ...... 145 44 27 178 
Government ...... 1,153 346 38 99 
WORE be ccceass 11,602 3,500 741 «1,194 
\, A. wearers 3,337 1,623 379 1,431 
ReCeipts .....ccoe 5,928 2,144 166 201 
Lake shipments... 6,267 2,169 508 121 
Rail shipments.... 157 68 1 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 73 -~-No 1C. W...... 77 
No. 1 northern. .5,126 No. 2 C. W......1,825 


No. 2 northern..1,460 No. 3 C. W...... 647 


No. 3 northern..1,230 Ex. 1 feed ..... 208 
BO. ©. cvervcosuse 1,387 Others ....0.... 7438 
Others oebcveees 2,477 ——_ 
—— . Total ......;. 3,500 

TRA ccivece 11,602 





Exports for Week Ending May 13, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 


New York.2,112,565 107,900 109,765 309,145 
Boston ...1,020,874 13,700 15,637 175,800 
Philadelp’a 785,000 17,000 65,000 ...... 
Baltimore 1,073,149 877,717 62,690 1,563,929 
A, Se Pee 63,000 1,848,000 
) PY eee 21,000 63,000 ...... 
N. Orleans. 148,000 8,000 22,000 2,000 
Galveston... 120,000 ...... seeee covers 








Tots., wk.5,259,588 1,045,317 381,092 3,898,874 
Prev. wk. .7,979,960 1,314,493 429,455 2,912,902 
U. K’gdom.2,838,180 119,604 84,595 
Continent 2,421,408 882,823 229,122 





8. and Ctl. 
Seek eee Pe oe 27,305 
ie Siva des Oe = Sincee 37,889 ....-- 
Other ° 
countries. ...... 42,890 8: Er 
Totals ..5,259,588 1,045,317 381,092 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1, 
1915, to Same time 
May 13,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 295,368,750 282,655,881 


WOOUP, BPW os vie scene 13,749,213 13,202,805 
Totals as wheat, bus. 357,240,208 341,968,503 
COPH, BUR orecacccaic 24,209,301 35,072,459 
GO. BOD vc cd seve eve 86,551,936 77,961,448 








ny 
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APPROVES GRAIN GRADES 
(Continued from page 508.) 
the bill as it passed the House from 
$125,000 to $250,000. The department 
officials say that, unless this increase is 
made, the law will hardly be workable. 
Another amendment proposed by the 
department transfers section 11 of the 
pill, which consists largely of definitions, 
io the first section, and would change the 
name of the proposed act to the “grain 
standards act.” The definitions section 
would also contain a provision clearly de- 
(ining what is meant by shipments in in- 
ierstate and foreign commerce. 
In section 4 of the bill some changes 
e intended to cover consignments of 
vyain as well as sales. Another amend- 
ivent provides for the use to be made by 
e secretary of agriculture of fees col- 
jected, pending the final decision of cases 
rought on appeals under the rules and 
regulations which the department will 
prescribe. 
' In place of section 11, the department 
favors a new section, the object of which 
is to save every feature of the proposed 
law which is not directly attacked and 
found to be repugnant to the provisions 
of the federal constitution. This pro- 
vision is carried in many appropriation 
laws, and provides that all parts of the 
law which do not fall under decisions of 
the court shall remain in full force and 
effect. In other words, by this provision 
it is proposed to prevent the whole law 
being destroyed by an attack upon one 
feature alone, even if such attack shall 
be successful. 
Arruur J. Donce. 


Opposition in Eastern Exchanges 

New York, N. Y., May 22.—There 
secms to be an organized opposition on 
the part of the eastern grain exchanges 
to the passage of the grain grades bill. 
Members of the grain committees of the 
New York Produce Exchange, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange and Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce seem to be par- 
ticularly opposed to this bill. 

‘the principal grounds for objection 
apparently are that the bill should stand 
by itself, and not be attached as a rider 
to any other bill. This objection really 
does not in the slightest degree affect the 
merits of federal standardization of grain 
grades. The exchanges also claim that 
the bill would curtail the authority of the 
various exchanges and the supervision by 
them of grain grades. The latter objec- 
tion seems to be assumed rather than 
proved by the wording of the bill. 

‘that the grading of grain should be 
uniform is now accepted by those who 
wish to treat the matter fairly. There 
does not seem to be any logical reason 
why grain should grade No. 2 in one 
market and No. 3 or 4 in another. 

\ case in point was that of a middle 
western miller who sold from his own 
tanks a large quantity of red wheat which 
he had bought for milling purposes. This 
grain inspected No. 2 at two points in 
the Middle West, yet when it reached 
New York a very small percentage in- 
spected up to this standard, most of it 
being inspected as Nos. 3 and 4. 

In years past many other cases at the 
cistern terminals have turned out simi- 
larly, and it would seem that the eastern 
exchanges should favor rather than op- 
pose the passage of the grain grades bill. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 


Federation Takes Action 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 22.—Information 
was received May 17 by Secretary Hus- 
and, of the Federation, from F. J. Ling- 
liam, Lockport, N. Y., who was then in 
\Vashington, D. C., and is chairman of the 
‘‘ederation committee on grain stand- 
dization and inspection, to the effect 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
‘louse of Representatives passed the 
crain grades bill almost unanimously as 
‘1 amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, the Senate Committee on 
\griculture was strongly disposed to cut 
‘le grain grades section out of the bill, 
the almost incredible theory that there 
cems to be no strong public sentiment 
for such legislation. 

\s a result of the information, which 
ame by wire, Mr. Husband issued a. spe- 
cial bulletin to all members on that day 
‘sking for their co-operation. A part of 
his communication says: “If this legisla- 
lion is permitted to be killed after having 
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reached its present favorable status, there 
will be little chance of securing relief 
from grain-grading abuses for years to 


come. Apparently the opponents of the 
bill are making good their promise to 
fight the bill to a finish in the Senate; and 


this opposition can only be overcome by 
quick action on the part of every miller. 
The success or defeat of the bill un- 
doubtedly lies in their hands.” 


C. H. CHatten. 





CARRIERS AND STORAGE 


Baltimore Files Protest Seeking to Define 
Duties of Carriers in Storing and De- 
livering Grain for Export 


Battrmore, Mp., May 22.—The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the complaint filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, which caused the commission to 
suspend objectionable tariffs until Aug. 
29, or pending a full hearing and in- 
vestigation. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 





A photograph of the steamship King Malcolm as she recently approached the 


tariffs, although covered up and dis- 
guished under the name of “car storage.” 

It is further charged in the complaint 
that, while called a “car storage” charge 
in the new tariffs, the charge complained 
of is really a demurrage charge, and 
amounts to a_ penalty imposed by the 
railroads for delay in unloading the cars 
after their arrival in Baltimore and for 
the detention of the loaded cars on the 
tracks. 

Looking at it as a demurrage charge, 
the complaint asserts that, as‘ the rail- 
roads own and control and operate both 
the transportation service and the eleva- 
tors, they, and not the shippers, must be 
held responsible if the elevators are un- 
able to receive the grain promptly. 

It is contended that demurrage, as 
such, can only be charged when delay in 
unloading cars at destination is caused 
by the consignee, and as the railroads 
undertake to deliver the grain into their 
own elevators and exercise entire control 
over the operations of the elevators, it is 
unjust and unreasonable to penalize the 
owners of grain when the conditions aris- 


dock at San Francisco carrying a cargo of 16,000 bales of jute for Bemis Bro. 


Bag Co. The jute, amounting to about 32,000,000 


yards, was tied up on the 


wharves at Calcutta for lack of shipping facilities until the Bemis company char- 
tered the King Malcolm and loaded her for direct sailing to San Francisco. The 
great cargo insures the Bemis jute supply for the rest of the present season. 


has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, attacking the new 
tariffs recently issued by the railroads, by 
which a charge for car storage, equivalent 
to the elevator charges now in force, is 
placed upon grain brought to Baltimore 
for export, while lying in cars on the 
tracks of the railroads and before it is 
unloaded into the elevators. 

In its complaint, the Chamber of Com- 
merce charges that it is the legal duty 
and obligation of the railroads, as com- 
mon carriers, and under their rules and 
practices governing the transportaion of 
export grain to Baltimore, not only to bring 
the grain to their tracks in Baltimore, but 
to deliver it from the cars into the eleva- 
tors, and that delivery is as much a part 
of the transportation service as the actual 
carriage of the grain over their lines. 

It is contended, therefore, that until 
the railroads actually make delivery, they 
continue, in law, to occupy the position 
of carriers, and cannot lawfully convert 
themselves from carriers into warehouse- 
men for the purpose of. exacting addi- 
tional compensation under the name of a 
storage charge for the use of cars actu- 
ally and really engaged in transportation 
service. 


TARIFFS SPECIFY COMPENSATION 


In support of this contention, the 
Chamber of Commerce relies upon and 
sets up the provisions of the act to regu- 
late commerce, which prohibits carriers 
from charging or. receiving any greater 
compensation for transportation service 
than the compensation specified in their 
published tariffs, and avers that the new 
tariffs are in violation of this provision 
because, in substance and effect, they 
amount to an additional charge for trans- 
portation, in excess of the rates for 
transportation specified in the published 


ing in the elevator service cause delay in 
the unloading of cars. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Death of Prominent Wisconsin Miller 


Curcaco, I1t., May 22.—John P. Hor- 
ton, secretary and manager Grand Rap- 
ids (Wis.) Milling Co., died at his home 
Friday -morning, May 19, after an illness 
of several months. 

Mr. Horton was born in Plainville, 
Wis., Aug. 19, 1860. He was educated in 
the schools at Kilbourn and Grand Rap- 
ids. His first business experience was as 
a clerk in the First National Bank at 
Grand Rapids. After engaging for a 
time in the mercantile business in Pitts- 
ville, Wis., he became salesman for the 
Centralia Milling Co., which was subse- 
quently taken over by the Grand Rapids 
Milling Co. Mr. Horton became man- 
ager of the latter concern. 

During his connection with the mill- 
ing business, he was prominent in helping 
to build up better conditions. When the 
first meeting of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association was held, in 1902, Mr. 
Horton was present, and he seldom failed 
to attend each succeeding session. In 
1909 he was elected its president, and 
served for two years. From 1911 to the 
present time he was a director of the 
association. He was likewise a director 
of the Federation during 1909-10. 

Mr. Horton was a man of exceptionally 
fine character. His ideals were of the 
highest. The esteem with which he was 
universally held by his fellow-millers and 
competitors in business was constant evi- 
dence to his upright and lovable charac- 
ter. 

Funeral services were held in Grand 
Rapids on Monday, we | 22, 

. H. CHarren. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 610.) 
bought some time ago and went direct to 
the mills. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have in- 
creased 10,000 bus in three days. The 
total May 23 was about 9,326,000 bus, 
against 4,018,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately - 1,254,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,218,000 
bus, against 1,310,000 in 1915. 

Choice No. 1 northern blue-stem to ar- 
rive is selling at spot prices, whereas 
ordinary No. 1 to arrive is selling at a 
discount of 44,@1%,c¢ under spot. 

Based on the close today, the average 
price paid to farmers at country points in 
the Northwest was for No. 1 northern, 
$1.06 bu; for No. 2 northern, $1.02; for 
no-grade, 77c. 

A lot of southwestern wheat is still 
arriving at Minneapolis, but the bulk of 
it is being applied on old purchases made 
some time ago to arrive. Some is coming 
in on consignment, however. Kansas 
wheat is selling here at 10@5c under 
July, and Nebraska at 15@7c under July. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Several Minneapolis mills today ad- 
vanced bran 50c ton. 

Mill oats have declined to 36@38c bu 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Screenings are in fair demand, with 
supplies limited; prices unchanged. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at Peoria, IIL, June 1-3. 


Eastern brokers are bidding $22.50 ton 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, for season- 
shipment bran. Minneapolis jobbers ask 
$23.50. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is in Washington, D. C. He will be 
gone about two weeks. 

Compared with a year ago, standard 
middlings at Minneapolis are $1.50@2 ton 
lower; flour middlings, $2; red dog, $2@ 
2.50. Bran is unchanged to 50c lower. 

Minneapolis cereal mills are oversold 
on rye middlings and are holding this 
feed firm at $20.50@21 ton in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. here. Very little is obtain- 
able for prompt shipment. 


The Brooks Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is handling the salvage from the 
burned plant of the Rice Malting Co., 
Winnipeg. The company is bringing the 
salvaged grain to Minneapolis for con- 
ditioning. In all, there are about 75,000 
bus. 

MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $6.20@6.30 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
lb sacks; straight, $6@6.10. For lots of 
less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$22@23 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $23@24 
for shorts, and $26@27 for flour mid- 
dlings. 





Southwestern Output 
Kansas Crty, Mo., May 22.—The out- 
put of 57 mills in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, outside of Kansas 
City, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 253,020 161,977 64 
Week previous... 265,620 168,598 63 
Year ago ........ 257,220 165,682 64 
Two years ago... 217,260 129,066 59 


Export oa by reporting mills 
were 17,587 bbls last week, 15,133 the 
week previous, 10,986 a year ago and 
8,062 two years ago. 

Out of 57 mills reporting, 5 reported 
domestic business good, 18 fair and 20- 
slow and quiet. 

There was little new export business. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Bay 1F occas $4.754 oeee+@4.75% $4.72% 
May 18 ...... 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
We BO vccecs 4 a ees ves @4.75% 4.72% 
May 20 ...... 4.75% -@4.75% 4.72% 
May 22 ...... 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
May 23 ...... 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(May 238) at 41%. 
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: WICHITA 

Wicuita, Kansas, May 22.—Millers in 
this territory report business rather quiet 
last week, especially domestic bookings. 
In the East, buyers’ ideas were so far 
out of line with mill views that business 
was impossible. Scattering sales were 
made in some parts of the East at close 
prices, confined to buyers whose cus- 
tomers demand southwestern flours. 

Several millers stated that the export 
situation was better, and mote business 
resulting than in the domestic markets. 
Considerable flour is being worked to the 
West Indies. 

Trading in clear flour in domestic mar- 
kets has fallen off considerably, and some 
mills find it difficult to dispose of their 
stocks. Prices in the Southwest are held 
around $5.80 bbl, 48’s cotton, delivered 
15c rate points in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
southwestern Missouri. 

Millfeed sells readily, though an at- 
tempt was made by large dealers to force 
bran prices down last week. Millers report 
that the mixed-car demand in local terri- 
tory is sufficient to absorb the entire Kan- 
sas production at good prices. Bran brings 
$1@1.05, and shorts $1.25@1.35, in mixed 
ears with flour. 

The heavy movement of wheat from 
farms continues, and receipts locally 
were heavier than for some time, 372 cars 
arriving, compared with 93 during the 
same period last year. Northwestern 
mills were the principal purchasers, 
though their buying was insufficient to 
absorb receipts. 

Perhaps the feature of the wheat situ- 
ation here is the large amount of 1914 
wheat arriving, which is infested with 
live weevil. Exporters are bidding 414@ 
5c under the Chicago July option, basis 
Gulf ports, and report very light sales. 

. * 


Unseasonable cool, cloudy weather, 
with scattering showers, prevailed over 
the Kansas wheat belt last week. Wheat 
is looking good in most sections, and 
prospects are bright, though Hessian fly 
is reported in several localities. The corn 
crop is coming along rapidly, with good 
stands in all sections, except in extreme 
northeastern counties, where it was 
washed out and will have to be re- 
planted. In southern Kansas, cultivation 
is well under way. In Oklahoma the 
wheat has deteriorated, due to insect pests 
and lack of moisture. 


NOTES 


W. A. Chain, manager Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene, is in eastern markets, 
where he will visit the mill’s trade. 

C. H. Danner, superintendent state 
free employment bureau at Topeka, who 
has been investigating labor conditions 
throughout the state, says that Kansas 
will require more than 40,000 harvest 
hands for the 1916 wheat crop, if present 
conditions are maintained until the crop 
is ready to cut. Some of the larger wheat- 
growing counties, including Barton, Ed- 
wards, Pawnee and Reno, report that 
from .2,500 to 4,000 will be needed. 

A car of flour was billed out of 
Wellington by the Hunter Milling Co. 
last week for shipment ‘to Norway, 
against which freight charges of $1,037 
were assessed. This is said to be the 
largest freight bill ever paid in Welling- 
ton for the transportation of a single car. 
Another unusual feature was the sale of 
a car of high patent flour by the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. for shipment to Cuba. 

Plans for Wichita’s new 1,000,000-bu 
elevator have been completed. The plant 
will consist of 30 concrete tanks, five to 
front on the tracks, and six deep. The 
Terminal Association has drawn plans for 
switching facilities which will include one 
and one-quarter miles of trackage, cost- 
ing approximately $25,000. Work will 
commence on the new tracks at once. The 
elevator, to be completed late next fall, 
= have a storage capacity of 1,350,000 

US. 

In the case of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad against the Oxford - (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., which came up for 
trial in the district court at Wellington 
last week wherein the railroad company 
was seeking to recover the amount of a 
claim paid by it on a car of flour that 
was wrecked near the mill’s dam, a de- 
cision was rendered in favor of the de- 
fendant. The consideration involved was 
$1,600, and the railroad company tried to 
recover on the ground that the accident 
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was due to faulty construction of the 
defendant’s dam and mill-race. j 

Among the millers who will attend the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association meeting at 
Oklahoma City next week, from this sec- 
tion, are J. H. Moore, manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co; J. B. Hupp, general 
manager, and P. J. Mullen, assistant 
manager grain department, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co; Charles F. Rock, general man- 
ager Millers’ Exchange, Chicago; C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League; F. D. Stevens, millers’ agent, 
Wichita. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 
(Continued from page 508.) 
acreage in South Dakota about same as 
last year and in North Dakota and Min- 
nesota about 10 per cent smaller. The 
decrease in wheat will undoubtedly be 
made up by seeding of other small grains 

and flax. 


REPORTS FROM MILLS 


Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat- 
seeding done. Spring wheat acreage 25 
per cent and durum 365 per cent less than 
1915. Weather favorable. 

Claro Milling Co. Waseca, Minn: 
Wheat all seeded. Estimate acreage 10 
per cent less than year ago. Conditions 
very favorable. 

L. B. Denison, Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn: Wheat seeded doing 
fairly well. Many farmers are selling 
wheat they had intended to sow, on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather. Season 
two to three weeks late. Wheat acreage 
reduced. 20 per cent. 

A. O. Olson, assistant treasurer Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: Small 
grain here is up and looking fine. Cool 
weather past few days produced good, 
hardy roots. Very little, if any, damage 
done by winds. We have an abundance 
of moisture, and, with good growing 
weather, conditions should be very good. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn: 
Farmers interviewed seem very hopeful; 
this is a good sign. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn: Wheat damaged slightly by winds. 
No acreage will be abandoned, but will 
be about 10 per cent less than last year. 

Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: Small 
grain coming up fine. Cool weather is 
favorable for stooling. Stand of small 
grain reported good. No damage from 
high winds here, as soil is heavy. 

* #* 


William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co: Wheat-seeding 
is practically finished, and soil conditions 
are good. Barley, flax and oats will be 
seeded for two weeks yet. 

Walter R. Reed, Amenia, N. D: Land 
getting in shape again after rains of last 
week. Most farmers have quit seeding 
wheat, but some plan to continue for 
another week and take the chance. Wheat 
acreage outside Red River Valley in this 
vicinity will be about normal, but in the 
valley proper it will be reduced at least 
25 per cent, with much of the acreage 
seeded so late that it is at a big disad- 
vantage, especially against rust. This is 
based on my observation here, and ‘not 
on any extended travel elsewhere. 

C. I. Gross, manager Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Casselton, N. D: Weather very 
favorable. Wheat-seeding finished and 
acreage reduced about 30 per cent. Early 
sown wheat is up nicely, and fields are 
beginning to get green. 

Minot, N. D: Weather has been good 
for seeding, and wheat is about all in 
now. Farmers have burned the stubble 
and disked in quite a little wheat, so that 
acreage will not show as large a de- 
crease as thought a while ago. It rained 
all day yestetday (May 21); weather not 
yet settled. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crop 
conditions are not the best. Considerable 


damage done by high winds. Weather 
unseasonably cold. 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: 


Wheat coming up nicely. More has been 
seeded lately. Acreage 10@15 per cent 
less than last year. 
Lidgerwood (N. D.) 
has grown very little. Cold weather has 
been beneficial to root growth. Weather 
conditions are going to govern crop 
growth more than for many years. It 
is now May 20, with no wheat up high 
enough to.cover the ground. Wheat de- 
liveries light. Farmers are planting 


Mill Co: Wheat 


corn. Acreage will be large if conditions 
are satisfactory. 

Valley City, N. D: General conditions 
are very Wheat already in doing 
nicely, and is well up in most places. 
Weather excellent last week; bright and 
warm, with no prospect of rain. 

* * 


Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Crop 
conditions fine. Weather cool, but mois- 
ture in ground sufficient for a long time. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: Crops are backward, but on whole, 
conditions are not unfavorable. Have 
plenty of moisture, and fields show a 
good stand. 

George C. Christian & Co., Redfield, 
S. D: Crop conditions are fine. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Seeding finished. Weather conditions 
ideal. Wheat is up and growing nicely. 
No damage by winds. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Arlington, 
S. D: Wheat is all seeded, with acreage 
about same as last year. Weather is 
cold for this time of year, but crop mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest in 1915, with comparisons, 
The figures are in millions: 
c7—1915—7". -——1914—7" 


Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ’13 °12 ’11 '10 
Minnesota .4.3 72 4.0 43 68 67 44 64 
N. Dakota..8.4 152 7.2 82 79 143 73 389 
S. Dakota..3.6 61 3.4 32 34 62 15 47 





Totals ..16.3 285 14.6 t157 181 *262 132 150 

*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. {Trade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,170,000 
and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus winter 
wheat. 


Millers’ Golf Association Progress 

Millers desiring to become members of 
the Millers’ National Golf Association, 
the formation and purpose of which were 
explained in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, are urged to send their applications, 
with check for $3 for the annual dues, to 
the secretary-treasurer, W. H. Wiggin, 
Jr., 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Membership is strictly limited to millers. 

It is not practicable for the officers of 
this association to write personally to all 
millers inviting them to join, and, even 
if it were, some millers might be inad- 
vertently overlooked. Millers are asked 
not to wait for any such formal and per- 
sonal invitation. All are invited. 

Although the announcement of the for- 
mation of the association was made only 
a few days ago, the following have al- 
ready joined: Herbert C. Garvin, vice- 
president and manager, Charles T. Olson, 
assistant manager, and Frank J. Allen, 
sales-manager, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; David Anderson, presi- 
dent National Milling Co., Toledo; Cyrus 
S. Coup, vice-president and manager, and 
John H. Taylor, treasurer, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; E. N. Fair- 
child, president Cleveland (Ohio) Milling 
Co; W. G. Gooding, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; Harry S. Helm, 
vice-president and general manager Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Frank F. Henry, director and Buffalo 
manager Washburn-Crosby Co; John L. 
Igleheart, Igleheart Bros. Evansville, 
Ind; A. Mennel, president, and Mark N. 
Mennel, treasurer, Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo; Albert H. Motley, secretary, and 
George Motley, treasurer, Moseley & 
Motley Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y; 
H. K. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; W. L. 
Sparks, vice-president Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind; R. E. Sterling, man- 
ager southwestern department of The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City; Mal- 
colm B. McNair, secretary and treasurer 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co; W. H. Wig- 
gin, Jr., manager central states depart- 
ment of The Northwestern Miller. 

It probably will not be advisable to at- 
tempt more than one tournament this 
year. Some time will be fixed equally 
convenient for both spring and winter 
wheat millers. Early in October has been 
suggested. 

One miller, in sending his application, 
remarks: “I am no golfer yet, but I have 
read the last Northwestern Miller just 
now. So put me down. A mere bag man 
kindly invited me to learn the chief 
pastime of ‘my ain contree,’ and now, by 
the great St. Andrew’s, I’m on. I hope 
every miller wil! get the habit of raising 
his price 10c for every hole he loses, lic 
for pulling or slicing, and a full 20c for 
looking up.” 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 3 
cars; heading, 2; total cars, 5. 

The use by Minneapolis: flour mills of 
12,125 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the hana fee approx- 
imately of 50,100 patent hoops, 46,90. 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sale: Make 

1916 1915 1914 19138 1916 

May 20..*12,425 6,075 15,480 19,285 15,07 
May 13.. 14,120 16,405 14,090 30,240 10,40: 
May 6.. 14,160 13,065 22,825 35,430 14,780 
April 29. 13,675 12,725 21,430 23,010 15,985 
April 22. 14,655 9,140 23,270 22,780 16,58) 
April 16. 16,940 8,900 22,910 21,220 20,725 
April 8.. 16,5685 8,345 20,305 28,020 14,205 
April 1.. 13,405 17,535 19,100 18,670 16,105 
*These figures include 603 half-barreis 


two half-barreis being counted as one barre). 


Attached are quotations of flour barre 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
SHOT DURVOR, Oe ce veccevoccessses 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ......... 7 @i%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.........+.+ 10.560@11.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M ......ceeeeeeee 9.25@ 9. 

Beech staves, M .......eseeeeee 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M .....+-+s+6. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels— No. 1915 

shops sold made shops sold 

May 20.... 4 2,625 4,600 5 4,150 
May 13.... 5 4,905 4,110 4 1,730 
May 6.... 5 3,255 2,115 t 2,970 
April 29... 4 1,025 290 4 3,285 
April 22... 6 2,415 3,825 4 2,335 
April 15... 5 4,215 4,200 4 1,715 
April 8... 5 3,660 4,415 4 3,515 
April 1... 5 5,940 7,065 5 1,875 
Following are the points reporting: Fari 


bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 





Potomac Bakers’ Convention 

Wasurineoton, D. C., May 23.—(Specia! 
Telegram)—First annual convention of 
the Potomac States Master Bakers’ As 
sociation opened today. Attendance 200, 
with salesmen in majority. A good at- 
tendance of ladies. Mills well represent- 
ed, with delegation of Baltimore flour 
men present. 

Sakers report business increasing in 
bread sales. Majority of large bakers 
attending are in market for flour to buy 
on break; other bakers buying as needed. 

Dr. J. A. LeClere, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Agricultural department, read 
an excellent paper on the use of bread- 
stuffs other than wheat flour in baking. 

Washington wholesale bakers are taking 
active part in the convention, with a good 
delegation from Baltimore. Majority of 
the bakers attending are wholesalers. 

The Fleischmann Co. has a force of 
representatives attending. The Corby Co. 
is well represented, with many bakers 
visiting its yeast plant. 

Baltimore is after the next convention. 
Charles Meade, a prominent Baltimore 
wholesale baker, is slated as next presi- 
dent. 

Secretary J. M. Bell, of the National 
association, will spéak of that organiza- 
tion’s work. 

An elaborate programme of entertain- 
ment is aocehiek including a buffet sup- 
per and dance in the Raleigh ballroom. 

The local committee having arrange- 
ments in hand consists of: 

William Berens, Jr., chairman; Robert 
C. DeVault, secretary. General, John 
Meinberg, F. R. Eaton, P. M. Dorsch. 
Reception, R. C. DeVault, E. H. Causey, 
Fred Treubeline. Entertainment R. 1. 
Hicks, E. C. Graves, William Berens, Jr. 
Hotel accommodation, J. W. Stohlman, 
C. B. Corby, M. Holtzberline. Registra- 
tion, A. J. Clarke, J. J. Mattern. Badges 
and privileges, A. J. Clarke, Charles EF. 
Meade. 

The present officers of the association 
are: A. H. Nolde, president; W. R. Jen- 
nings, vice-president; A. J. Clarke, sec- 
retary; J. J. Mattern, treasurer. 

Executive committee: James Bowman, 
Roanoke, Va; J. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; 
C. W. Timmons, Richmond, Va; Wade A. 
Gardner, Norfolk, Va; F. G. Stroeh- 
man, Wheeling, W. Va; W. R. Caskey, 
Martinsburg, W. Va; Charles E. Meade, 
Baltimore. 

Advisory council: W. C. Michael, Roa- 
noke, Va; A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va. 


J. Harry Woorkince. 
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his exchange has been closed for one 
week, today being the first market day 
since April 19. The long cessation from 
business was due to the Easter holidays, 
this year re-enforced by an additional 
holiday, April 22, which was made a 
bank holiday, largely as a relief to the 
overworked bank clerks, who have had a 
heavy volume of business on their hands, 
with depleted staffs. 

‘lo make matters worse for the flour 
importer, wheat weakened during the 
holidays about Is in cif. trade. This 
led the millers in this city to come down 
another 1s on flour, which brings house- 
holds to 47s 6d, ex-mill, a big drop from 
the 51s 6d of four or five weeks ago. 

That has knocked the over-sea flour 
trade on the head for the time being. 
This is a pity, because bakers in this city 
who use American and Canadian patents 
have been running very short, and just 
before the holidays there was some re- 
vival in demand for over-sea flour, a 
movement that would have been more 
marked but for the great uncertainty 
attending the position of wheat. 

It is only natural that at this season 
of the year the market should be look- 
ing forward to cheaper wheat, the open- 
ing of lake navigation being a potent 
factor. Then the fact that, in spite of 
high freights, breadstuff shipments 
should have been maintained for many 
weeks at the rate of about 1,500,000 qrs 
per week has done much to encourage a 
belief in a further slump in wheat. 

This cuts against the sale of foreign 
flour. The renewed submarine campaign 
has had next to no effect on wheat prices, 
due to the belief that, whatever trouble 
the German submarines may give, the 
British admiralty will be able, before 
very long, to get the upper hand of them. 

In addition to the long delays experi- 
enced in getting flour into our ports from 
your side, mill prices, both American and 
Canadian, have been for a long time be- 
yond the parity of this market. Within 
the past week or 10 days, prices have 
softened, especially of American spring 
Wheat mills, but a tes: say Canadian 
offers still generally remain impracti- 
cable. ‘Yet considerable business has 
passed between some of the best-known 
winter wheat exporting mills and this 
market. This trade, chiefly in second 
patents at 42s 6d@48s, c.i.f. for April- 
May dispatch, has not been very impor- 
tant, but it has been a streak of light in 
a dark sky. 

On spot great scarcity maintains prices 
at the level of the last two weeks, but 
business is very restricted. American top 
spring wheat patents range about 49@ 
50s ex-store, while Minnesota patents are 
held at 47s 6d@48s 6d. 

Kansas patents ready for immediate 
delivery are scarce. Good marks would 
‘etch 47s 64@48s 6d, and seconds 46s 6d 
(47s, For the export type, 42s 6d c.i.f., 
|'rompt or May dispatch, has been quoted 
‘or some time, while for flour not quite 
the equal of this type 41s 6d c.i.f. has 
—— offered and accepted for near ship- 
men 

The scarcity of clears has been a fea- 
ture of this market right through this 
season, but high values for patents seem 
invariably to Cring up the price of the 
better-class clears. For a very few Min- 
nesota fancy marks about 47s@47s 6d ex- 


store is wanted, and for a slightly in- 
ferior quality 46s 6d. There are Cana- 
dian clears from the West offered at 43s 
6d ex-store, and some American flour of 
the same class at 42s 6d. 

Manitoba exports are about unaltered 
on the week at 47s@47s 6d ex-store, and 
a few patents are in the market at 48s@ 
48s 6d. C.i.f. quotations for exports 
have lately hung around 44s@44s 6d c.i.f., 
but business has been very slack. 

There are signs of business in Aus- 
tralians, and some flour from that part 
of the world is said to be headed for 
Europe, but what proportion of this sup- 
ply has been sold to private traders is 
a problem. There have been sales of 
reputable brands at about 46s ex-ship to 
arrive, date of arrival, barring accidents, 
being anywhere in the first half of June. 
There is a limited amount of Japanese 
flour about at 44@47s ex-store. 

London-milled flour having been re- 
duced 1s today, households are now at 
47s 6d, extras or straights at 48s, seconds 
at 49s, and first patents at 49s 6d, all 
ex-mill. The baker who pays within a 
week can get delivery at these figures, 
and if he takes a motorload of 40 sacks 
he can get the flour at 3d sack less in 
each case. 

English country flour is firm, thanks 
to the scarcity of English wheat, which 
will continue until farmers are in a posi- 
tion to market their holdings. Today we 
quote roller whites at 42@43s, straights 
at 48@44s, and patents at 44@4é6s, all 
ex-rail in London. 

There is no alteration to note in the 
oatmeal market, Aberdeen being still 
quoted at 19s 6d per 112 lbs, and Mid- 
lothians at 22s 6d. Canadian coarse, 
medium or fine are all at £18 10s per ton. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 

for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


April 21 April 14 
United States (Atlantic ports) 24, 550 36,937 
MRNOEEE  Cewkcccccceecteuseee aabad 


SE So SGe bee cesetersgeebes seewe 1,816 
GOMOD cevccvecesdccccscsesees eevee 820 
OCR “Si cdeceistvecsecevids 24,550 41,573 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
Apr. 21 Mar. 24 Feb, 25 


Foreign wheat* ...... 97,861 80,549 79,603 
British wheatt ...... 3,566 6,413 3,445 
Foreign flourt ....... 32,594 23,499 25,025 
Foreign and British 

ROGFE cc cscetoccece 55,550 49,935 49,302 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 


TQrs (504 Ibs). 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 25 


The foreign flour market, prior to the 
usual three days’ official closure at 
Easter, was so obsessed with the holiday 
feeling that business of any description 
was seriously left alone, and on the re- 
opening today the same sentiment so 
dominated the trade that there was not 
the slightest disposition shown to resume 
operations in any position. 

Demand and inquiry remain dead. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but it 
would be idle to attempt to fix actual 
selling values of any grade of foreign 
flour. Holders do not betray any signs 
of weakening, and still ask 45s per 280 
lbs and upwards, according to quality. 

There is very little offering on spot, 
recent arrivals having been sold on pas- 
sage to consumers." There is no pressure 
to realize on flour to arrive, and it is still 
impossible to replace for shipment to 
show a profit. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are not offering 
freely, and are showing some irregularity 
in their views. For Minnesota patents 
47s per 280 lbs is asked, which is Is 6d 
up; for Canadian springs, from 44s 64d, 
which price is unchanged, like that for 
soft winters at 44s. Kansas patents 


from 44s 6d are 1s 6d lower, but im- 
porters are not inclined to purchase. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 12,000 sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 67,000, against 50,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total 
to the United Kingdom is 3,408,000 
sacks, against 2,916,000 during the same 
period last season. 

Local millers have had a holiday ex- 
perience as regards fresh trading during 
the week, and have seen no occasion to 
make any change officially in their lim- 
its, which remain nominally at 46s per 
280 lbs for bakers grade. 

Low-grade flours on spot are mostly 
in consumers’ hands, and their stocks are 
ample, so there is difficulty in maintain- 
ing recent rates, owing to the scarcity of 
buyers. For shipment, though American 
is offering second bakers at about parity, 
there is no response from importers. 

Australian flours are not obtainable 
for shipment on an import level. Pacific 
flours are not offered for shipment, 
through shortage of tonnage. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
market for flour has been interrupted by 
the Easter holiday@ but the steady de- 
cline in America is not encouraging buy- 
ers, and the only new c.i.f. business has 
been in near arrivals. A parcel of Min- 
neapolis patents was put through at 44s 
c.i.f. on a straight bid. Top winter. pat- 
ents were offering for April-May sea- 
board shipment today at 44s 3d, 43s 9d 
being bid. A line was put through of 
Minneapolis second clears at 29s 6d c.i.f. 
for prompt mill shipment. 

Demand on spot: remains very dull. 
There is more inquiry for linseed cakes, 
especially for immediate delivery. Eng- 
lish mills have again advanced their 
price, and for delivery in about six or 
eight weeks’ time nothing under £12 10s 
is obtainable. Maize keeps very firm, 
and lls per ctl was paid for Galveston 
mixed on spot. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 24 


Business in the Glasgow flour market 
has been of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and small at that, due to the uncertainty 
of the future and the probability of 
wheat being easier by the middle of sum- 
mer. 

Bakers have light stocks in their lofts, 
and are depending upon these and the 
supplies that are to come along, which 
are also unimportant. Some bakers can- 
not afford to pay the spot prices and sell 
their bread at the present level, and yet 
they have to do it, as their neighbors are 
selling at the present prices. 

For Manitoba patents the price has 
been 46s on the spot, with 6d below that 
for near at hand. Some bakers, who had 
allowed their flour supplies to go down, 
were compelled to buy at these figures, 
but their orders were small. The air is 
charged with uncertainty, and neither the 
buyer nor the seller seems to know ex- 
actly which is on the right tack. 

Canadian 90 per cents have been sold 
at 43s ex-quay and, the price being fairly 
attractive, some buyers came _ along. 
American soft winters are relatively too 
dear when one puts them against Mani- 
toba patents. The price ranged 46@47s. 

Kansas flour has recently been dealt in 
to a moderate extent. Buyers would not 
be persuaded to give 45s for patents, but 
some were willing to pay 43s for second 
grades. Minnesota flour is practically 
off the market. 

For their townmade Minnesota patents 
the home millers were seeking 47s. 

Oatmeal was quiet at recent levels. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 
Both home and imported flour was 
dull of, sale, and the millers continued 


last week’s prices, which showed a re- 
duction of 1s on the fortnight. Whites 
were quoted at 52s 6d per 280 lbs, extras 
at 51s, and supers at 49s 6d. The Mid- 
lothian Oatmeal Millers’ Association did 
not alter its price for best oatmeal, 
which was 54s per sack of 280 lbs. 

The market in Leith for imported 
wheat was quiet, and prices showed a 
reduction of ls per qr on the eight days. 

Imports at Leith last week: flour, 8,000 
sacks; wheat, 955 qrs; barley, 6,290 qrs; 
maize, 8,999 qrs. 

DEATH OF JAMES A, ALLAN 

The death took place on April 17 of 
James A. Allan, a well-known Glasgow 
citizen. He was the son of the late A. 
Allan, of J. & A. Allan, steamship own- 
ers, Glasgow, and founders of the Allan 
Line. He was born in Dunoon 54 years 
ago. In early life he joined his father’s 
firm, of which he was a member for over 
25 years. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 25 


Early in the week there was a littic 
more animation in the trade. Not only 
was spot demand better for all classes, 
but importers had inquiries for shipment 
quotations and a fair number of cables 
were sent out making bids. The prices 
offered were a little lower than current 
quotations. 

Flours from Minnesota seem a hopeless 
proposition at present, but Manitoba and 
Kansas are close to a workable basis. 
Our home millers are busy on soft flours, 
and seem to be dominating the situa- 
tion, some having dropped their prices 
to a figure which has put a stop to im- 
porting. 

There was a direct arrival this week, 
but very little of the flour is for sale, as 
most of it was bought before shipment. 
Any little lots that are offering, espe- 
cially of strong flours, are commanding 
full limits. The market closed with a 
better tone all round and a more con- 
fident feeling in the trade, and it is ex- 
pected that business soon will be brisker. 

On spot it is possible to buy one or 
two of the well-known brands of Minne- 
apolis flour at 49s f.o.r. Belfast, for fair 
parcels, but 50s is wanted for retail lots 
and 51s Dublin. Some of the finer sorts, 
which are offering in limited quantities, 
are quoted at 51s 6d f.o.r. either port. 
One mill during the week offered for 
May dispatch at 48s net, c.i.f. Belfast or 
Dublin, but, although this was the 
cheapest offering from Minneapolis, busi- 
ness was impossible at the figure. 

There has been a considerable arrival 
recently of Duluth flour, and. .some spot 
lots sold as low as 48s ex-quay Belfast, ~ 
a price which could not be repeated for 
shipment. Mills’ quotations are fully 1s 
more than that. Home millers for 
prompt delivery are quoting Is 6d per 
sack more than the price of the imported 
article. 

Kansas flours have shown weakness 
again for May-June shipment. Although 
actual quotations are not very much 
down, there is a feeling that lower prices 
will be taken. Offers of as low as 48s 
net, c.i.f. Belfast, have been cabled for 
some of the ordinary good export patent 
grades, and in one case 42s 6d net, c.i.f., 
was offered. If these prices are accept- 
ed, it is expected that considerable busi- 
ness will be done. Stocks on spot are 
not large, and importers are easily able 
to obtain 47s 6d f.o.r. either port for 
good export patent grades. 

There has been more inclination on the 
part of millers to sell Manitoba flours, 
and in answer to offers of good export 
patent grade of 44s 6d net, c.i.f. Belfast 
or Dublin, counter offers have been sub- 
mitted by importers at Is per sack less, 
and this for quite decent parcels. So far 
these prices have not been accepted, but 
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44s 6d would be taken, which is a change 
compared with a week ago, when it was 
impossible to get any of the well-known 
mills to offer. On spot some of the finer 
grades are fetching 50s, full delivered 
terms, while others have sold as low as 
48s 6d@49s. 

American soft winters are not offering 
freely, as most of the mills are too dear, 
being in the neighborhood of 51s 6d, full 
landed terms, Belfast or Dublin, and 
even Illinois would not repeat last week’s 
quotations from outside mills of 47s 6d. 
Spot lots, which were fairly plentiful 
last week, and were offering at 48s 6d, 
are being rapidly cleared out, as the con- 
sumptive demand is better. Home mill- 
ers have accepted as low as 47s 6d for 
some classes of flour, though some of 
them are in the range of 48@49s. 

Mill offals are more inquired for and, 
although prices are not actually dearer, 
they are very much firmer than a week 
ago, with a good demand. 

Linseed products of all classes are in 
better demand. They have risen 10@15s 
per ton on the week and look like going 
dearer, although meal and cake have 
touched £12 15s@£13 per ton. Cotton 
cakes are firmer, and so is decorticated 
meal, though they have not yet registered 
any advance over last week’s prices of 
about £13 ton. 

Indian corn has improved, with a bet- 
ter inquiry all round, and is fully 5s@ 
%s 6d ton dearer on the week. Indian 
meal is quoted at £13 ton at the mill, 
and is cheaper, comparatively, than corn. 


HOLLAND, APRIL 28 

Baking bread at home is not customary 
in Holland, only farmers and some big 
hotels doing so; but the new measures, 
the baking of bread of whole-wheat flour 
only, are going to change all this. 

Last week there was a brisk demand 
for flour, and high prices were paid, 
American top patent fetching even 24fl. 

The whole-wheat bread now sold is of 
very bad quality. Bakers are not at fault, 
as the wheat furnished by the government 
is of inferior quality, No. 3 grade instead 
of No. 1, as it ought to be. People who 
know, have written to the daily papers to 
the effect that the buying agent of the 
Dutch government is not up to his busi- 
ness or the government has been taken in. 

As it generally goes, only the poor 
classes are affected by the measure, the 
better situated people knowing how to 
help themselves. 

Instead of making up for his negli- 
gence, the minister of agriculture con- 
tinues his tactics, buying wheat instead 
of flour: 





Ocean Rates Much Easier 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C, A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

Domestic and export business in flour 
has been very quiet during the past fort- 
night. Buyers seem to be very well sup- 
plied for the time being, and, as far as 
we can see, are taking little interest in 
the higher prices. We are inclined to 
look for a quiet trade from now until the 
harvest of new wheat, unless some very 
radical change in conditions should occur 
in the meantime. 

Ocean rates are decidedly easier all 
around, but the volume of business pass- 
ing, we understand, is quite light. 





Allowance to Shipper Reasonable 

The question as to whether it was law- 
ful for a railway company to allow a 
shipper of grain five cents a bushel for 
hauling it across a lake to the place of 
loading on cars was decided in the affirm- 
ative by the North Dakota Supreme 
Court in the case of Knapp vs. Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way Co. 

Under published tariffs, the rate on 
wheat shipments from Kenmare, N. D., 
to Minnesota points was l7c per 100 Ibs, 
and from points across a lake west of 
Kenmare, 22c. Normally, shipments from 
such lake points were carried across the 
lake to Kenmare on barges by an inde- 
pendent company. In reliance upon these 
rates and circumstances, plaintiff estab- 
lished grain elevators across the lake 
from Kenmare. 

Through freezing of the lake it became 
impossible to move wheat by barges, and 
defendant railway company’s general 
agent agreed to pay plaintiff five cents a 
bushel for hauling shipments over the ice 
to Kenmare. It was upon this agreement 
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that plaintiff sued, defendant resisting 


liability on the ground that the allowance 
would constitute an unlawful rebate. 
Deciding the case in plaintiffs favor, 
the Supreme Court holds that it was 
within the ostensible authority of the gen- 
eral agent to make the agreement, and 
that the agreement is not to be regarded 
as an unreasonable discrimination in the 
absence of proof or of a ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to that 


effect. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





The Lonsdale Bakery, Saylesville, R.I. 
A rapidly growing baking concern in 
Rhode Island is the Lonsdale Bakery Co., 
of Sayesville. This business was estab- 
lished in 1875, and was incorporated in 
1906. At the latter date the company’s 
bakery was a two- and one-story frame 
building, 246x88. Since then two addi- 
tions have been made, consisting of two 
stories 87x63 and one story 110x78. This 
meant more machinery. The improve- 
ments were not all made at one time, but 
as the growth of the business required. 
Ernest Arnold and his associates are 
confident that this year will establish a 
new high mark for sales. The keynote 
of this bakery’s success is teamwork. 
Every problem that has come up in the 
Lonsdale Bakery Co. has been handled 
with intelligence and wise discretion. 


as the orders have been made up the 
previous evening. 

On the second floor is a doughroom 
equipped with a five-barrel dough mixer 
and a small mixer for making small 
doughs, flour hopper, tempering tank and 
flour and water scales. 

Pies are an important feature at this 
bakery, and a special room is fitted up on 
the second floor for them. It is equipped 
with Fish rotary and Middleby ovens, one 
of each. There are two pie machines, a 
rimmer and roller, of the Colborne make. 
Another interesting room on this floor is 
that where all pie fillings are cooked in 
copper jackets. Doughnuts are fried in 
this room on a Megeson doughnut outfit. 

Other departments are lunchrooms 
and locker-rooms equipped with shower 
baths, etc., for use of the 110 employees. 
There is a storeroom and a carpenter 
shop on the second floor. In the corner 
are the general offices. 

Flour is stored in the basement, where 
there is a sifter and an elevating outfit 
to convey the flour to the mixing-room 
on the second floor. This is one of Mr. 
Arnold’s own make. The entire plant is 
screened and equipped with automatic 
fire sprinklers. 

The company makes a specialty of sev- 
eral brands of bread, including King 
Midas and Milk. The campaign for King 
Midas bread was a most successful one. 





The Lonsdale Bakery, Saylesville, R. I. 


At the main entrance of the bakery is 
a small reception room which leads to a 
retail store conducted to supply local 
trade. This store is not an elaborate 
affair, being simply an accommodation 
for the neighborhood. 

To the left of the panroom on the first 
floor is a small storeroom in charge of an 
experienced person, who weighs and gets 
ready all mixes that go out of this room, 
and keeps a record of all raw materials 
received. An elevator conveys supplies 
from the basement to the second floor. 
As a part of the bakery proper on the 
first floor is a cakeshop, equipped with 
two brick ovens, two Morton beaters, 
Champion cooky machine and a pony 
mixer. At night the two ovens in this 
department are used for bread. 

The next department following this is 
the breadroom, which contains four ovens 
—two Petersen, one General and a Wer- 
ner & Pfleiderer draw plate. Here also 
are two Thomson molders and proofing 
cabinet, Werner & Pfleiderer divider, Van 
Houten roll divider, and a _ proofing 
closet, holding six racks of bread. Dur- 
ing the day the ovens in this department 
are used for cake and other small goods. 

In the two-story brick addition, first 
floor, all the packing and shipping are 
done. A special department is set aside 
for packing cakes. The loading shed is 
at the extreme end of the plant and is a 
one-story brick building, 110x78, so ar- 
ranged that 30 wagons and 9 automobiles 
can be loaded from both sides. A plat- 
form in the center is partitioned off for 
each driver to receive orders. These 
rooms are filled with clerks when the 
drivers arrive in the morning, and the 
drivers load their wagons wi t delay, 


When it was first introduced, there was 
a big demand for a wrapped loaf, and it 
profited handsomely from this condition. 

The sales department of the Lonsdale 
Bakery Co. is given special attention; 
every Lonsdale wagon is primarily a 
salesman. The company prides itself on 
having the best type of salesmen that 
money can procure. No man employed 
for the wagons is employed merely as a 
driver, but a salesman. Great care is 
taken to find men of special qualifications 
for the work. At frequent intervals, 
salesmen’s meetings are held. At these 
ideas are exchanged, and a spirit of co- 
operation exists between the men that 
makes for success. 

The same spirit of co-operation that 
exists between the salesmen is found in 
the bakeshop, where everybody strives to 
have the product turned out attractive 
and superior in quality. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Ceader Bakery, Bellefonte, Pa. 


The Ceader bakery at Bellefonte, Pa., 
started 40 years ago, has completed a fine 
a plant. Mrs. Joseph Ceader has con- 
ducted the business since the death of her 
husband two years ago, and is a most 
progressive business woman. The bakery 
is a two-story brick, 40x65, and is 
equipped with modern machinery. But- 
ter Krust bread was recently started, 
and is being extensively advertised. 

On the second floor is flour storage for 
two carloads. The dough-mixing room 
adjoins this and is equipped with a 
dough mixer, flour sifter, elevator, tem- 
pering tank, steel trou and racks. The 
baking is done on the first floor, where are 
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located a white-tiled oven, molder and a 
bread wrapper. Each machine is driven 
by a separate motor. The interior is 
painted white. 

The oven-room is separate from the 
machinery, and the two can be thrown 
into one large room, The coal and coke 
department is at the end of the plant 
and separate from the bakery. There are 
shower baths, locker-rooms, etc., for the 
employees. The cake bakery is located in 
the old bread plant, and has been re- 
modeled and equipped with a Read cake 
mixer and brick oven. 

Mrs. Ceader ha’ plans for a modern 
two-story brick building in which to 
make ice cream, to be built this summer. 
Both wholesale and retail business is 
done, and the delivery is by automobile. 





New Mill for St. Paul 

The St. Paul Milling Co., with a capital 
stock of $150,000, has been incorporated 
to build a 1,200-bbl mill at the foot of 
Chestnut Street in that city. Electricity 
will be the power. The site is directly 
opposite the 400,000-bu elevator which 
the Equity Exchange is building, foun- 
dations for which are now in. The mill is 
to be.ready for operation in October. 

Among those to be identified with 
the enterprise are P, J. Hevener, presi- 
dent, and H. H. Bigelow, St. Paul; J. 
G. Lawrence, Wabasha, and Richard A, 
Hoyt, Lake City. The manager will be 
a well-known mill man. John F,. Diefen- 
bach, who has been identified with dif- 
ferent mills in the Northwest, promoted 
the project and will look after the erec- 
tion of the mill. He is now sales-manager 
of the Equity Co-operative Exchange in 
St. Paul. 

Contracts for the building and ma- 
chinery equipment will be awarded Tues- 
day, May 23. 





Cuban Flour and Grain Imports 

Imports of flour, bran, corn, oats and 
corn meal into Havana, Cuba, during 
April, 1916, from the United States, 
Canada and Argentina, together with the 
names of shippers, in sacks of 200 lbs, 
were: 














FLOUR 
Shippers— Sacks 
Southern Pacific Ry. ...........+05. 11,532 
RESUS & GRIST. Re cccccccccccvins 10,669 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co. .......... 2,000 
Teeny Gr GR, BGs, 0.45.0:00:0 65 00s bo ee 4,550 
Orvis Grain & Stock Co. ............ 1,550 
PeGemnems BEM) Ce. oii ccc acwccesces 1,152 
Louisville & Nashville R. R.......... 1,150 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co, .......eecees 1,000 
Sweet Springs Mill Co. ............. 1,000 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. ........ceeee0. 917 
Wm. Knox Milling Co, ............5 907 
Washburn-Crosby Co. ........eceees 850 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. ...... 700 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. ......... 570 
Hew, Bra Millis Cay ccciccccistoces 550 
Bay State Milling Co. .......s.e0e% 500 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co......... 500 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co. ......... 450 
Ballard & Ballard Co. .........-000% 337 
Bee RE GO. kbc kd 6 6 cae conceeds 300 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co... 300 
i a” XR Serre Pre 250 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ...........- 250 
Arkansas City Milling Co. .......... 250 
oo ek eer ret ree ee 250 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mlg. Co... 250 
QEOES © OD. -cewececndncvsesecenevcce 200 
GE a h.vb be Sie e es veer eet eerseeces 42,934 
BRAN 
Ballard & Ballard Co. ...........+. 5,148 
Sparks Milling Co. ...........0.: foowe 3,100 
Southern Pacific Ry. ........eeeeee8 1,200 
Diamond Mill Co. ........eeeeeneee 1,000 
Yukon Milling Co, ............ . 500 
Arkansas City Milling Co. ..... 300 
Wp MD de ecetdeebecbeseccceud 300 
Gy Fs MPRRINGD 6.6.6 cee nvnrccccesagee 250 
WEED bbO66 0060s ceo8bobs baneete sae 11,79 
CORN 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co........ 34,800 
Se ee: CIEE 6c cc epavededcssidarade 16,230 
A. T. Leonhardt & Co.........000005 11,060 
Langenberg Bros. & Co.............. 8,200 
Wh ean a ok Chee Ge bab eud 6 ou'h0s 624 3,000 
Export Elevator Co. .......seeeeees 2,500 
Orvis Grain & Stock Co. .......+44. 500 
SOs GAS ok bet chk Gas Ceeeee ater 250 
- TITY TETTIP EC TLTT Tee 76,540 
OATS 
J. B. Magee Estate ..........00005. 9,000 
Halliday Elevator Co. .........0..006 6,750 
John Wade & Som ......ccececcecees 3,000 
rae eee 1,50 
Orvis Grain & Stock Co. ..........+:+ 80 
Wetal .ncccscsccscsccsevivicsssces 21,05 
CORN MEAL 
Plymouth Milling Co. ............5- 50( 
Baltimore Hominy Co. ...........-. 50/ 
Southern Pacific Ry. ......0.s0--0e% 500 
Gee Gee CRs vs vcs ot oe we cess bene 450 
Chas, Lacey Plumb, Inc............. 250 
A. P. Youngblood .......ceccseeeees 200 
DOTA] cvcsccccsccvsecetecscenseece 2,400 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
ented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
viding May 20 was 25,200, or 52% per 
cent of capacity, compared with 21,500, 

15 per cent, the previous week, 12,200, 
or 25 per cent, a year ago, 25,900, or 54 
per cent, two years ago, and 20,500, or 
1.7 per cent, three years ago. 

rhe reports of the mills as to business 
list week were a little more cheerful. If 
the improvement continues it may signify 
that it is general in character. One thing 
that helped out last week was a better 
export inquiry and export sales. Then, 
too, some flour was placed in domestic 
iuarkets. One miller says he sold his out- 
put, and that it was about equally divid- 
cd between export and domestic. 

One of the mills went back to full ca- 
pacity last week, and will run this week 
the same. Generally, outside of Toledo, 
lnisiness was reported as dull or very 
quiet. The chances are that the improve- 
ment some few mills experienced was 
just a temporary spurt. Business has 
heen taking on the usual end-of-the-crop 
character. Buyers are not expected to 
load up with old-crop flour when the new 
crop is so near. Scattered sales to estab- 
lished trade describe the business done. 

Feed was a fair market, with middlings 
somewhat stronger and in better de- 
mand than bran. Both bran and mid- 
dlings were up 50c ton, compared with 
the previous week. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 114,660 
bbls, for the week ending May 20 made 
59,751, or 52 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 59,914, or 47 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 123,960 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
ation, these mills report: Flour quiet, 
feed good...Flour, no improvement and 
none in sight; feed good...Flour, local 
good, car lots very dull; feed good... 
l‘lour very quiet, feed excellent. ..Flour- 
luying only for immediate needs, feed 
demand steady...Flour dull, feed good 
.Flour rather slack, feed very good... 
lour fair, feed fair. 

\mong. the mills contributing to this 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


\nsted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Hlarter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


\mendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


There has been no material change, 
except some continued improvement, in 
he condition of the crop during the last 
veek. The weather was surprisingly cool 
ll last week, with showers or overcast 
»kies; more like April than May. This, 
owever, is good for the wheat, and 
‘verything that grows is making rapid 
| rogress. There is an old saying that cool 
‘eather in April and May makes a 
‘rop of wheat and hay. It prevents too 
rapid an early growth, going to tops 
rather than to roots, 


The report of the Wabash Railroad 
for Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, issued 
May 13, estimated the average at not 
more than a 50 per cent crop, with wheat 
doing as well as could be expected. This 
is in line with previous information pub- 
lished in this department. 

Summarizing from various sources of 
information, it is probably safe to say 
that the present indications are for at 
least 50 per cent of last year’s crop in 
Ohio and Indiana, and 75 per cent in 
Michigan. 

- NOTES 

Arthur Eddy, of the Saginaw (Mich.) 
Milling Co., was in Toledo and a guest of 
local millers one day last week. 

A. G. Bemmels, of the Bemmels Mill- 
ing Co., Lisbon, N. D., was expected in 
Toledo last week on his way back from 
an eastern trip. 

F. T. King, president King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., and Charles W. Liken, of 
John C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich., 
were in Detroit last week. 

A Toledo miller says he thinks the 
growing wheat must be showing material 
improvement, because he notices that 
wheat is offered more freely and from 
sections where his company does not buy 
regularly. 

The president of a big elevator concern 
estimates that North America will raise 
about 500,000,000 bus less wheat this year 
than last. Of this figure, 300,000,000 will 
be in the United States and 200,000,000 
in Canada. 

A car of wheat was sent to Toledo last 
week for sale by an Ohio miller who re- 
ceived it out of Chicago, where it graded 
No, 2 red. The wheat was musty, bin- 
burnt and grown, and was inspected at 
Toledo as sample. 

George W. Brennecke, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who represents the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and this section, 
and F. A. McKenzie, of the McKenzie 
Cereal Food & Milling Co. Quincy, 
Mich., were in Toledo last week. , 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that around $1.11 for Chicago July was 
the turning point each time during the 
past six weeks, the point below which 
wheat refused to go on account of the 
big North American shortage in 1916. 


MICHIGAN 

Derrorr, Micu., May 22.—Demand for 
flour increased last week and general 
trade conditions were better, excepting 
the car situation. The reduction in out- 
put was because it was at one time im- 
possible to secure cars, and one of the 
mills had to shut down. The East took 
flour actively in small lots, and the same 
was true locally, the total being over 80 
per cent of the capacity of the mills. 

There was an increasing willingness to 
take goods at the decline in prices. Large 
bakers were looking for still lower prices, 
based on the supply of old wheat in the 
country. Flour declined 20c and the 
tone at the close was easy. The outlook 
is satisfactory, with the exception of 
transportation. Shipping directions are 
coming to hand freely. 

Spring wheat flour made the same de- 
cline as winter goods, but dealers re- 
ported a slow market. They were busy 
delivering old sales, and little fresh busi- 
ness was placed. In nearly all cases the 
flour salesmen are making little effort to 
do business. They have their customers 
pretty well loaded up, and do not expect 
much buying excepting at a further de- 
cline in prices. 

Rye flour was unchanged. The tone 
was firm, owing to an advance in the 

rice of rye. e sales were made to 








olland, and millers are figuring on more 
business with the same purchaser. Do- 
mestic demand was active. 

Feed was active and wheat goods high- 


er. Demand was so pressing that millers 
had to turn down large orders. Corn 
goods were only moderately active, and 
unchanged in price. 

Rolled oats easy and in fair demand. 
Corn meal dull and steady. Demand 
shows a considerable falling off for the 
past few days. 

Reports from Michigan wheatfields are 
optimistic. Weather has been favorable, 
although recently rather cool. 
plenty of moisture, and the crop is doing 
much better than was indicated a few 
weeks ago. 

Farmers in some parts of the state are 
selling wheat freely, but receipts in De- 
troit. are. small. . Demand here for cash 
wheat has increased recently. Mills in 
the East, as well as local mills, have been 
bidding for it, but trade has been ham- 
pered by lack of cars. 


DETROIT FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Detroit mills made 10,000 bbls of flour 
last week, equal to 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 12,200, or 100 per 
cent, the week before, 12,600, a year ago, 
and 8,000 two years ago. 


NOTES 

The “Lakewood delivered 100,000 bus 
spring wheat to the Commercial mill last 
week. 

The summer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
Ann Arbor, June 7-8. 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., arrived from his winter home 
in Florida last week, accompanied by 
his family. 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe: The wheat 
crop throughout this section is coming 
along in fine shape, and the outlook has 
improved wonderfully; with the exception 
of a shorter acreage, in our immediate 
vicinity it is almost as good as last year. 
We are experiencing a splendid demand 
for both flour and feed; the movement 
of wheat has been very free, and is ex- 
pected to continue until corn-planting 
time. After that, we anticipate a freer 
movement, providing the outlook for the 
crop continues good. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach: The 
growing crop of winter wheat in this sec- 
tion is looking very good, and we do not 
think it has suffered much, if any. Farm- 
ers have been unable to get in spring 
crops on account of wet weather, and 
unless it clears up soon, there will be a 
small acreage of oats and barley in this 
territory. Demand for flour and feed 
fair. Farmers are selling wheat quite 
freely on this market, and we estimate 
that they have about one-quarter of last 
year’s crop still on hand. 

Joun Barr. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 22.—More In- 
diana flour mills mentioned export. sales 
last week than at any time since Jan. 1, 
although sales to this account were not as 
large as desired. About everything sold 
to the other side is going to Scotland. 
Belief that the allies are better equipped 
to cope with the submarine situation has 
made the export side brighten up. Grind- 
ing here remains about where it has been 
for two or three weeks. 

There was little if any change in the 
domestic market aside from the fact that 
deep inroads were made in the price of 
wheat. Flour did not trail the grain, 
however, though it is lower than 10 days 
ago. State and city buyers assert that 
they will stay out of the market till mid- 
summer because of prices, unless they are 
forced in temporarily to get s to 
satisfy immediate wants. 

There was not as much haggling over 
prices with foreign buyers as has been ex- 
perienced in the domestic market for 
some time. The East and South bought 
only as needed, and reports from these 
sections speak of stocks being large 
enough to tide them over for quite a 
while. The trade generally is more hope- 
ful than at any time this season. 

The drop in the price of wheat natu- 
rally shut off marketing to a degree, but 
mills are not worried over a_ possible 
shortage. All feeds are moving to a 
prompt outlet at active prices. 





NOTES 
Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 10,705 bbls. 
The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 


There is- 
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Board of Trade, this city, June 13, at 10 
o'clock. 

The Akin-Erskine elevator at Oakland 
City burned last week. It contained sev- 
eral thousand bushels of grain, which was 
partly insured. 

August E. Bloemer, of Lawrenceburg, 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Batesville Flour Mfg. Co., and announces 
that he will sell the plant. 

Five hundred hay and grain men were 
in this city .last week attending the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
state haymakers’ association. 

The Indiana Farm Products Co., to 
deal in hay and grain, has been organized 
here. Capital, $10,000. Directors, Hiram 
W. Moore, William J. Riley and George 
F. Knue. 

The Elevator Realty Co., Indianapolis, 
has been organized, with $25,000 capital 
stock. It will erect a large elevator in 
Beech Grove, a suburb. Directors, Horace 
E. kta H. A. Kinney and John F. 
Wild. 


The date of the meeting of the mid- 
summer sessions of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association has been changed to 
June 19-20, so as not to conflict with the 
convention of the American Seed Trade 
Association. 

Driven insane over worry incident to 
the death of his wife, William G. Dollar, 
a wealthy flour miller at Macy, 30 years 
old, last week killed his mother and 
daughter and then, rushing to his wife’s 
grave, killed himself. 

William Elwarner, head of the City 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, has announced 
that the company expects to build a new 
two-story bakery in this city, to cost 
$25,000. It is said that $10,000 will be 
spent in equipping the bakery. 

Indiana millers and grain dealers, fol- 
lowing urgent requests from the office of 
the secretary, last week wired Indiana 
senators asking that they act favorably 
towards the grain grades bill, which 
seemed in danger of being defeated. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and thé closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis, on May 19, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


1 nor Pat 


Year b bbl Year u bbl 
1916., $1.18% $6.00 1902..... $ .75 $3.70 
2 ee 1.60 7.90 1901..... 7 3.65 
19246. 00%8 94% 4.70 1900..... 65 3.60 
1913..... 91% 4.65 1899..... 72 3.55 
1912..... 1.14% 5.76 1898..... 1.54 7.00 
>) >: 98% 4.70 1897..... 74 3.80 
1910..... 1.10% 5.40 1896..... 59 3.20 
1909..... 1.34 6.40 1895..... 74 3.95 
0 ee 1.11 5.25 1894..... 59 3.25 
ROOT oc 1.01 6.15 1893.: 64 3.65 
1906..... 83 4.156 1892..... 8 4.20 
1905..... 1.17 ff Ae 1.04 5.20 
1904..... 96 4.85 1890..... 92 4.90 
1903..... 79 3.95 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 59,700 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to May 13, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 

---Output—, -—-Exports— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis ...15,261 12,046 1,335 1,655 


Duluth-Superior 1,097 906 64 101 .- 


66 outside mills 10,387 8,272 303 191 





Totals ....... 26,745 21,224 1,702 1,947 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 

period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 





PRNRND onc bc ne cesccsnve 68,674 64,207 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,937 4,077 
66 outside mills ............ 46,741 37,224 

TO. dd 040bt etedecvccesas 120,352 95,508 





Wheat Crop—Important States 
The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of bushels, as per government esti- 
mate: 
*°16°15 °14 °13 "12 '11 °10 ’09 08 
Pennsylv’nia 24 25 24 22 22 17 23 22 28 


Ohio ....... 20 40 37 35 10 36 34 31 33 
Indiana .... 19 47 43 40 10 34 36 34 45 
Illinois ..... 18 53 46 42 10 42 87 38 30 
Michigan ... 12 20 17 138 7 18 17 16 16 
Minnesota .. 1 73 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 
Iowa ....... 7 16 15 16 18 11 11 8 10 
Missouri ... 22 34 43 40 24 86 26 30 22 


N. Dakota... ..152 82 79144 73 39 91 68 
S. Dakota... 2 64 32 34 52 15 47 47 38 
Nebraska .. 59 72 68 

Kansas ....111107177 87 92 51 63 78 74 
Oklahoma .. 34 37 48 18 20 9 26 14 16 
Idaho ...... 9 19 14 14 15 16 11 10 11 
Washington. 16 50 42 53 54 51 36 41 27 
Oregon ..... 12 20 17 16 21 17 16 12 15 
California... 5 7 7 4 6 910 6 14 
Montana ... 11 34 18 21 19 12 8 3 4 


*Winter wheat crop as indicated May 1. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending May 20 was estimat- 
ed at 21,500 bbls, or 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 15,250, or 55 per 
cent, a week ago, 18,500, or 62 per cent, 
in 1915, and 18,250, or 61 per cent, in 
1914. : 

There was but little change in flour- 

buying last week, compared with the week 
before. Values, however, show a reduc- 
tion all around, the range being very 
irregular. Many of the mills in the 
spring wheat territory seem determined 
to obtain trade, if price will secure book- 
ings. 
There have been offers here on spring 
wheat patents that were very tempting. 
It was not unusual, at the close of the 
week, to hear of well-known standard 
patents selling as low as $5.15, bulk. A 
nominal range was around $5.40@5.50, 
jute. There has been a-more liberal 
amount of first clear flour to come from 
the Northwest, and bookings were freely 
made at $4.50@4.75, jute. 

Flour from the Pacific Coast continues 
a decided factor, and is being offered at 
values that have resulted in considerable 
business. This flour is taking the place 
of Illinois and Missouri grades, that are 
more or less scarce. It is impossible for 
Illinois mills, so they contend, to produce 
a good patent at less than $5.35@5.50, 
jute, while Washington and Oregon pat- 
ents are selling here freely at $5.10@5.30, 
jute. 

NEW FLOUR VALUES 


The first quotations on flour made of 
new wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma 
were received in Chicago last week. For 
95 per cent patents, two or three of the 
millers in Kansas quoted $5.10, bulk, Chi- 
cago, delivery September to January. 
This is nominally 20c above the present 
price for the same grade and of old 
wheat. As yet no one seems interested 
in the new offers. Some contend that 
they are disappointing, owing to the 
high range. 


CHICAGO BAKING FIRM FAILS 


Pritiken & Hemmelstein, bakers, North 
Robey Street, failed, early last week, 
with reported loss to creditors of about 
$14,000. There are six or’ eight flour 
jobbers and millers’ agents on the list of 
creditors, who will hold a meeting today. 
The indebtedness for flour alone is about 
$9,600. The heaviest creditor has a 
claim of $1,700, another $1,300 and others 
as low as $600. 


CROP OUTLOOK 


George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., said, late in the week, that 
North America is likely to raise 500,000,- 
000 bus less wheat than last year. The 
United States crop is estimated to de- 
crease 300,000,000 bus, and Canada 200,- 
000,000. Curtailed acreage and labor 
conditions are factors in Canada. 

Mr. Marcy considers the shortage in 
North America and decreased acreage in 
foreign countries as most significant, and 
likely to be an important factor later in 
the season. He expects a large increase 
in the corn acreage, and regards the oats 
crop as especially favorable. 


PEACE RUMORS AFFECT MARKET 


Rumors regarding peace in Europe 
have curtailed outside buying and caused 
general liquidation in all grains, particu- 
larly in wheat. In four days wheat prices 
mg ge over 6c on futures. Practically 
all the local bulls, with the exception of 
James Patten, unloaded the first four 
days, and many of them turned to the 


bear side, causing demoralization and 
liquidation by outside holders who had 
bought on crop damage reports from the 
Central West and Southwest, particularly 
the latter. 

Peace talk has kept buyers out of the 
market, and driven out many who were 
in. The long range forecast for the 
wheat market is regarded as bullish, but 
limited outside buying and absence of 
export demand for United States wheat, 
with large stocks, have created a bearish 
feeling. 

NOTES 

The members of the Flour Men’s Club 
of Chicago are to have a dinner, followed 
by a theatre party at the Palace Theatre, 
Wednesday evening of this week. 

On account of the advanced quotations 
applying to second clears and flour suit- 
able for rye mixture, prices of compound 
rye flour have advanced materially. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., stopped over in Chi- 
cago a few days last week, on his way 
home from an extended eastern trip. 

John I. Logan, manager Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, was called to his 
tormer home in Shelbyville, Ky., owing 
to the death of his brother, ‘Thursday 
evening. 

Bids will be asked for by the govern- 
ment at the quartermaster’s office in Chi- 
cago for 98,196 lbs spring wheat patent 
in double sacks, cotton and jute, today. 
The flour is to be shipped to Columbus 
barracks, Ohio. ’ 

The Central Scientific Co., Chicago, 
one of the largest manufacturers and 
handlers of apparatus for baking, mill- 
ing and grain-testing laboratories, has 
recently moved to its new quarters at 460 
East Ohio Street. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will have 
3,000 men in line at the preparedness 
parade to be held here June 3. There is 
a movement on to have that day declared 
a regular holiday, and possibly the Board 
of ‘I'rade will close. Leaders expect to 
have 75,000 men in line. 

Some of the mills in this territory have 
been receiving letters from certain flour 
dealers in the eastern states whose repu- 
tations are not of the best. There seems 
to be more inquiry of this character from 
unscrupulous buyers, since the war was 
declared, than ever before. 

John P. Horton, manager Grand Rap- 
ids (Wis.) Milling ‘Co., whose death 
occurred at his home Friday, May 19, 
was quite well known in Chicago.. Charles 
H. Meyer, flour broker, who has had the 
account of the Grand Rapids company 
for some 14 years, attended the funeral 
services. 

J. P. Griffin, president Chicago Board 
of Trade, has given notice that all mem- 
bers of the board who have crop experts 
out should exercise more care in sending 
out crop reports. All reports from ex- 
perts are being checked up, and at the 
end of the season will be compared with 
the final returns. Crop experts who make 
wrong guesses will be put under the ban 
next season. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Co., wholesale flour merchants, New 
York, stopped in Chicago, Saturday, 
after an extended business trip covering 
Kansas, parts of the Southwest, Minne- 
sota and points in North Dakota. He 
stated that he found most millers rather 
anxious to sell flour; also that he was 
well pleased with crop conditions in the 
Southwest. 

The probabilities are that there will be 
no special programme of entertainment 
extended to the members of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
at their convention which is scheduled to 
be held in Chicago at Hotel Sherman, 
June 20-22. Heretofore at former ses- 
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sions a local committee arranged for 
quite a programme, both for the members 
and their wives. 

Koral & Stern, wholesale flour mer- 
chants, closed a long term lease, late last 
week, for the building of a warehouse to 
be located at 452-454 North Jefferson 
Street and on the North Western road. 
The building, which will probably be com- 
pleted about July 20, will have capacity 
for storing 12,000 bbls flour and mill 
products. The general offices will be 
located at the new address when the plant 
is complete. No blending equipment will 
be used. 

All the local crop experts, as well as 
a number from Kansas City, have been 
out in Kansas for a week. All agree the 
crop in central Kansas has gone back 
steadily on account of fly damage and 
poor seed bed. There are many thin 
stands, and much of the wheat failed to 
stool properly. One crop expert estimat- 
ed the yield of Kansas at 85,000,000 bus, 
against 106,000,000 harvested last year. 
Oklahoma is given 25,000,000 bus, or 
11,000,000 short of last year. 

Light offerings of No. 1 northern 
spring wheat make premiums hold well, 
and they are 79c over May; No. 2 north- 
ern, 4@7c over; No. 3 northern, 4c under 
to 2c over May; No. 4 northern, 1@22c 
under May, depending on quality and 
condition. No. 2 red, 1@38c over May; 
No, 3 red, lc over to 5c under; No. 4 red, 
5@2Ic under. No. 2 hard, May price to 
1c over, offerings being liberal and de- 
mand slow. No. 3 hard, May price to 5c 
under; No. 4 hard, 6@22c under. No. 2 
red western, 1@3c over May; hard west- 
ern, 1@3c over. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., May 22.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 9,000 last 
week, representing 37 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 7,200, or 29 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
22,800 bbls turned out 8,000, or 35 per 
cent. 

Flour prices were reduced sharply, fol- 
lowing the decline in the cash wheat mar- 
ket. Millers quoted choice city brands 
of hard spring patent at $6.60@6.80; 
hard spring straight, $6.10@6.30,—both 
in wood. 

Business for the week was unsatisfac- 
tory, and buyers out of the market most 
of the time, apparently being well sup- 
plied. Millers, however, look for a de- 
cided improvement as soon as the resell- 
ing, which is the factor in the market at 
present, is over. 

Most of the mills have numerous orders 
on their books, but are unable to secure 
shipping directions. 


Stocks on hand in Milwaukee are ex- ~ 
ceptionally light; in fact, millers say they 


have never had so little flour in storage. 
Mills are operating just enough to pre- 
vent accumulation. 

Demand for rye flour continues good, 
owing to the strength in the cash market. 
Business satisfactory with the East and 
Southwest, and state and local trade fair. 
Mills are grinding only what the trade 
requires. Pure was quoted at $5.60, and 
standard city blended $5.30@5.40, wood. 
Country blended was offered at $4.85 for 
dark and $5.10 for white, in jute. 

Kansas straight slow. Quotations were 
$5.75@5.85, cotton. Jobbers report very 
light trade with bakers. - 

Demand for corn meal was confined 
strictly to the local trade, both white and 
yellow being quoted at $2 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. There was some inquiry from the 
South for white, but offers were so far 
out of line that millers were unable to 
consider them. 

Millfeed strong and higher, with stand- 
ard bran selling at $21 and standard fine 
middlings $22.50, an advance of 50c@$1 
ton. There was a decided improvement 
from all sections and mills are sold 
ahead. Shippers report good inquiry from 
the central states, and a decided improve- 
ment in transit feed held at eastern junc- 
tion points. 

The demand in the state improved, 
country dealers buying freely in both 
straight and mixed carloads with flour, all 
grades being salable. Hominy feed some- 
what easier, with demand not so brisk. 

Milling wheat in light demand, most 
of the millers having supplies, and 
owing to the light production are buying 
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very little. Top price for No. 1 northern, 
26. 


SHARP ADVANCE IN OIL MEAL 

Oil meal advanced sharply last week. 
Offerings were made early at $28 in 100’s, 
but crushers later put up the price to 
$30.50, owing to the improved demand 
from Holland for cake, which is quoted 
at $29.50, Milwaukee. A local crusher 
bought 40,000 bus seed from Argentina 
that was shipped on Jan. 22 and Feb. 15. 
Both arrived in New York on May 8, and 
the seed is being forwarded to Milwaukee, 
part of it having arrived here this week. 


NOTES 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, has returned from 
Kansas City. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
wheat, 33; corn, 47; oats, 461; barley 
188; rye, 43; flaxseed, 7. 

The Bartlett Frazier Co. has contracted 
for a 2,000-bu drier for the Board of 
Port Commissioners at New Orleans. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. at Minne- 
apolis has placed a contract for a 1,000- 
bu Morris drier for the new Soo Line 
elevator at Minneapolis. 

The new poultry feed plant of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. recently 
built by the Fraser Co., was put into 
operation last week. 

Clement B. Stern, of Pasadena, Cal., is 
visiting his brother, Walter Stern. He 
was called here by the serious illness of 
his mother, Mrs. Bernhard Stern. 

The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. reports 
sales of two No, 3 Iron Prince scourers 
to the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and one No. 14 Prinz automatic receiving 
separator to the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. reports 
flour mill business the best in 20 years. 
New mills are being constructed of con- 
crete framework and floors, and as much 
metal is being used as possible to make 
them fireproof. At present the company 
has seven mills in process of construction, 
two foreign and five in the southern states. 
The 1,500-bbl mill of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. and the 1,000-bbl mill of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, are about completed. Machinery 
is being installed, and both mills are ex- 
pected to be in operation by July 1. 

The Chamber of Commerce freight bu- 
reau has filed a formal protest with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. tariff 
No. 85, effective June 11, under which it 
is proposed to abrogate the absorption 
of cartage or switching charges on east- 
bound traffic from industries located on 
the railway tracks in Milwaukee. A sus- 
pension of the proposed tariff and an 
investigation and hearing is urgently re- 
quested on behalf of the shippers using 
the lake service. H. N. Witson. 





Adams Bakery, Renovo, Pa. 

R. W. Adams started in the baking 
business at Renovo in 1908, in a small 
shop with a capacity of 50 loaves a da) 
and no experience. He recently com 
pleted one of the finest and best-equippe:! 
bakeries between Sunbury and Erie. ‘Th 
building is of brick, three stories, ani 
50x125. The bakery is on the first floor 

A modern retail store faces the street, 
with office adjoining. The _ bakesho) 
proper, at the rear of the building, i» 
40x50, with plenty of light and ventil« 
tion. The walls and ceiling, as well as a!! 
machinery, are enameled white, and eac): 
machine is driven by an independei' 
motor. 

The bread-baking is done in a whit 
tiled Standard oven and the cake-bakiny 
in an Ordway oven with white-tiled fron. 
The proofing closet is built in between tlic 
two ovens. The machinery is of the la! 
est design and consists of a dough mixe’. 
flour-handling outfit, tempering  tan|., 
automatic flour and water scales, molde’, 
Read proofing cabinet and Hobart cake 
mixer. Made-Well bread is the leade’, 
wrapped. 

An advertising campaign is being ca'- 
ried on to stimulate sales. Two deliver) 
teams are used, while a large shippin. 
business is being built up. Mr. Adam: 
believes in using the best of raw mate 
rials, buying his flour in car lots. JT» 
Mrs. Adams a certain amount of credi 
-belongs, as she takes an active part in the 
business. 


Pa ee 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


cif. Trade Inactive—Heavy World’s Ship- 
ments—Supplies Exceed Requirements— 
Foreign Wheat and Freights Easy 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonvon, Ene., April 26.—The holiday 
period has encouraged the tendency to 
ict the cif. trade severely alone, pend- 
ing the possibility of a clearer concep- 
tion of trade conditions. Cargoes have 
been neglected, and the inactivity has 
had the usual effect in easing values, but 
there is no quotable change, as rates are 
entirely nominal. 

the world’s og eye were very heavy 
at 1,560,000 qrs, but the proportion con- 
sivned for the United Kingdom and or- 
ders is smaller than that of previous 
week. The quantity afloat for Europe 
has risen 250,000 qrs to 7,660,000, which 
i, the largest of the recent heavy totals, 
and compares with 7,095,000 in the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

(he aggregate imports of breadstuffs 
into the United Kingdom amount to 
582,000 qrs, which is 100,000 in excess 
of requirements. Farmers’ deliveries 
were also larger, but not extensive. 

the supply coming forward is much 
beyond our needs for daily bread, and 
operators abstain from forward buying, 
lest some unforeseen political develop- 
ment should leave them stranded with 
goods which on delivery would be seri- 
ously above market price. This view is 
confirmed and emphasized by the decline 
of 6d@1s in the spot quotation of for- 
eign wheat. 

During recent weeks, however, there 
has been a considerable amount of buy- 
ing for consumption, as working stocks 
had been reduced to narrow limits. In 
this country there is a manifest improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation, but 
the bad weather of last month and the 
shortage of skilled labor tell their tale, 
and the farmer is much behind with the 


season’s work. With farmers busy on . 


the land, offers of English wheat are re- 
stricted, and prices are 1@3s higher on 
the week, with quotations up to 60s per 
504 Ibs. 

Otherwise the leading factor in the 
situation is freight, as ship owners quote 
rates relatively high, because of the keen 
demand for tonnage, coupled with the 
cost of insurance. Cargoes are offered 
with a long list of exceptions as to ports 
of discharge, with extra charges, which 
for the French coast range 2s 6d@7s 64d, 
the latter for Bordeaux. 

Actual chartering, however, continues 
quiet, and rates are on the easy side. 
Apart from freight the whole position is 
enveloped in a haze of uncertainty, and 
for the present it is not likely that there 
will be any decided change in the situa- 
tion, 

In the United Kingdom, showery, un- 
settled weather was reported over the 
greater, part of the country, and in some 
places there were snow and sleet. In the 
north the weather has been very cold, but 
otherwise favorable. Elsewhere, however, 
the low temperature is — gw 
and the crop is very backward for the 
time of year. 

Reports of the autumn-sown wheat are 
a shade better, but it needs a drier air, 
and on low-lying land bad patches are 
reported. Considerable progress has been 
made with seeding operations, and in a 
few districts they are complete, but cli- 
niatie conditions were less favorable, and 
the soil is cold, which does not promise 
well for germination. 

In France, unsettled weather with 
rains is reported from different sections. 
In some districts seeding operations have 
cen checked by bad weather and low 
‘emperature, and there has been danger 
of night frosts. Nevertheless, in some 
cases spring sowing is almost finished, 
and farmers generally appear to be well 
satisfied, although germination and de- 
velopment are slow. The condition of 
autumn-sown wheat is generally good, the 
cold weather having checked premature 
growth, 

From Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
reliable information is difficult to pro- 
cure, but it is believed that the acreage 
in the central empires is below normal. 
In Austria, harvest prospects ate dis- 
me unfavorable, owing to the cold 
wea T. 

In Spain and Italy, agricultural pros- 
pects are reported to be favorable, and 
the present outlook is quite satisfactory. 
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In most parts of European Russia the 
weather has been fine and dry, but in the 
east and center it is cold. In the south- 
west the spring is late, but in the south 
sowing is in full swing. The winter grain 
crops present a very satisfactory aspect, 
as the soil has a full measure of moisture. 

From North Africa, Constantine re- 
ports favorable weather. Tunis has had 
good general rains, which were of im- 
mense benefit, and the crop outlook is 
very promising, but to insure a good crop 
all round, more moisture in due time is 
“=. desirable. 

e semi-final Indian forecast gives the 
yield in the United Provinces as 2,740,000 
tons, and in the Punjab 2,509,000, against 
3,041,000 and 3,925,000, respectively, last 
season. In the irrigated districts of the 
Punjab, prospects are nearly normal, but 
poor in the unirrigated area. The fore- 
cast of the total yield for India is 8,490,- 
000 tons, against 10,269,000 last year. 

There will be a large area in New 
South Wales and Victoria, but in South 
and Western Australia it will be smaller, 
owing to lack of rain. Adelaide cables 
that considerable areas are being dry- 
sown to wheat. 

In the central and western portion of 
the province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
the sowing of wheat is making active 
progress, and, given favorable conditions, 
the area will be considerably larger than 
last year. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on May 13, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
im other years: 


No. 2 .- Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1916.....$1.11 $4.90 1906..... $ .80% $3.30 
1915..... 1.49% 6.55 1905..... 4.20 
20846. 2.25 89% 3.80 1904..... 94% 3.95 
2088....0. 87% 3.85 1903..... 3.00 
BOSE. cose 1.10 4.75 1902..... 7 3.10 
1911... 89% 3.90 1901..... 69% 3.06 
1910..... 1.10% 4.65 1900..... 62% 2.90 
1909..... 1.34 5.90 1899. - 67% 3.10 
1908..... -98% 4.20 1898..... 1.18% 6.15 
1907..... .94 4.25 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on May 
13, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
See 45,708 1904..... éotae See 
WDIG. wovsccses 24,174 1903 Coecee 30,656 
LY See $3,094 1902.......... +557 
WIS. wcccvcses 42,886 1901........4.. 42,498 
) See o OS Bee cccccicos 46,263 
|} Peer Sea -. 26,468 
BEAD. wc ccvecsic SB,089 BBSC. 2 6. cscvee 21,994 
1988. ccveccecee 24,160 1897.......... 29,737 
1908. wcccccces 26,487 1896.......... 53,146 
TROT. coccs 60,998 1895.......... 56,484 
1906. .cccccces SSGIS 1906... cccvccse 62,044 
1905..... ° 22,429 





United States Crops—All Graitis 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1915, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 


-— 1915 —_, 1914 1913 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter ...40,453 655,045 684,990 523,561 
Spring ...19,445 356,460 206,027 239,819 


Totals ...59,898 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 





Corn ....+. 108,321 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ...... 40,780 1,640,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley .... 7,396 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye ....+0. 2,856 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed .. 1,367 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons.. 50,872 85,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat. 806 15,769 16,881 13,833 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to -the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN FOR BAKING 
trade in western Pennsylvania by large 
spring wheat mill; territory acquaintance 
preferred; good opportunity for real sales- 
man; give references, salary expected, age 
and full particulars. Address 26, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED FOR SALES DEPARTMENT OF 
2,000-bb1 flour mill, bright young man 
with general knowledge of flour selling; 
splendid opening for right man. State 
age, experience, salary expected, and full- 
est particulars in first letter to 10, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
established trade desires salesman for In- 
diana; preferably one acquainted with 
trade; no has-beens but only man with 
successful record; state age, salary ex- 
pected, references and full information 
regarding experience. Address 24, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALES-MANAGER WANTED — SOUTH- 
western mill wants man to handle its 
flour sales—in office; man having road and 
office sales experience required; send ref- 
erences; correspondence confidential; don’t 
answer unless you have made good. Ad- 
dress 414, care Northwestern Miller, 231- 
232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN QUALIFIED TO SELL LARGE 
baking trade in New England by large 
spring wheat mill with established trade; 
only men who show actual record of good 
business will be considered; send full par- 
ticulars previous experience, age, salary 
desired in first letter to expedite matters; 
all replies confidential. Address 25, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—MILLER UNDER 45 YEARS 


who can invest $2,000 to $6,000 with serv- 
ices, in northern Ohio incorporated mill- 
ing company, feed and builders’ supply 
business; modern plant; business estab- 
lished 40 years. Address 1997, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR RENT—80-BBL WATER- 


Power, Minnesota mill in best farming 
community of state; liberal terms to prac- 
tical miller. Address 9, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 


dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—75-BBL MILL IN 
Al condition, located in northwestern 
South Dakota; 75 miles to nearest mill; 
new country; plenty of wheat direct from 
farmers; no trash considered. Address R. 
L. Chuning, Camp Crook, 8. D. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina 
wishes to make change; mill making both 
hard and soft winter flour preferred. Ad- 
dress 12, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER IN SMALL MILL 
—Understands exchange business. thor- 
oughly and can furnish best of references; 
when in need of a first-class, all-round 
miller, address 1945, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MARRIED MAN; 
wide experience; can furnish highest of 
recommendations from past employers; 
have own tools for repair work; steady 
Position year around. Address 14, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
500 to 2,000 bbl spring or winter wheat 
mill; wide experience; up-to-date; guar- 
antee results; Farmers’ Milling Co.’s mill, 
of which I had charge here, burned May 
9. A. Christl, Cold Spring, Minn. 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 600 BBLS; 
18 years’ experience in hard and soft 
wheat, also modern milling system; ref- 
erence as to ability and character and 
could come at once. Address 7, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE 
who knows the business from A to Z; 
qualified to keep mill in good order; 
steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 
highest references. Address 11, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WOULD LIKE TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
a high-class company with large output 
that is in need of superintending miller 
who will guarantee quality and yield with 
operating cost at minimum; Al references, 
Address 1986, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN SMALL FLOUR AND 
feed mill; Wisconsin, Minnesota or Iowa 
preferred; middle-aged, married, steady, 
honest, sober; permanent place wanted; 
any one in need of miller between now 
and early fall address 27, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER AND ADVERTISING 
man, 15 years’ experience in package 
cereals, desires similar position with live 
American or Canadian concern; limited 
flour experience; married, strictly temper. 
ate; highest references. Address W. J. 
B., care Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lums- 
den Building, Toronto, Ont. 


AS OFFICE MANAGER, AUDITOR OR 
bookkeeper; accountant of long and valu- 
able experience Michigan, Kansas wheat 
belts; can maintain your system or sys- 
tematize in simplest, up-to-date methods; 
strictly accurate, reliable; decision, execu- 
tive ability; can more than save my salary 
for almost any mill. Address “Account- 
ol 4036 Lexington Avenue, St. Louis, 

oO. * 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER HAS 
the names of a large number of men seek- 
ing positions and can place prospective 
employers in correspondence with compe- 
tent persons to act in any capacity. The 
list includes managers, sales-managers, 
flour salesmen, office men, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, elevator agents, head mill- 
ers, under millers, millwrights, packers, 
engineers, etc. Address ‘Northwestern 
Department” Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SITUATION WANTED—THE EUROPEAN 
war will probably end during the 1916 
crop period; the reconstruction will prob- 
ably open great possibilities to American 
millers who know ‘how; United States 
trade expansion is predicted in Latin- 
American republics; domestic trade de- 
pends not merely on size but on knowl. 
edge; a thoroughly competent sales- 
manager, correspondent and advertising 
man, resourceful and with extensive ex- 
perience, is open to a proposition from a 
live, ambitious mill; prefer some arrange- 
ment contingent on results rather than 
straight salary. Well paid at present. 
Address 415, care Northwestern Miller, 
231-232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—135-BBL MILL LOCATED IN 
western North Dakota, in best wheat 
country of state, where you can buy all 
wheat needed direct from farmers; plant 
in operation and up to date. Address 1987, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONE OF THE 
best equipped mills in Minnesota; 125 bbis 
capacity; 125 h-p Corliss steam engine; 
located on transcontinental railway line 
in excellent wheat country; will consider 
first-class farm land in exchange or sell 
at a bargain for cash. Address 22, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—ROLLS, 
9x30 Nordyke & Marmon; purifiers, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon; sifters, Nordyke & Mar- 
mon square sifters; reels, Nordyke & Mar- 
man centrifugal reels; bran dusters, Nor- 
dyke & Marmon. Transmission machinery, 
such as shafting, boxes, hangers, pulleys, 
sheaves, etc. Price list on application to 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Successful Salesman 


Young man 35, highly educated, wide-awake 
and_ energetic, possessing exceptionally 
good executive and business ability, plus a 
proven sales record, at present successfully 
representing an established mill grinding 
both soft and hard winter wheat, selling 
jobbers and bakers exclusively, wishes to 
ehange territory and to connect with 
representative spring wheat mill covering 
Eastern or New England States, calling on 
bakery trade. Highest references furnished. 
Address 20, care of Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








F. O. M. A. 


Twenty-First Annual Convention 
May 29-June 2, 1916 


Coliseum Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Note the change of dates from 
June 5-9, which has been made 
because the Democratic National 
Convention meets in the same 
building June 14. 


The officers are making every 
effort to render this year’s conven- 
tion an ideal one, and are paying 
particular attention to the 


Manufacturers’ Auxiliary Exhibit 

They are looking out for the spe- 
cial needs of all members of the 
Fraternity, and without a large at- 
tendance at this convention their 
work will be largely defeated. 

There ought to be five thousand 
millers at this meeting. Note the 
dates, and make your plans now to 
come to St. Louis May 29. 


J. A. WELLS, i 


Secretary F. O. M. A, 
Kent, Ohio. 








. ° The only modern 
Riverside Code _mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
rt millers of America. 
copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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This Week 


Out 








The 


Miller’s Almanack 


for 


1916-17 


Fifty Cents a Copy 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Plant of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. 
Kansas City 











A.E.BAXTER 


Engineering € Appraisal Co. 
= BUFFALO, N. Yq 





Has made Fire Proof Mill Construction 
the method to adopt 


NOW 


not 


EVENTUALLY 


We Lead Never Follow 

















rs) 


For Hand 


Northwestern 
- National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


- - $4,000,000 
$2,000,000 


Capital, 
Surplus, 








OE tn 
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CODES 


The Riverside Code 

1901 Edition revised and corrected under 
the auspices of the Bureau International 
des Administrations Télégraphiques, 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economicall 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator 


ling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid occupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


Send for Catalog 38 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 
manufacture 


eads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. Write us for catalogue 





Berne, Switzerland. The only modern 
Millers’ Code in existence. Used exclu- 


and prices on our 





sively by the leading Export Millers of 


America. 
Price, One Copy . $3.00 
Inlotsof 6 . . $2.75 each 
Inlotsof 12 . . 2.50 each 
In lotsof 25 . . 2.25 each 
Inlotsof 3 , . 2.00 each 
In lots of 100 . e - 1.50ceach 
The A BC Code 
Fourth Edition $5.00 . ° 
Fifth Edition . 7.00 for ooo my 
The Al Code all classes 0 
Per Copy . $7.50 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


OR BY ANY OF ITS BRANCH OFFICES 


Pneumatic Scale 
Main Office and Factory : 





NORFOLK D 








New York 


Good Mill Account Wanted 


for the State of Michigan, on a brokerage 


Chicago Kansas City 


Automatic Packaging 
Machinery 


BAGS—CARTONS—CANS 


complete line 
of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


ghing and packing 
Package Goods 


Corporation, Ltd. 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


OWNS, MASS. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Toronto, Ont. London, England H. C. Caywood 


1706 Seventh Ave, North 





basis. My warehouse at Detroit with private 
switch enables me to make deliveries over 


Great Falls, Mont. 





the entire state. Western mills wanting to 
develop business in the state invited to cor- 
respond, W. R. FARRAND, Detroit, Mich. 


Three Color Process Plates a Specialty. 











Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Oreek, N. Y. 


Designers, Engravers, Makers of 
Printing Plates in one or more colors. 
One of the large Engraving Houses of the U. S. 
































